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HE N R Y 
L* Viſcount LonsDALE, 


Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Lieute- | 1 


nant of the County of Wes T- 
MORLAND, one of the Lords of | 

His MajesTy's moſt Honourable | 

Privy Council, &c. 


My Loxp, 


2 MONGST the great 


Numbers of Noblemen, 


have honoured us with their 
Subſcription to the following Eflays, | 
there is none that has given us a | 


more ſenſible Pleaſure, than your 
Lord- 


Gentlemen, and others, who 
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Lordſhip's; whether we conſider the 
barlineſs of it, the Number ſubſcribed 
for, or the obliging Manner in which 
your Lordſhip does every thing that 
tends to the Encouragement of uſe- 
ful Knowledge, and the Advance- 
ment, Honour and Proſperity of your 
Country; Subjects ſo well known to 
the World, that it would be the 
higheſt Injuſtice in us, who, amongſt 
others, enjoy the Benefits, not to 
make the beſt Acknowledgement we 
an of them. 

OrhER Authors (my Lord) diſ- 
Iſtinguiſh themſelves in the chuſing 
Jof Patrons to their Works, much 
better known for their Fortunes than 
udgment; being often as tully un- 
at W-cquainted with the Subjects, as they 
1, Wire with the Perſons who preſent 
10 em. But the Authors of theſe Eſſays 
ir free from any ſordid, ſervile Views 
„ {Wink themſelves very happy in the 
Choice of Noblemen (to whom they 
Wave the Honour to be in ſome mea- 
ſure 
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ſure acquainted ) of well known Ex- 
perience on the Subjects they are 3 
about to lay before them; Noble. 
men, whoſe Underſtanding and 
Practice render them fit Mecenas'l 
for Works of this Kind; and who 
with a Freedom not to be found a 
mongſt Perſons of ſuch high Stations 


Ienaroſque Vie nobis miſeratus Agreſies 


Ingredere 
'S 


Pitying (with us) the ſimple Swains 


Unknowing of their Way. 


THE Knowledge and Practice oi 
Husbandry ought t to be in no Degree i 
mixt (my Lord) with Adulation of 
Flattery, no more than with PolitickWc 
or Party. And as a decent F reedom| | 
Plainneſs and Sincerity of Expreſſion} ee 
made up the Private Character oo 
Virgil, who has been always allow «Fo 

4 
to be the beſt Poet that ever wrote oe 
theſe Subjects, it will not be expectedMWr: 
that we ſhould make any Haranguel ze 
ons 
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x- In that Nobleneſs of Birth, thoſe Ho- 
are ours and Preferments (which you 
le- ear with an Indifference becom- 
nd ng a Philoſopher, Husbandman, 
nd Gardener;) thoſe being the u- 
ho, : ual Topicks of Men of Learning 
a- Nund Addreſs. The Ruſticity of our 
Ns, J Subject, and the Bent of our Thoughts 

well knowing alſo to whom we 

vrite) rather prompting us to ſay 

Nothing but what relates to our Pro- 
Wellion, and to employ that little 
Room, we have to ſpare, for this 
Pedication, in a Recital only of ſome 


. 
AY a Wa 
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olf the principal Heads which we 
ret have choſe to entertain your Lord- 
do hip, and the World with. Nor 
ckFced we (my Lord) expatiate on the 


obleneſs or Uſefulneſs of the Sub- 
ects of Husbandry and Planting; 
or the Honours which have been 
Fonferred upon them, both from the 
Pens, and Practice, of ſome of the 
Wrcateſt Perſonages of all Antiquity : 
zue dccaule theſe are Points which have 

ol already 
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already been ſet forth by ſeveral 
Writers of the ſublimeſt Skill in Rhe- 
torick, whole inimitable Flights we | 
{hall not pretend to imitate. For in 
theſe Eſſays (being a Monthly Regi- 
ſter or Collection of things in Huſ- | 
bandry, Planting, and Gardening,) | 
we ſhall endeavour to point out ſome | 
of the moſt remarkable Occurrences | 
which have, or {during the Courſe Þ 
of them ) ſhall be tranſacted in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, in the plaineſt | 
and moſt conſpicuous Manner we 
can, &c. containing, as they do, a 
Detail of all or moſt of thoſe Expe- Þþ 
riments, and Improvements, which] 
are every Day making, in all Parts of 
it, in the ſeveral Parts of theſe King- 
doms, where Husbandry is bet 
known and practiſed. And this has of 
Courſe taken in a great many Obſer- 
vations, which were never yet made 
publick, notwithſtanding the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who think that there is 
nothing new under the Sun. 


ANY 
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* AND as they are entirely diveſted 
of all Partiality, ſo the Courſe of 
theſe Eſſays (my Lord ) beſides the 
natural Caſt of them for the publick 
; tility, and Improvement of Man- 

Wind, in the Arts of Agriculture and 
: Planting, contain ſome Animad- 
. Perſions on (and as diſtin a Parallel 
ns we are able to draw between) the 
Ancient and modern Writers on Hus- 
pandry; the firſt of which have beenof 
Hate very unfairly miſrepreſented by 
two or three Authors, who in all pro- 
ability did not underſtand their 
rue Meaning when they read them, 
Pr if they did, have treated them in 
ludicrous, indecent Manner, not 
Yuitering Virgil himſelf to eſcape 
Their Cenſure, though his Georgicks 
if ſome learned Men are to be. cre- 
Wited ) are the moſt finiſh'd, aud con- 
Linmate, of all human Compoſitions ; 
ind from which, as a Husbandman, 
Every Age and every Country of the 
wild World has, for above this 
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1700 Years laſt paſt, copyed ther 


Notions of Agriculture, Planting þ 
and Gardening; in all which they F- 
were as skilful, as thoſe early Day 
of Science would admit, in mo 
Caſes knowing near as much, and inf 
ſome more, than many Pretenders 9 I: 
this preſent Age do. Z 
Bur ſuppoſe [my Lord) that th b. 
Moderns have improv'd upon th It! 
Husbandry, c. of the Ancients te 
is there any thing more commoiſ to 
than for the Scholar to excel BHR 
Maſter, and the Son the Father 
For which Reaſon, all thoſe PrejulW$-\ 
dices, and thoſe unjuſt Reflection in 
which have been lately made on than 
greateſt and beſt Authors of all 10 NC 
tiquity ought to be laid aſide, and th 
Com pariſons which are made betwetiſſu 
the Ancients and Moderns, ſhould BY 
*he Reſult of Reaſon only, and nt : W 
of Imavination or Pique. And the? f 
thoſe Diſputes, with which tic; 
World has for ſome Years paſt bee! | 
troublec, | 


C 


1 
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lei troubled, would ſoon vaniſh, and 
ing come to 1.othing ; and nothing but 
ge true and uſeful Knowledge would 
ay ſpring up in their Room. 
off Tnar we have (at leaſt ought to 
in have) a great Honour and Reſpect 
off for the Works of Cato, Varro, Colu- 
Piella, Virgil, &c. is not altogether 
the becauſe they are ancient, but becauſe 
thethey are good, and like an Index 
ts ö Have for ſo many Ages pointed out 
to Husbandmen, and Planters, the 
Roads they were to walk in. 
Tus Ancients (as ſuch) have the 
Advantage over the Moderns, in be- 
Ming the firſt Inventers of moſt Arts 
and Sciences, (though they might 
An not bring them to the Perfection they 
now are:) And the Moderns (as 


ecnfWluch) have the Advantage over the 
| Ancients in this, that [beſides their 
gown Strength and Sagacity } they 
have their Models to improve upon. 
hy then (my Lord ) thould they 
lake upon them to find Fault with 
© ig the 


- 
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the Works of thoſe to whom they are 1 
thus obliged? Or with what Face 
can any Modern Author take upon 5 
him to ſay, that there is not a good 
Line in all Virgil's Works, which re- 1 
late to Husbandry ? Or have the Ar- 
rogance to affirm that after a ſerious ö 
Peruſal (notwithſtanding the Elo-R 
quence of him, and others, who have 
writ on that Sub; jet ) that they ar. 
ft. for nothing, hut to be laid on al | 
Hand-barrow, and thrown on thi e 
Fire? Jr 
We: arc well aware (my Lord 
of the common Objections, which t 
are brought againſt Quotations, out of i: 
Ancient Authors, by ' Perſons who 11 
perhaps have never had the Opportu - 4 
nity, or Attention, for reading them; i 
and who deem them Pieces, rather of | ſc 
Ofpentation than real Uſe; and that tr 
as we have our Bradleys, Lawrence, ii n. 
and Tulls (with many other Moder o! 
W. riters) there is no occaſion to trou- L. 
ble the World with Columella, Palla. 81 
dial E 
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dius, or Virgil. But this ſeems to 
be owing toa Degeneracy of Thought, 
rather than the real State of the Caſe; 
for by that way of Thinking, the 
wild Airs of Country Wakes may be 
as eligible as the ſolemn Compoſures 


of a Purcell ora Blow; and the Beg- 


gar's Opera equal to the moſt re- 


oular Comedy in Terence. 

Bur {my Lord) we felicitate our 
ſelves greatly when we conſider that 
our Addrefies are made th a Noble- 


4 man, not led away with indigeſted 
Novelties or audacious Brags. And 
that as one Part of our Endeavours 


is to repair the Injuries and In- 


juſtice, which thoſe indefatigable 
Authors (who are not here to an- 


wer for themſelves) labour under, 


3 ſo allo that they have ſuch Noble Pa- 


J trons as your Lordſhip to counte- 


nance and protect them; that good 


old way of Husbandry, which your 
Lordſhip practices with ſuch good 
W Duccels, denoting that you are a- 


bove 
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bove the Artifices of Deluſion and 


Cant, and unwilling to put any 


thing of that kind in Practice, that is 
not agrecable to Reaſon, and Expe- 
rience, how greatly ſoever they are 
magnified by the ſpecious Addreſſes "0 
of Quackiſh or Empyrical Pretenders. 


AND with thele well meant ( tho' 


ve fear tedious ) Remarks on the 


unnatural Treatinent that the Anci— 
ents have met with from Modern 
Authors, we conclude this Dedica- 


tion; having (mv Lord) according | ; 
to our Promite /tho' much contrary 
to our Wills) avoided the Saying of 


any thing towards the Illuſtration of 
your Lordſhip 5s Character; though 
there is 5 that we 3 ſay but 


what mult "ag acknowledg d to be 
juſt, nor any thing, but what nu, 


be pleaſing 10 every body ( my Lord, 1 


but y out /elf. 


W x. 3 the common Vices of © 
Dedications, how great they arc; 
vet {my Lord / there arc ſuc h things 
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d as real Merit, and deſerved Repu- 


y I zation, and that they are as applica- 
is ble to your Lordſhip as to any Noble- 
man whatſoever. But the Celebra- 
rc BY tion of theſe {my Lord we muſt 
es leave to better Pens, Experience 
rs. teaching us how difficult (we had al- 
0 MF moſt ſaid how dangerous) a thing it 
ie is, to expatiate on great Characters, 
i- how well ſocver the Cwners of them 
In : deſerve it; lo that without any far 
a- ther Animadverſions on this Subject 
ng (well knowing allo how pleating it 
ry | will be to your Lordſhip, not to hear 
oi any thing ſaid in favour of yourſelf) 
of 2 we beg leave to ſubſcribe ourſelves, 


un 
ul 

. My Lord, 
be 
11 Ledi 11 
„ Your Lordſbip's moſt bumble, 
'd 1 q 

| And moſt ebedient Servants, 
Ol 
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To Vor. II. 


l Intent and Deſign of 


10 Fo the Advertiſement, which 
| 7 preceded the firſt Volume, 


being a Supply of whatever appear- 
ed, to us, to be defective in the Courſe 


vi the Papers which followed, we 
now puriue that laudable Intention 
again in this Place; and that not on- 


ly for the Sake of ſuch a Supply, 
but to ſtir up in the Minds of our 
Countrymen, that Enquiry after uſe- 
ful Knowledge, and that regular 
Purſuit after Things, which in their 


own Nature, ſo evidently tend to the 


true Welfare, and Good, of their Suc- 
ceſſor, 


ADVER TISEMENT. 1 


= ceſlors, as will enoble them to Gene- 
nations yet to come. 

q To begin with the firſt Part of 
© theſe Collections which follow under 
the Head of N“. IV.) Upon a re- 

T | Igular Survey of what relates to the 
Principles of Vegetation, and the 
Structure and Growth of Vegetables, 
we find little that can at preſent be 

ſadded thereto; the Meaſures that 
ot Nature takes in the carrying on of 
ch Ithat ſtupendous, great, and mighty 

Ie, Work, as intimated in the Introduc- 

tion or Preface ) being ſo fully made 
rle | zout in the Pages which follow it, 

We that we need not trouble our Reader 

on with any Repetition of it. Nor is 

n- there any great Occaſion {as we ap- 

ly, 8 prehend to add any thing more, at 
ur preſent, to thoſe other Parts, which 
ſe- give an Account of the Laws lately 
lar made in the Favour of Husbandry 
cr and Planting; nor of the Beauties 
the 1 Land Advantages, which do natural- 
uc- A accrue to any Kingdom or State, 
75 d fr On 
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from the Propagation of Timber on 3 


waſte Lands. But when we came | 


to take a Survey of what related to 


the Propagation of Madder, and o- 


22 * ; 
= 


ther Roots, us d in Medicine and 


Dying, we could not but beſtow a 
few more Lines on it; that, if poſ- 
ſible, we might rouſe our Country- 


men out of that fatal Lethargy into 


which they have been long fallen, 
and animate and inſpire them with 
ſuch a juſt Ambition for the Glory 
and Riches of their Country, as may 


make them {ct about the Raiſing of 


that and other uſeful Drugs, which 


every body allows would be ſo bene. 


cial to theſe Kingdoms. 


NarurE has pointed out thoſe 
Advantages to us, in the moſt legible 
Characters imaginable, from thoſe 
prodigious Flocks of Sheep, and 


thoſe Thouſands {we had almoſt ſaid 


Millions} of Bales of Cloth that are 


made in England, more than are made 


in any other Country of the World 


beſides | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. iii 


beſides, accounting Acre for Acre. 
And ſhall we be ſuch Sots, ſuch 
ſtupid Ignoramus's, as to let a Coun- 
try ſupply us with one of the chief 
Materials that is us'd in Dying it, 
when we can raiſe it with ſo much 
Eaſe ourſelves ? Oh happy [yet in this 
Caſe unhappy ) Britain, that ſuffer- 
eſt thy ſelf to be gull'd out of ſo many 


thouſand Pounds a Year, as thou art, 


by a Country, by no means thy Equal, 


except in Trade and Cunning ! Shake 
off thy ſleepy Fetters, and exert thy 


tions, and haſten to Facts. 
UroN a Survey taken by * Mr. 


tul Commodity of Madder, which 


was brought from Holland (which 


45 
Y 
— 


Calculation was made about the Year 
1696) we find that there was 1 22889 
C. and 80/. Weight of it, enter'd in our 

d 2 fore- 


* Sce Houghton's Letters of Hus andry and 


des Trade, Ne. 338. Vol. II. p. 372. 
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foregoing, viz. in the Years 1 694. Y 
1695, Which at 51. per Cent. (oba 
it then yielded | comes to = 
6145. which is, taken at an Average, 
30725 a Year. But whether he 
meant what was landed at the Port 
of Londen only, or whether he made 
his Calculation from all the Ports of 
England, we can't as yet ſay with 
any Certainty: Though we ima-c 
vine that there is s; double that 
Quantity imported in one Year, in + 
all the Parts of Great Britain; the- 
Particulars of which ſhall be the Sub- 4 
ject of ſome other Paper. In the mean 4 v 
time, by an Abſtract, which has been 
lately made, of what has been en- Fi. 
tred in the Cuſtom-Houſe Books of Ni 
London laſt Year, it appears, that from 
Lady-Day, 1733, to Lady-Day pe 
I 734, there have been actual Entries 
made of 78642 C. Weight of Madder, 
betides what has been landed at 
Lynn, Hull, Newcaſtle, Berwicl, 
Fdinborough, Liverpool, Briſtol, = * 
a full 


{ 


. i Www ww R ww. 
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4, q a full Account of which we cannot 
ch come at, at preſent. But as all thoſe 
ar Ports put together undoubtedly re- 
re, K ceive more than London alone, fo up- 
he Mon that Suppoſition it will appear that 
ort there may well have been 157284 
de C. Weight of Madder imported into 


of FGreat-Britain in one Year. And 


ith though it be allowed that all the Sorts 
na- ſof Madder, taken one with another, 
hat Ido not yield above 3/7. 10s. per C. 
in yet the immenſe Quantity before 
the mentioned, which is imported every 
üb- ear, may well make it worth our 


zan Þvhile to raile it ourſelves. 


een | 'T1s true, ſome of the Mercan- 
en- File Part of the Nation have already 
; of Niſcovered their Averſion to the Raiſ- 


om ing of Madder in Britain, and ap- 
Pear willing to put it off, by ſaying 
hat the Income of it is not ſo 
great as we Projectors imagine; 
chat the Dirhculties of getting in- 
to the Species and Culture of it 
are ſo great, that it will be a trouble- 
© ſome 


1 
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ſome if not a fruitleſs Attempt ; that 
the ſame has been attempted, at here- 
© tofore, by a Gentleman of Oxford. 
Shire, and others, but to no Purpole, 
with ſeveral other Arguments of | 
© that Kind, too long to ſet down in 
© this Place. But let us not be a-| 
muſed with ſuch vain and idle Sto-| 
ries; for if it were not a thing off 
the Value that it is, the Duzch, who 
are known to underitand Trade a; 
well (if not better) than any Nati 
on in the World, would not be 6 
careful of it as they are; ſince theſ 
won't part with a Root of it, before 1 
it is ſo dry that it won't grow: Ahn 
we are this Year fatished from ſomeÞ$:: 
Gentlemen, who had about 3 of 
400 of them ſent over, but in ſuciſ Pla 
a Manner, that they could not enge 
rertaulk & i; 
Sir Nicholas Criſp of Dornford near Woot 
ſtock, in the County of Oxtord, attempted at ti 
Raiſing it, about 40 or 50 Years ago: But ů 
Dutch | Having 2 ſome Know le edge of his Def gu) ft t 
ed in ſuch D. luges Fit, and ſold it ſo cheap, 19 


he was forced to give over the Raiſing any mere 
it, at that Time. | 


A 


A 


A 
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at Wrertain any Thoughts of Planting 
e. them. And ſo far of the Objections 
d- "uy Interruptions, which the Raiſing 


le, of Madder is at preſent ſubject to. 
out all theſe (how ſignificant ſoever 
in z hey may to uninduſtrious Men ap- 
a-“ 


pear) may be got over, when once 
e are (as we hope in a few Years 
o be) got poſſeſs d of the Species. 
For if thoſe Obſervations of the Au- 
hor of he Art of Dying in Colours 
e true /one of which is alſo con- 
brmed by the Treatiſe wrote in 
Trench, called la Maiſon Ruftique ) 
that Madder may be raiſed from Seed, 
Nnd alſo from the very Cuttings of the 
green Stalks as well as Roots, as 
Bint, Tarragon, Balm, and other 
Plants of that Kind are; ſure it can 
e no very great Difficulty to encreaſe 
in a few Years. And then as to the 
Woo Pitch, tis much to be hop'd that 
1. e Power, Wiſdom, and Foreſight 
If the Legiſlature are ſuch, that they 
„n caſily prevent the Dutch from 
import- 
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importing of a Commodity, which 3 


we can raile ourſelves ſo well. 


MzxcnanrTs and Scafaring Men“ 


ra 
. 
4 
# 
A 


2 


4 
+7 
1 


may indeed exclaim againſt it, as i 


may be a ſmall Deduction from Na. 


vigation, and the Profits they reap 
by the Importation of it : But le 


1 
4 


. 


them conſider {what has been hint“ 


ed at in another Part of theſe Eſſays 
that 14 Men can navigate or impor 
more Madder from Holland tha 
1400 Men can raiſe. And then le 
the World judge who are the trueſ e 
Friends to their Country; thoſe w 
would raiſe it here, or thoſe whos, 
for the ſake of Navigation, woul#M. 
import it from abroad. Bur of thifY; 


enough. *F 


THE next View we have take 
on the Sheets which follow, is thy 150 
Introduction to N. V. wherein ti 
Diſputes concerning the Ancient aus 
Modern Husbandry, and the ini 
rious detractive Remarks, which a 
made on ſome part of Virgil's i 


Gcorgicf 


þ * 
8 Hf 


Fudge, fully anſwer'd. 
; Author is not content to attack Vi- 
vil only, 
gainſt every one that has or may fol- 
low him, it will not (tis humbly 
ghop'd / be a Labour altogether un- 


ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
Georgick, by the Author of the Horſe- 


veins Husbandry, are, as we 
But as that 


but allo to bear hard a- 


ſeful, if we 


point out ſome of the 


chief Arguments, which that volu- 
ple Author makes uſe of, to induce 
the World to believe, that the ancient 
Pyſtem of the Husbandry was entire- 
y wrong, and that every thing 
which all Husbandmen, both An- 


cient and Modern, have been do- 


Fins in the Field or Garden, for this 
ſcventcen hundred Years 
more, are diſagreeable both to Philo- 
ſophy and Reaſon : 
of his Arguments being againſt the 
aufe of Manures of any Kind, though 
in| 


-h al 


paſt and 


One of the chief 


they have all along been underſtood 
7% be the natural Repairers of the 
Defects, and Decays, of all en xhauft- 


= 
12 


0 ed, 
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Xx ADVERTISEMENT. i 
© ed, worn-out Soil, and defig nd by 1 


it, for the fattening and improving 
© of the Earth, and for the render. 
ing it more fruitful. 3 
Bur all this is poſitively denyed 
by the Author of the Hor/e-Hoemy'? 
Husbandry ; who from one practi- 
cal Inſtance, for the Truth of which 
there is only his own iþp/e dixit, a. 
ſerts © That Corn ſow d on a Hough? 
Field only, without any Dung at? 
© all, was much better than a neigh- 
© bouring Field, which had been 
© always dung'd once in three off 
four Years; where the Crops fail dt 
ſo much, that they were judg'd by 
© ſome Farmers not to be the Tithe 
of the other: That the * Hough 
Field had not received any Dung 
or other Manure for many Yeanþ 
© before, it being out of the Reach of 
the Cart; nor was there any Fold 
kept 

* See the Differences beteveen the Old and N 


Husbaadry, in the firſt Quarto Edition of tb 
ns Fares 0, 
; * 1515 bCo i 0 


A 


A 


—— 
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\ kept on the Farm. Upon which 
he was convincd that Horſe- 


houghing (if duly perform'd) en- 


F< riches the Soil more than Dung, 


Eu A A A * A A A A A A A A A 


Ec. and leaves the Land in a much 
better Tilth for a ſucceeding 


Crop. 


Fur Reaſons he takes to be very 
obvious; Firſt, becauſe the artificial 
Pabulum, Food or Paſture of Plants 
is made, and encreas'd, by Pulveri- 
zation only ; and ſays that there 1s 
nothing elſe in any body's Power to 
enrich Grounds, but to Pulverize it, 
and (in which one Point, he is cer- 
tainly in the Right of, let the other 
be as 1t will) by keeping it from being 
exhauſted by Vegetables. But that 
Superinductions of Earth are in- 
deed Additions of more Ground, or a 
changing of new for old, but as ſuch 
may more properly be call d Purcha- 


ing, than Cultivating,” But all 
this is what tis to be fear'd he 
can't anſwer ſo well for. And to 


e 2 ſome 
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ſomeof theſe poſitive Aſſertions, with- 
out a ſtronger Proof than the ipſe dixit | 1 
of a Perſon, ſo partial to his own O- £ 
pinion, as the oft quoted Author of | 
the Horſe- Hoeing Husbandry ſcemlf 
to be, few Gentlemen of Reading 
and Experience, will, 'tis to be ſup-| 
poſed, agree. 3 he does not 
pecify, in the firſt Place, what Sort 
of Soil it is that he had Pulveriz d, 
whether light or heavy ; rr 
that of his Neighbour's, which (tho 
contiguous or adjoining to his oπ’gn̊n 
might be of a Nature quite different 
to it; nor what thoſe Summers were, 
in which he made thoſe Obſervations 
(ſuppoſing them true, which is much 
to be doubted). For if the Summer 
happen'd to be very hot, burning and 
dry, and a little too much Dung was | 
laid on his Neighbour's Field, then, 
that would * burn it up than 
nouriſh the Corn that grew there; 
and then, as he fays well cnough, 
Puloerization only might do as 3 well » 
as Diungins. A Gain, 
5 


© 
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ch. AGarn, as to the Contexture of 


Ithe Soils; if they were of a lumpiſh, 
heavy Nature, tis certain then that 


i 


« 1 Pulverization is the chief, (if not the 
ms | Pnh) Method of making it produce 
ing rops well. But then, on the o- 

1p-| Ther Hand, if the Soil was naturally 
not | l ight and hollow, over-much Plow- 


ort ng or Pulverizing of it, would be not 
;d, pnly needleſs, but alſo deſtructive 
het fo it: And it is as ridiculous to af- 
ho firm that one and the ſame Culture, 
vn) and one and the ſame kind of Ma- 
ent FÞure, is common to all ſorts of Lands, 
re, Fs it is to affirm that Coughs and 
ons Fatarrhs are cured by the ſame Re- 
ich Fncdies that Fevers are; or that 
ner Prandy is as good for x Perſon of 
nd Hectick Conſtitution, as Oil of Al- 
was monds, Treacle, or other Emolli- 
en, Its are. 

1an To bring this miſtaken Opinion 
re; the Author of the Horſe-Hocing 
oh, FE :5sbandry to the Teſt : Let there be 
zell oo Fields of hollow, light Land, 
IN, | 


= 
ve 
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as conti2uous (2s may be) to one ano-| ; 
ther, and let them be of as fine | 
black Mold as can bc en, ſuch as} J 
is at or about Wilcot in the County 
of Wilis (beſides ſeveral other Places 1 
not many Miles Diſtance from Pre] 
ſperous Farm, which is the Reſidence 
of that elaborate Author; the Soi 
of which Place, to all appearance . 
is of the beſt Kind, being of J, 
blackiſh Hue, with an Intermixtur 
of white ſandy Particles, or Gems df 
| a glittering Aſpect, and ſuch as, 2 
F the firſt Sight of it, would to one 
thinking, produce almoſt any Thingf g 
But from the carefulleſt Experiment 
which have been made on it, it ha 
appeared that, without Limeing, i 
will produce nothing but Fern; and 
whenever it is broke up / notwithſtandſ 
ing it has been a Lay a good while . bor 
it will bear no Burthen of Corn tal 
is worth any Thing, nor will Stray f E 
itſelf ſcarce grow upon it: Whill = 
other Fields, of the ſame kind off 
Conte 


pL 


1 
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0 PIContexture and Hue, which are well 
ne L im'd, will produce as much as can 
stand upon the Ground. So far is Pul- 
Wkerization /tho an uſeful Piece of Cul- 
* ure, on deadiſh, lean, ſour Lands ) 
"From being a Catholicon, or, in the 
ne Language of Empiricks or Quacks, a 
Sol Medicine that cures all manner of Diſ- 
10efaſes (ſhall we add, paſt, preſent, and to 
f TFome p) That tho' uſeful to ſome Soils, 
I t is Poiſon to others. For thus far the 


xperience of all Ages confirms, that 
ny Land that is never ſo much in 
Heart, and is continually ſow'd with 
ne and the ſame Kind of Grain, will 
ot akwayscontinue to beſo, (tho it may, 
very ſtrong, for ſome Time) but will 
8 "hc ſubject to Decay, and in a few Years 

"Ib produce little or nothing at all. To 
tan Nonclude, the ſame opinionated Geni- 
ile) , which induces that Author to cry 
1 thi oven the Su perinduction of Manure 


Stray 10 Lands of all Kinds with out any 


„ A 
Jnes 
ung, 
lend 
t has 


hill 


Wrticular Exception or Diſtinction } 

ad 01 N - 
s alſo prompted him to affirm, tha. 
Fold- 
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Folding of Land with Sheep is à very uſelej; 
Piece by Husbandry alſo ; on which account he | 
keeps no Sheep on his Farm. But for which, | 
if he was but to make a Tour or Tus 


in the Vet, he would ſoon be ſtigmatiz a | | 


as he is in the Eaſt, for a Mente Captu,| 
or Madman: Since, next to the Advantage 


of Wool, of which the Southern Parts off 


Hampſhire, Wilts, and Dorſetſhires produce 
near as much as all England beſides, that 
of the Dung and Urine of Sheep has, by 
long Experience ( which is a much bette 
Miſtreſs than Conjecture) been found to be 
of the greateſt Uſe, eſpecially on light 


A ah 3 mm 
N 
I 
1 * * 


Lands; on which Account, beſides thei 
Breeding of gteat Quantities of Lamb, 
Ewe Flocks are reckon'd to be much bet 
than Weather or He-Flocks are. 

To ſum up all: Tho' learned and ex 


rienc'd Men have differed ſomewhat 


g the Effects « 


cr Opinions, concerning 
Manure on Land; ſome imagining. Thi 


* the End of Dunging and Manuring i 


Land, was only for the Sake of Mellow 
ing, not Fattening of it; and that it do 
© not contain any Salts of the ſame NY 
ture of the Earth on which it is he 
and conſequently that its Uſe on Lane 
* 1s only to hollow them, not to fati! 
* them, or, in other Words, does not 4. 
* ford Matter fit for the Formation i! 
Growth of Plants; but that its 5 


* TA or. 
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= * per and only Otfice, was, to ſoften and 
relax the too great Stubbornneſs and So- 
lidity of the Earth: By that means ren- 
dering the Juices thereof more capable 
of entering into the Interſtices or Pores of 


s Seeds and Plants, ſet or fow'd in it: Vet 
fall Husbandmen, as well Practical, as Men 
Les 

4 of Theory, agree, that Manure of all 
e Kinds, if properly adapted to the ſeveral 


* Kinds of Earth, you would improve, im- 
bu part a Fertility and Richneſs to it; poor, 
5 S barren Sands (in particular) being migh- 

FFtily fatten'd and enrich'd by an unctuous 
and oily Marle, whilit thoſe that are heavy 
den are indeed render'd more ſpiritous, by 


: 


the fiery Applications of Sea Sand, Coal, 


" Peat and other Aſhes, which not only 
* rouſe thoſe dull and latent Principles of the 
4 Earth out of the profoundeſt Lethargy, but 


1 ämpart Salts thereto, proper for the Nouriſh- 
1 ment of Plants. And tho' * a very learn- 
ed Gentleman has declar'd himſelf of a 
different Opinion, when he affirms, © That 
Lime 10 alſo, is ſerviceable no other way 

8 than other Manures are; and that Ha- 
bandmen ſay of it, that it does not fatten, 
but mellow the Ground: Yet Experience 
ieells us, hat though Lime is ſometimes us'd 
Wan cold, wet Lands, as well as on thoſe which 
are light and dry; yet its Effefts are more viſi- 
9 f ble, 


pro .“ Dr. Woodward is hi: Eſſay on Vegetation in «ther 
= EUN 
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ble, and more beneficial to light, ſandy Grounds, 


than they are to thoſe which are heavier, and 
of a cloſer Contexture: Which could not be, 
if it was only of a mellowing Quality. But 
this will more fully appear under the Ar. 
ticle of Lime; where, from ſeveral curious 
Experiments, the Effects of Lime on 
Ground of different Qualities, will more 
fully appear. 

To proceed in a regular Examen of 
what the Author of the Horſe-Hoeing Hu, 
bandry has aſſerted in other Parts of Hul- 
bandry, we are to obſerve, that in Page 
135, and 143, of the Quarto Edition, in 
order to caſhier the Old Huſbandry, _ 
make Room for the Introduction of the 
New, he appears to have made a very er- 
roneous Calculation, ( eſpecially concerning BY 
the Old.) And if he i is as inſincere in the] FO 
New (which ſcarce any Body knows but him- ÞR- 
felt) as he is in the other, the World will 
be ſtill left in the Dark, as to the real Be- 
nefits, they are like to reap by it. 

WHrarT he ſays, Page 134, ſeems to be 
true, vis. * That the Pr ot or Loſs ariſing 
* from Land, is not to be computed, from the 
« Value of the Crop it produces only, but fron 
« its Value, after all the Expences of Seed, 
© Tillage, &c. are deducted. But if what 
chat voluble Author aſſerts be not genuine] he 
(as it is much to be fear'd it is not) thoſe BY 
Words, well expreſs'd as they are, will fig- tha 
nify little. Fos, 


— a 


TE 
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is, Fon, in the firſt place, he appears to have 
nd ſet the Expences of the Old Huſbandry in an 
e, exaggerated, erroneous Light, hen he charges 
ut be whole Account of Dunging to the Wheat Crop 
r. only, whereas every Body knows that the Effects of 
us noſt Dungings ( if they are well done) remain 2 or 


| 3 Crops longer, tor the Service of Barley, Peaſe, 
on FF Oats, Graſs-Seeds, Fe. And whoever would 
re FAY make a juſt Eſtimate of the Charges of every 
8 fort of Manure, ſhould enquire how long it will 
of laſt, and then divide the Aggregate or Total Ex- 
1. FX pence by that Number; and then, if 1ts Effects 
will remain 4 Years, the Fxpence of Dung per 


px Annum will 6 but 125. 64. 
ip THz 1/4. 35. 6 d. which he allows for Seed 


in and Tillage, is ( notwithſtanding his Aſſertions 
nd FF to the contrary ) wrong, ſtared ; ſince there are 
he FS few Farmers plow above twice, or thrice at 
er- moſt, in the ſtiffeſt Lands. And as all thoſe Kind 
of Ploughings (if ſo we may call chem) if done 


ns 
he by Oxen, will not come to above 2 or 3s. an 
mn. (cre, the whole Charge cannot amount to above 
" $9 or 10s. an Acre; and then, allowing two 
FS Buſhcls and a half of Wheat to an Acre, the 
e. Expence of Seed, Harrowing it in, Sc. when at 33. 
Ler Buſhel (the Price which Wheat has carried for 
be ſome Time) cannot be above or 105. more. In 
hort, if a Statute Acre of Land falls into the 


% Han os of a good Hind, who ploughs with Oxen, 
and is a good Seedſman, he will plough, ſow, 
Find Seed and all (as Corn now goes) for about 
"i 185. a Acre. So that the Horſe-hoer has ſet it 
aat Fa matter of 5 or 6 Shillings an Acre more, than 
ine he ought to do. 

ole BY Axorner great Partiality, that is viſible in 
hat Author, is his ſetting the Rent of Land when 
| "= 2 eni⸗ 
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employed in the Old Huſbandry at 105. an Acre; 
whereas he reckons nothing at all for it, when it 
is employ'd in his New Way. Nor does he (a 
far as we are ahle to judge of it) allow e. 
nough for Tillage, Drilling and Weeding; 
which he makes to amount, in the whole, to? 
no more than 5s. an Acre (tho? from ſome curſo. 
ry Obſervations we gueſs it comes to 8 or 10s, 
By which it appears, that, in order to introduce 
that new Syſtem of Huſbandry of his, he ha 
made his Calculation in a very unfair Manner; 
fince the two or three times Ploughing alſo (in 
order to Pulverize the Land) ſeems to be « 
neceſſary in the New, as the Old Huſbandry 
And then the Saving in the new Way, can only be 
from the ſmaller Quantity of Seed, which is re 
quired there leſſer than in the old Way. S | 
As to what that voluble Author affirms cor J 
cerning the Advantages which would accrue u o 
Tillage, if it was to be done by Oxen, rate 1; 
than Horſes, it is readily agreed: Bur then iti b 
no new Notion, nor can he with Juſtice pretend tl 
to have the Honour of broaching it; ſince tie b 
Practice of it has been much known in the further m 
molt Parts of the Meſt Country (as well as in La. le 
ceſter/hire, in Derbyſhire, and ſeveral other Co th 
ties in the North, where the Land is deep, and ti ¶ ce 
Corn yields but a ſmall Price) than he can tel fo 
them. But that is not all: Fitzberbert, an ar, ha 
cient Huſbandman, makes mention of it alſo n V 
Fol. VI. of his well- wrote Huſbandry ; when fit 
he ſtates the Advantages between the Ox, and ole 


Horſe-Plough, in a very impartial Manner, With 

* In fome Places (ſays he) an Ox-Plough 3Wer, 
© better than a Horſe-Plough, and in ſome, Reitt 
Places the Horſe-Plough is the beſt; that i ec 


* to ſay, where the Huſbandman has ſeven hic 
good 
© * 
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good Paſtures to put his Oxen into at Nights 
when they come from their Labour, there the 
x- Plough is the better. But where there is 


no ſuch rich Paſture, there it will not do fo 
well, becauſe an Ox will not endure Labour 
all Day, and be put into an ordinary Com- 
mon, or before a Herdſman, where he 
muſt ſtand all Night with a ſmall Quantity 
of Food, and then go to his Labour again in 
the Morning. But if he be put into good Paſ- 


9 ture all Night, where he may get his Belly 


full, he will work well the next Day. And 
Oxen (adds he) will plough on tough Clay, and 
hilly (we may add boggy ) Land too, where 
Horſes will ſtand ftill and not ſtir. 

Bur then, on the contrary, where there is 


little or no Paſture (as is the Caſe where 


Farms are continually employ'd in Tillage, 


or for Corn) and where the Soil is ſandy and 


light, there the Horſe-Plough is the beſt ; 


p $ becauſe Horſes will go faſter on, and make 


the Ground evener than Oxen can, and ma 


be kept tether'd, or ty'd on the Banks of com- 


mon Fields, or be fed in the Houſe cheaper (at 
leaſt better) than Oxen are. But then, take 


them one time with another, they are more 
coſtly, and more Subject to Diſeaſes and Miſ- 
FF fortunes than Oxen ; the worſt that generally 
happens to them (i. e. Oxen) after very hard 

Working, being Poverty; but then they are 
"F fitter for Fattening, than if they had their 
old Fleſh on their Bones. Thus much, 
ich more to the ſame Purpoſe, from Fitz. 
„ erbert; but all this is no real Objection, 
either does it make any Difference be- 

cen the Old and New Huſbandry, in both 
Phich, Oxen (if there is Keeping for them) may 


be 
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be well employ'd, and to as good an Advan- | 
tage in the one as in the other, 
TRE are ſeveral other Obſervations mak. 
ing, on other Parts of the Hor/e-boeing Huſban- i 
dry, in other Parts of theſe Tracts; and many 
more might be made, to prove the Ridiculoul. {gc 
neſs of his Aﬀertions. But this Advertiſement 
having been already enlarg*d beyond its proper 
Bounds, we ſhall be oblig'd to ſuſpend our far: 
ther proſecuting it, till ſome other Time, but 
that there is one Particular, which we can by no 
means paſs over, * When he denies the Nece/. Rr. 
« ſity there is, of changing the Species of Grain, 
* or Graſſes, in Huſbandry ; and that if the Mori 
© <vill be but ſo kind, as to follow his New Methol i 
f Huſbanary, they may ſow one and the ſame Son 
, Grain ( ſuppoſing Wheat or any other Specie 
© that will yield the beſt Price) for ever.“ But we 
dare not be ſo ſanguine as that; nor dare we (tho 
we grant him every thing that he can poflibly 
require, as to his Opinions concerning the Vege- 
table Palates of Plants) affirm, That any Sort 
of Earth, which is once proper*for Wheat im 
any other Grain, will by the Uſe of his, o 
© any other Inftruments of that Kind, continu: 
always to be ſo; but that the Virtue of then 
vill by often Sowing, one Time or another, bed 
extracted and eaten out, and except there be: 
Superinduction of freſh Soil, or a different 
« Species of Grain ſown on it, it will in a feu 
£ Years be worn out. Jan 
The moſt common Obſervations that eve Hot 
were yet made, either in the Field or Garden, Y w 
are undeniable Contradictions of ſuch a Suppo- y a9) 
ſition 3 and that though you change the Situation Wi Qu 
chat 

entic 


ps hs + a 


See the Preface to the Quarts Editicn of the Vos 
Hoeing Husbandry, p. 7. 
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or Rows of Peaſe, Beans, or any other Grain 
in the Field or Garden (which is the utmoſt that 
can be done in his new Syſtem of Huſbandry) yet 
by often cropping it with one and the ſame Grain, 
and kept as clear of Weeds as ever you can) they'll 
Wdwindle and come to nothing. And as to Tim- 
Per, there are ſome Obſervations that would 
moſt lead Mankind to believe, that there are dif- 
Werent Juices, which are diſſeminated thro' this 
: {Maſs or Globe of Earth we walk on (was it not fo 

| learly anſwer'd in the following Eſſays) which 


are allotted for the Nouriſhment of the particular 
enus's (and perhaps Species) of Plants which 
grow upon it; and of Places, where Oaks having 


Ir 
hy) tood a long T ime, at laſt went off and died away, 
on Piving Place to Beech, Aſh, Hornbeam, and 


8 
ie Fer Trees: Two Inſtances of which (amongſt 
any others that might be mention'd) we here 
thy riert. 
ib Tux firſt Example, is of a very large Wood 
ece- Near Cirenceſter in Gloceſter ſhire, the Seat of the 
Sor Right Honourable the Lord Bathurſt, which has 


be a ons, which give great Colour to ſuch aSuppoſition. 
erem i 1 He ſecond Inſtance is of Rhea Wood, at 
few a Harwood in Yorkſhire, the Seat of the 
Fight Hon. the Earl of Carliſle, which is now 

ever of ſome of the fineſt old Beech-Trees that are 
rden, Wy where to be ſeen ; notwithſtanding all which, 
ppo· a Survey, made no longer ago, than the Reign 
ation Queen Elizabeth (which Survey remains ſtil] 
chat Illuſtriovs Family } there was not a Word 
entioned of any ſuch Trees growing there, tho' 
there 


Hors 
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there was of Oak, Aſh, and even Maple, and 1 
White-thorn, which grew there; which has eſta 
bliſh'd a Belief in thoſe Parts, that Plants lik: 
Families ſuceeed each orher; and that, tho? thi 
Change of the Genus or Species of Plants may nx: 
proceed from * the particular Taſte, and Inclin« 
* tion of Plants, or from the Quality and Decay i 
* thoſe Fuices, which have been ſuppoſed to be ad 
« apted to each of them, yet it may to the Quan. 
© ty, ſince Beech-Trees are well known to grow n 4 
© a much drier, exhauſted or worn-out Soil tha 
© Oaks, &c. will.” And this, if applyed to de 
lower Tribes of Plants, ſuch as Flowering Shrub, . 
Corn, Grain, and Garden .Herbs, of all Kind 
(which delight in Change of Soil much) is a D. 
monſtration of the Neceſſity there is of changigſ 4 
the Species; and that though Dr. Woodward u ; 
a Favourer of the Notion of Palates in Plans 
yet when he argues for ſuch a Change as we har 5 
been ſpeaking of, His Eye-ſigbt was not of tu 
ALKind, nor was his Imagination fo fallaciai a 
« ftrong, as that of the old Woman, who ſaw "Wl 11 
« Needle upon the Barn, but could not ſee the Bu 
© itſelf: Nor that that good and learned MY + 
(who did not take upon him to be a practi bg 
Farmer) was aſleep when he made thoſe Obſe 
vations. A way of treating of the Aſhes of ſuc 
a learned Man (as he himſelf owns him to be) th al 
no Man of real Ingenuity, or Senſe, would be 
guilty of. = . 
LerT this then ſuffice for a ſnort Examen, of whit Ip 
remain'd in part to be ſaid concerning the mi 
taken Opinion, and injudicious Remarks, of ti 
Author of the Horſe-Hoeing Huſbandry, while 
compleating what has been ſaid on theſe Head: 
in ſeveral Parts of the following Papers, is a Co 
cluſion of this Advertiſement. * 


Fartwi: 
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SAG 


THE 


PRE FACE. 


38 length (after many un- 

pardonable Delays ofour 
Printers, occaſioned by 
that great Number of 


1 Pamphlets with which the Preſſes 
all over the Town are filled) are 
| 


like to appear in their Order, N& 
4, 5, and 6, of the Praclical Hus- 


9 bandman and Planter ; wherein not 


F [ory the Practice, but the Theory 


alſo, of thoſe uſeful Sciences, will 
be ſet in a ſtronger and more con- 


e ſpicuous Light, than they have 
ever hitherto been. 


. 
— 
g — 
r < 
ay 
od =X 
«4s 


; dy and Application that has for 


For notwithſtanding all the Stu- 


this 


L wv ] 
this thirty or forty Years laſt paſt | 


been made, towards the Attain- 
ment of a competent Knowledge I 
in the Practice of Husbandry and 
Planting, and of the Theory which 
leads thereto, 'tis evident from 
Experience, that the greateſt Part 
of the Nation have not come into 


many Parts of the true Notions of 


it, till of late; having been all a- 
long bewildered in dark uncertain ÞR 
Paths : And tho' the Reaſonings 


about Vegetation have been va- 
rious, and the Conteſts great, yet 
nothing has been determined fi 


nally, ox with any Judgment, about] 


the Meaſures that Nature takes in 
the carrying on of that great 


Work ; nor of the Original ofÞ%* 

Plants, their Method of imbibing, Fi 
modifying, and railing up the Ju- 
ces of the Earth thro' the 'I'runk, 
Stems, and Leaves of Trees ; the] 1 


Recidivation, Deſcenſion, or Cir- 
culation of thoſe Juices having, 


min 


for 


] V 

for near this Hundred Years laſt 
paſt alſo, been the undetermined 
Subject of the Learned. 
Ihe Ancients, of which Num- 
| |S ber were 1 veophraſtus , Albertus 
1 FR Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Ferneliuis, 
and others, held, That the Light of 
E Heaven (that is, the Sun) was the 
f F:mmcdiate Cauſe of all Things, and 
-t bat all mixed Earths had a ſeminal 
in . Dualit)y originally placed in them at 
os ſibe Time that the World was 
a · made, which, by the Co-operation of 
et Heat, Morſture, Air, &c. was the 
hi (rue Origine and Riſe of Plants, with- 
ut out the Help of real corporeal Seed; 
nÞ&vhich they judged to be Rules too 
eat mechanical for Providence to be 
oi governed by. And of this Opi- 
ng nion alſo was Seneca, Virgil, Car- 


u lan, Baptiſta Porta, &c. who aſſert- 
nb ed, that by the Bleſſing of Pro- 
the vidence at the firſt Creation of 
Dir. Things, all Farths were enducd 
ng; it the Faculty of producing Plants : 
for And 


[vi] 
And ſome of them, eſpecially L. 
cetus, relates (as is inerted more 
at large in N 2. p. 69.) that in 
the Jops of the N Mount! i 
there were Stones of that wonder. | 
ful Nature, that being put under 
the Droppings of the Wine Spig : R 
got, they would naturally produce F 
Hus groonß, deligbi ful to the Lale fu 
md. Not. pr judicial 10 Health. To M 
conclude this, tho' there are tuo m. 
of the beſt and moſt learned of al th. 
our modern Authors, who are very tio 
modeſt in their Opinions on thi M. 
Head (we mean Evehn and Ra))jan) 
as judging it to favour too muci Bui 
of the Principles of Lucretius, who Int. 
attributed every Thing to ſecondſÞpay 
Cauſes : Yet they produce tuo # 
Inſtances which ſeem to favour the ed! 
Truth of it, and thoſe were theſ pini 
extraordinary Productions of com- I 
mon Muſtard- Seed , upon tht 
cleanſing of the Dykes in the Ik 


of Ah, and other Parts of Lincwi 
and 


3" 
2 


4 
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and Cambridgeſhires ; and of that 


E great Plenty of the Aryſimun, or 
Iro, an Exotick which was never 
| ſeen or heard of in England before, 
but which grew plentifully (as Dr. 
= Morriſon and others relate) in the 
Ruins of London after the great 
Fire. But againſt theſe there have 
ſince riſen up ſome very learned 
Men, who, from ſeveral Experi- 
ments, have endeavoured to prove 
the Im poſſibility of the Produc- 
tion of Plants from any indigeſted 
Matter; or, in other Words, from 


any Thing but corporeal Seed : 


[But this being the Subject of the 
Introduction to the next Eſſay, we 
ſay no more of it in this Place. 


And to proceed: As the Learn- 


ed have differed much in their O- 


pinions of the Original of Plants; 

ſo have they alſo in that of their 
Suction, Modification, and of the 
Motion of the Juices which nou- 


1h and ſupport them. 
Some 


Some of our modern * Authors 
have been ſanguine enough to 
think, that every particular Plant 
has Juices in the Earth which are 
more properly adapted to its Nou- 
riſhment, than others which ly: 
near, or are contiguous to them; 
and that they are endued, as ii 
were, with Palates, by which they, 
diſtinguiſh thoſe which are goods 
and proper for their Nouriſhment 
from others which are not: And 


ſeem to 1nfer thence (what is e 
ceedingly contradictory to Exper 
ence) that provided you can but find , 
different Species of Plants enough ( 
to feed on thoſe different Juices, you I 
may plant or ſow that Ground fol - 
| ever, without any Renewal of the {1 
Soil. And another ꝗ very learned C 
Author of our own Country ſeem - 
to be of the ſame Mind, when he / 


QT, 


*The late Mr. Richard Bradley, Fellon I 
of the Royal Society, 2 
+ Dr. Woodward, Act. Phileſoph. No 25 
writ 


a? 
* 


* 
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writes, that every 1 of Vege- 
table requires a peculiar and ſpe- 
citick Matter for its Formation 
and Nouriſhment ; yea, and that 
each Part of the fame Vegetable 
does fo too; with much more to 


the ſame Purpote. And in a I rea- 
tiſe “ lately tranſlated from the 


Freach, being Dialogues between 
ſome Gentlemen and a Lady, 1t 
18 aſſerted, that coc Syccies of 
Plants has bes Tuclination and Taſte ; 
that this muſt be ſupplied with acid; 
that, with 0 weet Salt; one demants 
Milk, auot her muſt be nourifhed with 
Oi. But how this can be accom- 
modated without a Miſtake, the 
Author of thoſe Dialogues is at 
tome Difhculty to account for: 
Only in general, that Air and 
Heat only are commiſſioned to give 
Motion to all the Fuices they find, 
and to direct them to the Plants; 3 


" SpeFacle de la Nature, p. 191. 


La] which 


LX | 

cobich are then to chuſe for them- i 
ſelves whatever they want. 3 
But a * late voluble Writer has 
attacked all theſe Perſons, with a 
Vivacity uncommon 1n molt Au- 
thors, by asking, How uit is puſ- 
ſible that either of theſe inſenſible $4 
gents ( ſuppoſe Water or Air) ſhould 
be punctual in delivering to each 
Plant its own Particles? Her though 
ihe Agent hal moſt exactly n 6 
his Conniſſion, in diſturbing the Ii. | 
activity of thoſe three Particles only, a [ 
which are appointed for the Nouri. [ 
ment of NH beat, Barley, and Oats; ! 
Jet <ohben it bad fetched them forth by | 
if wt ſhould carry the Wheat Particles 
to the Barley, 07 thoſe of the Barley A 


* * — * N a 
& = 4. - > 
"4" 7 8 of ” * 8 
; * x 7 - F< os * . 
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* 


; 
o the I/heat, it would be a Miſtake * 1 
of oreat Conſequence. oY 
i. cat Conſcq q: 


Notwithſtanding all which, and 
much more which might be added FF 
on this Subject, we don t take up- K 
on us to affirm, as ſome have done, 


1 thro Tull, Eſqʒ 


that 


r 
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that that Land which is once proper 
ar Wheat, will always continue |o : 
No; not only the Practical * Wri- 
ters of former Times, but later 
Experience allo, teaches the con- 
trary; for that in Length of Tune 
zt loſes that Property, Put ſooner in 


me Lands, and later in others. But 
this is not owing to any different 
AQualities of the Juices, which theſe 


Geltlemen ſuppoſe to be in the 


Earth; but to the great Quan- 
tities of them, and rhe natural 
Frame and Structure of the Seeds or 
Plants which are ſowed or planted 
upon it. 


Thus, for Example, when we 


would abate the Over-rankneſs or 
Fe rtility of any new-broke Ground, 
ve ſow Hemp, or any other 
Sort of Grain which we ſuppoſe 
will waſte that Rankneiſs ; which 
Plunts, when they come to grow 
(by Means of the Spungineſs of 


For this ſee Varro, Columel. Virgil, &c. 
a 2 their 


[ XU. 
their Roots) will avariciouſly im- 
bibe and fuck up all the Juices of 
the Earth whatever, that lye near 
to, or act in Contact with them; 
theſe Roots being, from their na- 
tural Frame and Order, wonder- 
fully capacitated for that Purpoſe: 


And after that, when this Hemp, | 
or other Grain, has arawn oft all, 


or moſt of thoſe volatile or ſulphu— 


reous Particles, which would make 


the Wheat (were it ſowed on that 


Land before) ſmutty, and run all 


to Straw ; then we tow ſome other 
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Sort of Grain, as Wheat or Barley, . 


and after that Oats, and laſt of al 


perhaps Peaſe ; which are all of 


them, irom the Structure of ther I. 


Roots, as before, qualified for the 


Reception of thoſe prolifick Juices, |: 


either more or lets, as they are 
more or lets foft and ſpungy, 
or woody and hard : Which oblige 
us to conclude, with the Author of 
the Horte- houghing Husbandry, 
that the vegetable Particles of 1 
Earth 5 


2 
. 
© "nd 
4 
7 
* 
4. 
* 5 
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Harth are not proper, but common to 


Plants; and that the beneficial 
(bange which is made in common 
1 Husband. 5 is not from the Quality of 
be Juices of the Earth, but from 
be Quantity of them, and the Con- 
ſbitution of the Plants. which grow 
BS :bcrcon, according to the Account 
I bctorcgoing. But of this more in 
Iche following Eflays on the Struc- 
ture and Gro! wth of Plants, Oc. 


Io proceed: The Reaſon why 
one Plant carries a reſ#novs, another 
Wa mlky, a third a yellow, a fourth 
Wa rd Juice in its Veins ; why one 


has a fragrant, another an offenſrue 


nel; Why one is ſweet to the 
$1 aſe, another bitter, acid, acerb, au- 
ere; ; why one ſhould be uouriſhing, 
another poiſonous; one purging, and 
another aſtringent, are Alterations 
> (except it be in Aſparagus, and 


;FSiome other K:tchen Vegetables ) 


which are not altogether, if at all, 


0 owing to the natural Juices of the 


Y Earth; but to the Modification 
they 
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they receive in their Paſſage, up 
thro' the Trunk or Stem of the 
Tree, by which they are tinEtured 
as any common Water is, by L. 
quorice, Saſſron, Cochineal, &e. Bu 
of this enough. 
The different Motions of the Sap 
in Trees, is a Subject alſo, which, 
like many others that lye out cf 
the common Reach of Mankind, 
has long been the Theſis of great 
Debates amongſt the Learned; ma- 
ny of whom, eſpecially thoſe whoa 
have been more uſed to Books than! L. 
Practice, having run into very great {Bc 
Errors on this Head ; fome, and 
amongſt them, many very great 
and pious Men, believing that at 
the Approach of Winter the Sap 
forſook the Boughs, and took up 
its Rehdence in the Roots all that] 
Seaſon ; and by that endeavouret} 
to illuſtrate one of the moſt mo- 
mentous Points in all the Chriſtian | 
Syſtem: Which will be explained 


as well, if not better, by oth! 
Me- 


L xv | 

b 3 Methods which are the Sequel of 
e Ithis Eflay. 

d Others, of late Years, have been 
„las fanguine in promoting the Doc- 
it trine of the Circulation of Sap in 
FT recs, in the ſame Manner, and for 
the ſame Reaſons, as it is in Ant- 
mals: And into this, * two of the 
moſt efteemed Writers of this Age, 
Wately deceaſed, have unwarily tall- 
ar en. And whoever there are, that 
u. will give themſelves the Trouble 
o of looking into the Memoirs of 
an Literature, as well as ſome learned 
Books, which have been wrote 
(within theſe twenty or thirty Years 
aſt paſt in France, will find to what 
Country 1t 1s, that this Error, a- 
mongſt others which are to be 
ound in their Vegetable Schemes, 
s owing : For as they are a Peo. 
le of no folid Attention to Things, 
Þut cun away with every plauſible 


* Mcſheurs Laurence and Bradley. 
Notion, 
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Notion, tis no Wonder that the; 
err ſo often as they do. | 
Quintimye indeed (by mere Din 
of Practice ) diſcovered the EI 
in his Time: But the French Phil 


loſophers were ſo fond of ther 
new Hypotheſis (which confitte 3 
chiefly in a Syſtem of fine Word 
without any bgnificant Meaning! 
them) waged (as he himſelf writs 3 
great Wars with him. And this EY 
ror, great as it was, could not ben 
moved out of the Minds of Mankin 
tis well if they are yet) till theu 
exceptionable, unparallelled Ex 1 
riments of the Reverend Mr. Ha . 
(from the great Aſſumption ir 
Juices that a Tree makes, and c ac 
ſequently perſpires off, in a FF ca 
Hours Day, ditcovered, by the i 
moſt equal Weight of it, wh 0! 
weighed in the Evening, or nes ra 
Morning early) made it appes co 


© FAT a me ea — 


Reflections on ſome Parts of Agri 
ture, p. 71, | 


thi 
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that there cannot be Time for that 


I Journeying torwards and back- 


vards of the Sap, that thoſe Gen- 
tlemen (could they diſcover the 
I Paſſages through which it paſſes) 
S would make us believe there is; 
Sand that the Ilex, and other graft- 
ed Plants, are Arguments which 
make rather againſt, than for it: 
And that the Recidivation is never 
more demonſtrable, than when 


any Glaſs 1ube or Tubes are, by 


Terebration, let into the Top or 
Middle of a Vine from 9 to 2 or 3 


ri in the Bleeding Seafon ; when the 


Juices which iſſue out of the Vines 
into the Tube, will riſe and fall 
according to the Strength or De- 
cay of the Heat of the Sun; and 


uhen any, even the ſmalleſt Cloud 


only obſcures it, it ſhall make the 
rarified and expanded Juice re- 


coile, recidivate, retreat, or fink 


back again towards the Stem ; but 
then it will riſe, on the Re-ap- 


b pearance 


ö 
| 
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pearance of the Sun again, 1n its 
former Vigour and Strength. In 
fine, we ſhall, we hope, be able, 
in the following Eſſays, to prove, 
that a Ire is no other than a na- 
tural Thermometer, the Liquids of 
which expand themſelves, and rife 
and fall in Proportion to the natu- 
ral Strength or Decay of Heat, that 
there is in the Armoſphere by the 

Victfhrudes of Day and Night; 
and that it is ſubject to the ſame 
Rules, and governed by the fameÞ* 
Laws, as artificial TR 1Þ 


are. 
But not to detain our Readers too 
long in Attairs purely ſpeculative, 
how indiſputably neceſſary foever 4 
they are toward the Attainment] xe 
of a clear and unbyaſſed Know-! 
ledge of Husbandry and Planting, 
we come to theſe Parts of the fol-F 
lowing Eflays, which ſeem more| 
properly to relate to Practice it- 
lelf; or, in other Words, to that | 
Care, | 


„** 


el 
nt 
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3 Care, Skill, and Knowledge that 
is naturally required of every Man 
that would ſow or plant with Suc- 
ceſs: And, firſt, of thoſe Inſtitu— 
tions which are already, or may 


hereafter, be thought proper to be 
made, for the farther Propagation 
and Preſer vation of Jimber. 
is true, a Capitulation of 
thoſe Laws, which are already 
made on that Head, may at firſt 
H1ght be thought an unneceſſary At- 
tempt, becaule there are ſo many 
Law Books in which they are to 
be found: Notwithſtanding all 
dwhich, and more that might be 
added for this Purpoſe, we are, 
from Experience, very well aſſu— 
red of the Neceſſity there is of 
the following Extracts, moit of 
which we have obtained from a 
Gentleman well read in the Law, 
ho is a Favourer of our Society: 
For that there are many Things 
which are taken verbatim from the 
| b 2 Ab- 
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Abſtracts, relating to Husbandry 
and Planting, already ſet forth; 


yet there are ſome, eſpecially thoſe | 


two famous Acts for the Preſer- 
vation of Timber, which were 
made in the Reign of the late 
King George (of glorious Memory) 


which obliged the Inhabitants of 


every Pariſh where any Damage 
was done to Trees, either to dif: 
cover the Perſons who did any 
Miſchief of that Kind, or to pay 
the Damage : But as neither this, 


nor a ſubſequent Act that was af 
terwards made to explain, amend, 
and compleat it, was (after dil 
gent Search) to be found in am] 


of our late Abſtracts; are there 


fore inſerted in this Eſſay at ful 


Length. 
Amongſt the ancient Laws d 


England, as we have already nof 
ted, and when I imber could not 


be ſo ſcarce as it is now, it is found, 
that the very Sound of the Ay 


without 
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ry | without ſeeing the Blows ſtruck on 
1: [Fa lree that was at that Time cur 
ſe | | down, was a ſufficient Conviction of 
1- [A the Perion that was teen to carry 
re that Ax about him; and how neceſ- 
te þ ſary the Re-eftabliſhment of tuch 
an Act is now, is obvious to thoſe 
oi who every Day diſcover ſtrong la- 
5 y Commoners loitering about with 
u Bills on their Backs, and who are 
y brought up, as it were, in a Be- 
Ky liet that the digging down of 
11s, $ Mounds (which are the Barrier 
af. or Encloſure of Wood Lands and 
n Commons) is conſiſtent with the na- 
iu tive Liberty of ther Country 3 and the 
m cutting up of Trees, doing it good Ser- 
re- vice. 
ful But theſe are not the only Per- 
ſons, who are the Deſtroyers of 
0 | what every wiſe Man fees redounds 
no fo much to the Strength and Se- 
no curity of the Nation; there being 
ma] others of a higher Degree that 
A daily commit ſuch Walte in their 
101! Woods, 


—⸗ 
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Woods, as will, if continued, re.. 
duce theſe Nations to an Inability Þ?; 
of defending themſelves : For tho 
this is a Complaint that has been!“ 
long made, and for that Reaſon 1 
the leſs heeded; and tho many BR; 
melancholly thoughtful Men are 
apt to think, that theirs ſurely arc 7 
ſome of the worſt Times that Mia 
ever yet lived in; and thoſe who Fj 
live at Eaſe, that all Complaints] 
of this Kind (like the melancholly 
Vociferations of the Iriſh at the Ob 
ſequies of their deceaſed Friend) 
are Words of Courſe only; yet 
the too too melancholly Obſerva-· 
tions, which thoſe People make, 
who viſit the maritime Counties 
of Sout h-Britain, is to them a cer- No 


tain Confirmation of a well-known NI. 
Truth, viz. that there is not (as ſave: 
may be ſeen from the Thouſands Wor 
of Stumps where it was cut) i þ 
Tenth Part of the Timber now Wet 
growing in thoſe P arts, that was pf 

thirty 


O 
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Fi thirty or forty Tears age; and 
y [that that is in the Hands of thoſe 
0 Fiwho, not wanting Money, will 
be ſure to make the Government 
pay ſeverely for it, when either 
by Age or Misfortune our preſent 
re Men of War (which, when kept 
ne up in good Order, are the trueſt 
Oracles of the Perpetuity, Felt- 
ho city, and Grandure of Great Bri- 
its gain, that can be) come to Decay: 
ly And that the firſt Attempt that will 
b Fever be made towards our De- 
de) Itruction, if ever any Enemy ſhould 
yet overcome us, will be in the De- 
va · I ſtruction of that little Timber that 
Ke, Net remains, may be learnt from 
16 the Orders that were given to the 


er- Meommanders of the Spanzſh Ar- 
wi ada, the principal of which 
(rere, to deſtroy our Woods and 
nds Foreſts, which, they rightly judg- 


ed, were, next to the Providence 
bt God, and the intrepid Valour 
Pt our Seamen, the greateſt Secu- 
rity 
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rity we have againſt foreign Ene. 
mies; there being few of them, 
who, "like the great Xerxes (when 
he paſſed his Army thro' Achs, 
will not ſuffer, but rather com 
mand, them to violate the Play, 
tation of their Adverſaries: OF 
which G. Gabiniue, who both cor 
quered and del ſpoiled the Gre 
(as Ceſar did the Maſſilian) Wood 
are too too melancholly Truths. 

We have already endeavoure 
to vindicate, not only the Le 
lity, but alſo the Neceſſity the 4 
is, for the farther Encloſing fl 
waſte Lands; but humbly ſubme 
it to the Wiſdom of the Leeglll 
ture, in all future Acts of th 
Kind that they make, eſpecially 
made for thoſe Parts which | 
within ten, fifteen, or twen 
Miles of the Sea, or ſome pr! 
cipal River, Whether the Enci 
{ers ſhould not be obliged to plz 
ſome Part of it with Wood, 


Cal 
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cauſe daily Experience ſhews ue, 
that the preſent View of Gain, 
and a Diſregard of what may haps 
pen to Poſterity, prompts many 
(tho' they cut down all they can) 
to plant no Trees at all, whether 
there ſhould not a Set of Men be 


employed in all Timber Countries, 
to prevent thoſe dreadful Waſtes 
that are daily committed by rude 
and unskilful Tenants and Wood- 
men, and extravagant Landlords; 
and to put thoſe Laws in Execu- 


tion that command the Planting 


of more (in Imitation of ſome ap- 


Fi pointed for that Purpoſe in ſeveral 


wife Governments) is ſubmitted 


alſo to the Conſideration of a Wiſe 
and Diſcerning Legiſlature. 


Cyrus (as we are told by Xeno- 


phon) who is recorded for one of 


the greateſt Planters of Antiquity, 


and who marſhalled his Trees like 


his Armies, did this; and gave 


the Care of them to the Charge 


| c ] ot 
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of the Lieutenants of his ſeveral 


Provinces, who were to lee that 


his Orders were punctually com- 


plied with, being inveſted both 
with the Power of rewarding and 
puniſhing thoſe who did well or 
ill in it: And thoſe Maxims, we 
learn, are ftill obſerved by the 
Venctians, and other wiſe States, 
In Britain, likewiſe, there are ex. 
cellent Laws for this Purpoſe; 


but how well they are obſerved, 5 


too melancholly to relate. 
The converting of Common 


Lands, into Woods and 'T1llage, 


is what is allowed by almoſt every 
Body (how little ſoever it is prac- 


tiſed) to be a good Work : But t! 


the Planting of Trees at great Dil 
tances in large open Highways, has 
not, that we can find, been any 
where recommended or attempted 


at; tho' the Clearing of the Mold 
in all deep Highways, would con- 


tribute luckily enough towards it. 


We 
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al We are told that Henry IV. of 
at France, or ſome other Prince of 
n- | that Nation, commanded the 
th | 3 Planting of Walnut - Trees in all 
id | the Highways thro' his Kingdom: 
or | But he was defeated in his Pur- 
we | poſe by the Obſtinacy of his Sub- 

| jects, who would not ſuffer them 
es, 0 grow. And ſome few Years 
x- þ 7 fince, there was an Act of Parlia- 
e; ment for the amending of a cer- 
z tain Road in this Kingdom, where- 

in ſuch a Clauſe was propoſed to 
on be added: But the Narrow-ſpirit- 
oe, neſs of ſome who had the Ma- 
ry nagement of that Affair, prevent- 
ac· ed the farther Proſecution of it; 
aut tho' (where there was Room) it 
JC would (with the Addition of the 
has Statues and Monuments of brave 
ny Men, and ſuch as had deſerved of 
ted their Country, in Imitation of the 
old Romans, have been very refreſhing 
on- to the wearied and melancholly 
it.] Traveller, and (as a worthy Wri— 
We £92 ter 
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ter on Planting has it) would have 


taken off that Penſtveneſs from the 


* 


Minds of thoſe, who having nothing |? 


but dull Roads to caſt their Eyes on, 
and who (inſtead of celebrating) cen. 


ſare ther Supcriours. 


This Preface having been draun! 


out to a much greater Length than 
was at firſt intended, we omit the 
Capitulation of a great many 
Things which relate to practici 
Husbandry, all which will appex 


in their proper Places; but thereſ 


are two Pieces of Improvement, 
which we cannot but take notice 
of before we conclude this Preface, 
as the neweſt and moſt uſeful to 
this Nation, that were ever yet 
communicated to the World in 
Print; and thoſe are the full, true, 


— 


2 


and eaſy Method of Raiſing oi 


Madder, and the cheap and excel. 


„ 
| 
* ; 

4 


lent Improvements that may be. 
made in all Parts of Husbandry hy {1 


the Sowing of Peat-Aſhes ; the 
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5 real Uſes of which (tho' they may 


e undoubtedly procured 1n other 


Places as well as thoſe) are known 
only in one or two Counties of 


LEnland. 
The next Improvement that is 


treated of in this Eſſay, is the Rai- 


ing of Madder, a Root that is of 
ſuch great Uſe in the Dying of 
Scarlet: And whether we conſider 
it as it relates to the Good of the 
Publick in general, or of the Rai- 


ſers or Propagaters of it in parti- 
cular, is a Piece of Husbandry (tho? 
ot altogether unknown, at leaſt 


unpractiſed in Britain) that is; 
and being of the greateſt Moment, 
highly deſerves the Attention of 
every honeſt and induſtrious Bri- 


2 ; 
lo the particular People who 


raiſe it, it will undoubtedly a 


pear to be the moſt beneficial Part of 


Husbandry that is; fince, if taken at 
an Average of ten Vears( which is the 


; Ter m 


j 
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(if ever) brought over by Engliſh Ships: 


EY 


Term of its laſting well in the Ground) 


one Acre of it will produce at leaſt 100 
per Annum, clear of all Expences : Tho 


there are who affirm, that it will produc 3 


a great deal more; and to the Publick i 


will (as we think) undoubtedly appear 3 
alſo to be of the greateſt Advantage ima. 


ginable, not only by employing a very 
great Number of Hands in the Cultivz| 
tion of it; but by the Saving of 20 0 
30, or, as ſome imagine, 40 or ro. 
a Year in ready Money (for which alon 


it is imported) and tho' Navigation, am pe 
the Duty ariſing to the Crown, may b . 


brought in bar againſt it, yet thoſe Ar 


guments alſo will ſoon fail, when we 
oonſider that thirteen or fourteen Men 
(the general Complement of a trading 
Ship) will navigate more, or bring ove! 


more Madder, than thirteen or fourteen 4 
Hundred Men can cultivate and cure 


Beſides all which, Madder 1s not always 
And then as to the Cuſtoms, if the Cul- 


ture of Madder was once brought to any 


Degree of Perfection in England, th: 


Proprietors of it may well be more wil-F 


ling, as well as more able, to pay that 
Duty, and more, to the Crown, than 
thoſe who import it; provided the T ythes 
of the Clergy, an Affair unknown n 


j Holland, 
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alland, as alſo Workmens Wages, be well 


5 |, WFegulated. 

ho From what fatal Source it has ſprung, 
uce that the Raiſing this Uſeful and Benefi- 
kt rial Commodity, has been ſo long neg- 
en Wedted, and ſo many Thouſand Pounds 
n+} quandered away to make other Coun- 
ery | Fries rich, is hard to gueſs ; ſome attri- 
a.] Puting it to the Blindneſs and Stupidity 

) of pf this Country in general; others to 
ol} the domeſtick Jars which have often hap- 


on pen'd therein: But others, (and that 
ani] perhaps with more Truth) to that great 
be Influence the Dutch have over the Coun- 
Ar fils and Trade of every Part of Europe: 
we And the World may caſily gueſs at the 
Hen Value they put upon it, 4. the ſevere 
Prohibition they lay on their Subjects 
wa Þgainſt the exporting of any of the Roots 
teen rhen they are freſh and undried ; and 
ure. For the Breach of which, (if a Letter 
vas Bat was ſent laſt Year from an eminent 
ips:Þ Trader in Huſbandry Affairs in Rozrey- 
Cul-E@#am be true) the Puniſhment is no leſs 
am] lian Capital: And there are others who 
th: Firm, that thoſe mercantile People are 
wil feady to hang out the Flag of Defiance 
dzainſt any Nation that ſhall attempt at 
than Wis Trade; for having a great Stock of 
thes t before Hand, whenever they ſee any 
in] Body entring into that Affair, they threat- 
and, zn ſuch an Inundation of it, as ſhall make 

5 the 
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the new Planters of it, repent of their Un. 
dertaking: But this our Wiſe Legillatur 
will Ctis hoped) take Notice of, in th 
Manner they think moſt convenient an 
proper. 
For if the Complaints of the Fen 
who blame the Stupidity of their Cour 
trymen for ſuffering their Nation to 
drained of its Money, to privchaſe rhe 
Commodities of athers, which they mig 
raiſe and gather at home in ſuch Alm 
dance themſelves , be juſt: How mud 
greater is our Shame (as has been! 
another Place, and cannot be too oft 
repeated) who have much above doub 
the Woollen Trade that they ha 
to ſufter ourſelves to be drained of i 
many Thouſand Pounds a Year of of 
Specie as has been, whilſt a great Dag. 
of our Lend (as proper for it as any 
theirs is) lies uncultivated ; and gre 
Numbers of idle and unprofitable Peoy! 
ſtand ſtill in Heaps, with folded-up Arm 
lamenting the Hardneſs of the Tin 
they live in, whilſt they might be en 
ployed in a much more ufeful Manne 
in the railing of this, and other Commoc 
ties of this Kind. But of this enough. 
And to proceed to the laſt Scdig 
of this Eſſay, we ſhall there give 2s 'ÞR. 
telligible an Account as the Shortie 


of our Time will allow, of the 4 


| | xxxu1t |} 

Un. $ Uſcs and Advantages of Peat-Aſhes in 
the Improvement of Corn and Grazing 

FF Lands; a Piece of Husbandry, tho” the 

8 cheapeſt and beſt that is, yet has not been 


ant! . 

long found out, nor never till now pub- 
e ithed for the Good of the Publick. | 
ou | We have been often told, indeed, of 
„ © {everal Grand Specificks, elaborate Com- 
e poſitions, and other ſtrange and empy- 


Jrical Noſtrums, for doing Wonders in 
Vegetation, and the Improvement of Gar- 

7 the a 3 

dening, as well as Lands kept in Tillage; 


ne 
amy of them of great Expence, and 
ole others altogether impracticable: But here 
dub! Nature has, out of the Boſom or Bowels 
= of the Earth, and, as it were, of her own 
of Accord, afforded us an Improvement, 


hich much excels them all; the Car- 
1.06113 of which is fo light, and the Uſes 
o general, that it may one Time or ano- 
mi ther, add more to the intrinſick Value of 
nd, than all (at leaſt than any other 
aum porticular Manure) that has ever yet been 
diſcovered, can. But this will more 


Tine . : , 
plainly appear in the Account here hint- 

2 en : 

_ d at, which cloſes this Eſſay, which 

W. tent to us by a curious Hand. 

n ; And to conclude this Preface, it may 
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here be expected that we ſhould give an 
Answer to all, or moſt of, thoſe Objec- 
Fons, which are brought againſt Books 
In general, or againſt ſome Parts of theſe 
TX Treatiſes 


[ xxX1V |] 
Treatiſes in particular, by ſome of thoſe 


ſtalking Criticks, which having nothing 


elſe to do, often infeſt Coffee-houſes and 
Bookſellers Shops: But that would be to 
arduous, as well as too prolix a Task; 
one Thing however ſeems necetlary ty 
be added in this Place; and that 1s, an 
Objection that is brought againſt us fir 
the many Quotations, we make out 0 
Ancient and Modern Authors ; theſe Cr; 
ticks ĩuſinuating, that the Quoting of Au. 


thorities, tends more to Oſtentation thai 
any real Advantage. But we beg Lea 
to diſſent from this Poſition 5 and judy 


it a much fairer Practice to own, tha 


conceal the Perſons from whom we han 
received all thoſe valuable Hints, fron 
which fone Part of theſc Papers are com 


piled : Nor can we gueſs whether of the]? 


two, thoſe who pick a Pocket, or pirate ar 


other Man's Works (without acknou lec 


ing from whence they extract it) are tht 
moſt notorions Criminals. However tha 


be, 'tis certain that a juſt Quotation a 


what has been advanced, not only by At 
cient, but modern Practitioners (whet 
agrecable to Reafon and Experience) | 
but doing them a common Piece of Ju 


tice ; and preventing their Mcmories, lx 
their Bodies, from being buried in Ob- 


„lion. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OF 


EGETATION. 


K, 


1; ENOUIRY in the Nationale 
A the Siructure, and Growto of 


/ *egetables. 


« J-& GH NE of the chief Sections of 
the laſt Month having been | 
employ'd in one Part of the 
Controverſy which has long 
ſubſiſted amongſt Authors, 
oncerning the Original of Plants; and of 
he Poſſibility there i is that many of them 
Wpring from ſeveral latent Principles of | 

the Earth, without the Help of real cor- 

poreal Seed; it will not be improper in 


his Place to examine a little into the 
Origin 


YN” 
vr \ 


(2) 


Origin and Nature of thofe Principle; 


which are the great Agents or Promo 


ters of Vegetation: And though ſome my. 
dern Authors find Fault and wrangle 
every Thing that has been advanc'd 0 
this or any "other Heid by the Ancient; 
yet, as the Courſe of theſe Obſervation 
is (as far as is conſiſtent with Truth) t 
do Juſtice to both, we ſhall not be d 
terr'd from following the Diviſions thi! 
Varro, and other eminent Authors of At 


tiquity, have deliver'd down to us, af 


this or any other Subject. 

The four principal Diviſions of Hr 
bandry, which * Varro (from Enniu 
makes, arc, Earth, Water, Air, and Sun: 
to which if we add two others, whit! 
are in a manner artificial (and thoſe 2 
Manure and Tillage) they may all tog 
ther, very well point out the whole Si: 
tem of Principles, whether natural e 
artificial, by which the Whole that 11 
be known in Agriculture is directed; 
in other W ords, by the due and regu 
Proportion of which, all Sorts of Grai 
Plants, and Trees, vegetate and prop: 
as they ought to do, beginning firſt wi 


* Fjus principia ſunt eadem, quze N. nde 
Fanius ſeribit, Aqua, Terra, Anima & Sol. 
Var. de Re Ru? - Lab. I. Cap. 4. 


Ear 


wt 
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art! 


1 Terra and Tellus, the 


n 
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Euth, (though the Text from which it 
Sis taken begins with Water, which the 


| | WT. A 
8 Ancients by Miſtake eſteem'd the Princi- 
Eplc or Chief of all Things). 

l 


. . Of the Deriva- 
w C 0 CI NC | . 
37 ancient Appellations n ee 

q 


Jof Earth, arc fo called, Zl &c. 
* writes Varro, quod pe- 

ibis teratur, from the grinding that is 
made of it, by the trampling of Peoples 
Feet. And he is confirm'd in that Opi- 
nion, becauſe that in the Book of Augures 
bor Soothſayers reram was uicd inſtead of 
rerram, one of the r's being left out. 
But others will have terra to be derived 
from the Greek Word rue /icca, dry. 
zut from whatever Root it is, it is from 


F this that the Adjectives terraceus and ter- 


remis are derived, as is allo the Subſtantive 
terrenum, quia cultui idonea, as writcs 
Columella, Lib. I. and II. a Field, Lane, 
or Ground. The Earth is alſo called 
Tellus, as Raban, in his Book de Ori- 


SL . . 
Einibus, has it, à tollo, hoc eft ſuſlineo, . 
gui fructus ex ed tollamus, Becauſe of 


the Fruits which we bear therefrom, 

{ It will be entirely uſeleſs as well as 

mm, in the ſmall Compaſs that can 

Pe allotted in theſe Eſſays, to branch out 

Into the ſeveral Diviſions of Earth as they 

y roll'd up, and are involv'd upon one 
2 another 


(4) : 
another; ſome which are us'd partly b; WM; 
Phyſicians, and others by mechanical Ar. 
tiſts, and differ in Rarity or Spungineg H 
in Colour, Taſte, or Uſe; as the Fre. je 

N K 
an, Samian, Selenucian, Chian, Amolian;| 
ſome of which (with their Aſtriction) hat Nu 
a biting Quality, others are ablterſive «Sth 
ſcouring; nor yet of the Terra Lenni] 
Sigillata, or ſeald Earth, or the Bo u 
Tochavienfis of Craio, which he ares Tcl 
will melt in the Mouth like Butter; th. 
or moſt of theſe having been long , dit 
explained, by ſome of the greateſt Nau c 
raliſts of the Age, in which they wer cat 
firſt diſcover'd : Much leſs (as writes I ane 
ingenious Author) need we contend vπ¹i of 
ther the Earth be 2 Planet moving abo uſe 
the Sun, or be fixed in the Center of til 
Univerſe ; but ſhall treat only on t c. 
Maſs or Glebe, on which we dwell o 
and cultivate every Day. 

DES * Firſt then this Surk 
}t Earth in ge- , l 
neral. and how on which we tread (cal 
conſider'd, ay it ed Earth) 18 by all At 
relates to Vege- thors allowed to be tit 
1 Naus, Couch - Bed, © 

Matrix, wherein Nature has all alof 
tranſacted the obſcure, but great Work 
Vegetation; or, in other Words, the ii 
Production of whatever is to appear att 
wards above-ground ; but whether tro 
fel 


. 
F 


ESA 


real and effective Seeds, or other latent 
principles raisd up by the different 
FS Cauſes of Heat, Cold, ec. are the Sub- 
ject of ſome other Papers. And be that 
Jas it will, Earth is undoubtedly a Body 
FE whoſe Atoms or Parts arc fo diviſible, 
that Water, Air, and Heat very eafily 
b pervade and paſs between them; and 
| &where-ever any of thoſe Atoms or Parti- 
| Fcl-s are ſo cloſely united and knit toge- 
ther, that theſe three Powers cannot well 
Ediſunite and pervade them, then of Con- 
equence the Roots of Corn and Trees 
cannot find their Way through them; 
and then that great Work of Nature muſt 
of Courſe go on ſlowly, if it be not entirely 
uſeleſs, and of no Efle& at all; even un- 
til thoſe Particles are ſeparated by artiti- 
cia! Fire, or the ſtrongeſt Calcinations ; 
b. by the manual or inſtrumental Ope- 
ration of the Spade or Plow. 
lt will be needleſs to ſpend much Time 
n the Deſcription of thoſe Atoms or Par- 
cles of Matter which conſtitute this 
lals or Body of Earth, whether Pyra- 
nidical or Cylinderical, Quadrangular, 
entagonal, or any other multangular Fi- 
pure ; though it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
nd it is evidently neceilary, there ſhould 
e thoſe Differences and Inequalities ; 
or were the Particles of which the Earth 
t 1s 


— 
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(6) | 
is compoſed, of any one particular Figure Þ !! 
ſuppoſe that of a Dye, they would lie þ 
cloſe, that neither Air, Water, or Sm 
(which are ſuch neceſſary Agents in thi 1 
great Work) could penetrate or paſs be. 1 
tween them. Fw 

That there is a In whatever Shape lo ox 
Kind of Elaſticity Ver then the Partiche 1 
even in Earth. of Earth (of which the! aff 

World is compoſed) N. 
made, they are in their own Nature ofu re 


elaſtick Quality; ſometimes liable to N 
. compreſs d, and at other Times expanded Riß 
or laid open, according to the differen, : 


Operations of Providence; either h (w! 


if Heat or Cold (as bak'd Bread is H! 
, Yeaſt) or by hying on of Dung, „ bor 

other adventitious Manures; or by th Joſc 
| Operation of the Spade or Plow, whid! vl 
N gives an eaſy Admiſſion for Water au ne: 
| Air, and the piercing Rays of the 80 on 


to pervade and enter in amongſt then 
all which Powers being mixed and act. 
ting one upon another (like the Yeaſt ii. © 
mentioned) excite and ſtir up that Fer 
mentation in the Bowels of the Earth 
which is the firſt Spring and Cauſe e 
Motion in the vegetable Kingdom: B 
it ſome one or other of theſe Powers ar 
at any Time of the Year too predominant 
or ſhould ſeparate or withdraw their i 
ſiſtane 


* 


ind 


— , et cot 
* oe Ld cw 
— 
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f on ae Bt 
ſiſtance from one e-. - — 
ness of Vegetation muſt of Þ > 
oo lowly on, if it be not entirely ſtopt: 
is thus great Heats ſcorch and burn 
up the Roots and Produce ol the _— 
while too much Wet (for Want of a due 
Admixture of Sun) ſtagnates and rots 
them: And as Air is either more or leſs 
affected, by theſe two great Changes in 
„Nature, fo its Operations, which are 
properly called Fermentation, are either 
weaker or ſtronger in the Production or 
Xxiſe of Plants. : 
„ This great Doctrine of eee | 
(which is one of the great Works geen, | 
1 is laid down fo well in a 2 e _ 
bor that Purpoſe, by that exce] ent : | 
g Joſopher and Phyſician, Dr. W lis, Chap. . | 
What the Reader will not, 'tis hop'd, be | 
pneaſy whilſt the Doctor's own Explana- 
tion of the Word, and its great Opera- 
tions in Nature are laid down. | 
The Word Fermentation (ſays he; | 
- 1 and with him all Etymologiſts agree) 1 
s derived from ferveo (to grow hot) | 
Fa and ſignifies the ſame as the Working 
| * of Bread, New Wine or Beer, and ſe- 
pi 1 veral other Liquors fit to drink; as 
ioo any Warmth or Swelling in a na- 
4 . tural Body, by little Parts of the ſame 
(8 civerſly raiſed up, And 9 
ace, 
ane 


— 
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(3) 
& Place, That thoſe Spirits are Subſlay. 
& ces which are very ſubtile and fine, arc 
always ſtriving to fly from the Subject 
&« they are in; but are retain'd much 
e Jonger in Parts which are thick, than 
« in Parts which are thin; but yet in 
e their ſtriving to get away, they rai 
e the thicker Parts with them. By thei 
% Preſence (ſays he) they keep the mix! 
Body together, and open them in ther 
« Departure. * And my Lord Baca 
Cent. IV. Experiment 328, ſays of Putr: 
faction and Corruption (which are an: 
lagous to Fermentation) © That they ar 
e reciprocal to Generation; the Tem 
« or Boundaries of, and the Guides: 
« Life and Death; Putrefaction (or! 
„ might well have ſaid Fermentatior 


« being the Mork of the Spirits of Bode 


4 fe hich are c r nnquiet, to get fin 
“ and congregate with the Air, aud 
«* enjoy the Sun Beams. 

And this points out the great Neceſlir 
there is of Tillage; that is, the manu 
Operations of the Spade or Plow, 
the Application of thoſe Kinds of Cor 
poſts or Manures which are moſt ſuits 
to the Nature of the Soil to be improve: 
whether Hot or Cold, Sand or Clay; t! 
the firſt be of ſo firm 2 Con ſiſtence, 


that it may detain thoſe Spirits which 


f 


* 


8 m 
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(9) 


too apt to fly away, and this the lay ing 


on Marle, Lime, Malm, Pond, Ge. 
à does effectually. Or, Secondly, Being de- 
3 iizn'd as an Improvement for thoſe Sort 


of Grounds which are, in their own Na- 
in we of too heavy and cold a Turn, 
e chain down thoſe Spirits, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that they can't act at all; but theſe 
are to be invigorated by Coal- Aſhes, Pid- 
a geons Dung, Sca-Sand, burnt Earth, and 
ON, durnt Marle of all Kinds, Soot, Malt- 
n Duſt, Oc, which of their own Accord, 
and by the violent Attraction they make 
aof the Nitre that is in the Air, by the 
Co-operation of Air, Heat, Oc. ſeparate, 
i hooſen, and ferment thoſe united Clods, 
1 which are the great Impediments of Ve- 
n getation. 
e It has been a Matter which has, for 
theſe twenty Years laſt paſt, been handed 
about amongſt Philoſophers, with ſome 
kind of Warmth (tho' they ſecm at pre- 
u ſent much better agreed about it than for- 
u nerly) whether the Earth is naturally 
Mendued with any Principle (ſuppoſe Nitre) 


Conf@yhich being latent in its Surface, has any 
105 real Virtue 1 in itſelf; or, by a proper Co- 
ove operation with W ater, the Sun, and Air, 
1 2 does, in any Degree, promote Ve- 


Retation, or otherwiſe ſerve only (as my 
Por Bacon, by Miſtake, will have it) 
C to 
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to keep the Plant upright, and ſave 7 


from the Extremities of Heat and Cold. th 
n 98 \ I 

In Anfwer to this it is obſervable, Thy Tr 
many Sorts of Earth arc really endued wit \ l 
Salt, or Nitre, or {ome ſuch like Prind- 11 
ple, which promotes the Growth dg 1 
Trees, and makes them look more health Pl. 
and thriving than they do in others, er h. 
Year's Obſervation furniſhes the Curio x 
with many Inſtances ; and that Water i: 1 8 
ſelf is not capable of ſuch Performance 
Wo ; lod 
(tho' it falls equally on one Ground 
"ef the 

well as another) is evident, by all thi Ou 
Obſervations which are made by Farm tha 


in their yearly Tillage of Land (as wif 
as what Dr. IVcodward has wrote on thi WI | 
Subject) by the Planting of ſeveral Son 


7 2 ; Jof 
of Mint, Cataputia, Oc. which all pros. 
pered in Proportion to the Quantity ter 

a 


Terreſtrial or Earthy Matter, which w| 
: yy K va 6 "tbl; 
infus'd into his vials of Water; but al 


* * * » 18 ” 
by the Planting of 'Trees, on ſome ver 143 
white, poor, barren Sands, where ther Biies 


was never any Lime, Marle, or othe 
Manure laid on, to conſolidate and in like 
prove it; and where, tho' the Groun 
was turn'd up, and had the Advantage0 
all the Rains that fell, as well as ti 
Trees planted on other Ground had, ye 
the Trees thus planted, with all the Ar 
and Care imaginable, throve not at 4 

th 


(1) 


the Earth being no other than a Caput 
nortuum, or Terra daninata, until fuch 
Time as there were great Quantities of 
Marle laid on to fatten and enrich it; 
whilſt Trecs plinted on other Ground 
ſhot away immediately, even at their firſt 
Planting, and proſpered to the greateſt 
Degree imaginable. 
® From hence it appears, that there is 
a Salt or vegetable Matter, which was 
"WW lodged, ab origine, in the Bowels of 
the Earth, though in a much greater 
"© Quantity in ſome than in others; and 
that this Matter is the Pabulum, or 
{Food of Plants of all Kinds; and that 
Water (unleſs mixt with a good deal 
"Wof this Terreſtrial Matter ) is no other 
"Ethan the vehiculum Carryer, or Diſtribu- 
ter of it to them. But what that vege- 
"Ft:ble Matter is, Philoſophers have not, 
Ws yet, perfectly agreed on. The learn- 
ed Boyle ſays, That, in the chimical Pur- 
its he had made after it, he had of- 
ten loſt Sight of it; and that, Proteus 
like, it had chang d its Figure during the 
rime of his Operations upon it; yet, 
that at the laſt, he found it in the bs 
"Wantity again. And by other Experi- 
1" Wnents it has been found, that when thoſe 
{articles are waſh'd, and ſeparated from 


hr C 2 the 
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(12) 
the cruder Maſs of Earth, it appears lik; 
{mall Grains of glittering Sand. 


To prove this, 
Gentleman, Took a Picce of Clay 
ſuch as Brewers ſtop their Casks wih 
and which is commonly a Sort of ye. 
low Tile Clay, which weigh'd jor 
Ounces Averdupoiſe ; this he difloly! 
in Water, and pour'd off the tlic 
Parts of it into another Baſon, t 
all was gone but the Sand, which ſhud 
not together, but lay looſe in the M 
ter, and when it was dry would ru 
like Hour-Glaſs Sand, of which h 
had the Quantity of an Ounce, bein 
of a yellow Colour, and ſomethin 
glittering, though ſome fmall Stone 
and other foul Matter, was mix'd wit 
it; and when the Water was Pouret 
off, and the Clay ſettled, and left u 
dry in a Pewter Baſon, it turn'd to at 
indigeſted Maſs full of Cracks. 

The like was try'd of Fullers-Iarth, 


* which left a thick Settlement alſo; but 
* there was no Sand ju it, and conſe 


quently no Salt diſcoverable, either 
the Microſcope, or rubbing berwer 
the Fingers; tho' (as Mr. K vein 


a well experience 


15 See Thoughton's Letters 0 Husbandry 24 
Track. | 


+ writs 
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„% writes) when it was reduced to Duſt, 
© < jt was a fine powdery (not glittering) 
Sand. Gravelly and arenaceous Earths, 
|< appear'd to be moſt of it rough Pebbles, 
„ that when bruis'd was reduced to an 
„ impalpable whitiſh Sand. Yellow Sand 
* had the Appearance of Amber. Fat 
„ rich Earth, as was the Marſh, alſo 
was reduced to a delicate ſandy Duſt, 
Under Paſture Mold had likewiſe a 
„ ſandy Mixture; and what appear'd af- 
ter Evaporation was a fine tranſparent 
„ Sand.” But notwithſtanding this, and 
Show plainly ſocver 1t may appear to be 
Corpuſcules of Nitre, yet the Learned 
have not yet agreed what it really is. 

Mr. Evelyn (in his excellent Diſcourſe 
ton Earth) will have it to © be Salt, or 
** Nitre, which reſucitating the dead and 
© mortify'd Earth, when in decay, gives 
* it new Life and Vigour, and which 
has fertilized #7 yp, and ſeveral other 
* nitrous Grounds in Jamaica and other 
« Places, and cauſed that ſtupendous 
K Growth of Plants and Trees, with 
F which thoſe Countries are ſtock'd ; and 
„ ſor the Want of which, the very Vir- 
. tue of Seeds themſelves are, in Time, 
& emaſculated, and good for nothing: 
* And though he does not ſpeak of it as 
of common crude Salt, which (when 


* apply'd 


Drone . vw. att tuo. at. 2 
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been hinted at more largely in the Intr 


(14) 
cc apply*d to the Roots of Herbs an! 
* Trees in too great a Quantity) woul, 
be apt to burn up whatſoever ſhoult 
© come in Competition with, or rather he 
© in contact to it; yet that it is Salt Or 
« Nitre, or ſome ſuch like ſpiritous Sub 
cc ſtance (which when mixt with large 
« Bodies, and well diluted by Rain; 
„ Dews, Gc.) bear ſuch a monarchicl 
60 _ in the great Work of Vegetation 
may (with Submiſhon to the mor 
1 Lani we think, be truly and & 
& perimentally affirmed. ” And that the 
principal, vegetative Parts of Earth, ar 
ſulphurous, volatile, alkalous, Sc. hy 


duct ion to theſe Eſſays, N. I. p. 38, 33 
Gc. And that ſome of them abound with 
more volatile and ſulphurous Parts thi 
others; and ſome with thofe which ar 
more alkalous and fix'd; are evident fron 
the different Cultures that Farmers fa 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of beſtowire 
upon, their Lands, of which more in tt 


roper Place. 
Dr. Willis (already mentioned) cot 


firms what Mr. Evelyn and others hav 


thus advanced; and lays, “ That Salti 
« of a more fix'd Nature than either Sj 


1 a 


« rit or Sulphur ; nor is it ſo apt to i 


„ away as they are; but being ponds 
co ro 


"I 


C38] 


« rous and heavy, beſtows a Cloſeneſs on 


. Things, and alſo Weight and long: laſt- 


ingneſs (two eſſentially good Proper- 
ties on all Soils which are of themſelves 


© looſe and hollow) that it flackens, and 
„ ſomewhat retards the Diſſolution of 
F< Bodies or Things one from another, 
and reſiſts Putrefaction, Corruption, and 
Inflammation; and, in ſhort, that the 
Fruitfulneſs of the Earth and the 
Growth of Plants take their Original 


37 


from Salt. And this is alſo con- 


firmed by the learned Sir Aenelm Dig- 
Py, in his Account of Vegetation, where 
De affirms, © That Blue Marle, if it be 


thrown into the Fire, will crackle like 


Salt; now in tine Weather (ſays he) 


* this Marle, or we add, Stone- Clay, is 
* candied over like a white Froſt ; and 


this is the Nitre of this Marle or Clay, 


which, to any one who takes Time to 
think, is that Nitre which is the great- 


F Cauſe of all Fertility in or on all ſo- 


lid Earths. 
And that it is Nitre is evident from the 


Remarks of a very curious Gentleman on 
This Hcad ; for two Pound of Peat Aſhes 
peing carried to him and diſtilled, pro- 
Puced two Ounces of real Nitre ; two 


pounds of Fern Aſhes, one Ounce and a 
warter 5 and two Pounds of common 


4 : Mold, 


2 
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Mold, one third Part of an Ounce ; . 


many more of theſe Experiments will, t 
hoped, ſee Light in ſoine little Tine; . 
and from which the Huſbandman may in , 


ſome Meaſure judge what Quantity of Mz 
nure he ought to lay on his Land, even 
according to the greater or leſſer Quar: 
tity of Nitre that his Improvement: I; 
abound 1n. 

Tis true, Dr. IVoodward (aſcribing al 
moſt all to Water) and being fearfl of 
the Effects of real Salt or Nitre on Plants 
imagined them to be deſtructive ratke 
than nouriſhing to Plants; but then h: 
certainly means thoſe Salts which ar 


. e 2 
crude and undiluted: And as his Argu-. 1 
ments on this Head have been fo ofteiec = 
confuted, nothing remains to be (aid ther ſh. * 
on more at preſent ; and fo from the Pl Wh. ; 
loſophy of Earth, and its Properties thi 6 
enquired into, come we to the propi!ſiſh: ;. 


Choice of it. 5. | 

One of the beſt AW. 
thors, whether ancient ot. 
modern, that has wrot:W: di. 
on the virtual Qualities of Earth, lays i: 
very great Streſs on the Taſte and Smd Pr 
of it; which is, that neither of thoſe P 
perties (as the famous Quintinye, Vol. l. & f it“ 
7. p. 20.) be found im too great Degr hb 
(tis to be ſuppoſed he means) in it. 1 ne 

rit 


Concerning the 
Choice of Earth. 


| CET 
| firſt, which relates to Taſte, may be eaſi- 
| ly diſcover'd, by Lotions or Strainers of 
the Earth through Water, which will im- 
E part a ſharp Tartiſhneſs or inſipid Sweet- 
neſs to it; but that it muſi have no Man- 
ner of Smell good or bad (is Quintinge 
would have it) ſecms to be contrary to 
Experience, ſince the Odour or Smell 
containing, as my Lord Jerulam afhrms, 
Ihe Juices of Vegetables already con- 
1 2 5 7 > ue - 1 . 
cocted and prepar'd, are wonderful tine 
and (after a long Drowth, and upon 
the firſt Approach of Rains) the natural 
Mold emits a moſt agreeable Scent ; and 
F* as Alonſo Barba (and with him every 


„ Day's Experience agrees) Scents ap- 
WF proaching the moſt raviſhing Perfumes : 


and, on the contrary, if the Ground be 
ill diſpos'd, and very nauſeous (or ra- 
hv rather noxious) Steams proceed from 
F it (as is too well known by thoſe who 
K live in bogey tenny Lands) fo bad, 
that the very Smell of the Earth would 
WW make a Stranger afraid of an imme- 
rar diate Contagion, and then the Soil 
i mwuſt be bad. f 

20" But farther than Taſte and Smell, good 
Jy wth is known by the Sight and handling 
. N t it as well as by the harmonious Produce 
55 hat grows upon it for the Uſe of the 


nt oi 


ener). As to the Sight, there is ſome 
ful Diſk- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Difficulty in ſolving the Goodneſs of Eaztl 
by 1t, there being | in many Places the ti. 
neſt lignt, black, yellow, g grey, and other 
Molds, which being deſtitute of all Pon. 
derocity (that is of tix'd Salts) are good 
tor nothing ; and on thoſ2 Broom, Fern 
and ſuch like Irumpery grow, and ha 

the vileſt Sand at Bottom that is; where: 


as a gravelly, loamy, ſtrong Soil (though 


a little rough) produces a heartier lion 
ger Race of Plants than that or any Moll 
of a better Aſpect does: But the good d 
bad Properties of Mold are the beſt know 
of any, by the handling or touchin 
of them; being of ſuch a Temperament 
( as à learned Author writes) That tha 

> nel defile the Fingers, nor clean 
to the Spade, which caſily enters it 
* to it; but ſuch as are uſually found 
under the Turf of Paſture - Grounds 
* which is blackiſh and cuts like Butte, 
* adheres not obſtinately to the Spa 
or Plow, Harrow, or whatever com 
near it, but is apt to crumble or brei 
into final Pieces; and will be fo tem 
per'd by manual or inſtrumental Ops 
ration, that it will not chap or har! 
great Chaſing or Openings in the Sus 
mer Seaton, and between Showers 0 
* Rain ; not too unctuous nor too lea 
but reſoluble and of a procreative I 
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| © per, a light and eaſy diſoluble Mold, yet 


EZ © conſiſtent and apt to be wrought into 
Balls and kneaded. Theſe are the ge- 
© © neral Qualifications of good Mold. 


| But all theſe are to be met with but 
in a few Places; and therefore where your 
Ground is too ſtrong, it muſt be either 
burnt by the Sun; or by burn: baking 


with artificial Fire; or by Froſts, which 


pbicrces thro' and ſeparates ſuch heavy or 


cloddy Ground; or ſuch other fiery Mate- 
rials as are elſewhere deſcrihed, being firſt 
drain'd of all ſuperfluous Moiſture : But 
E where Grounds are in their own Nature 
over-light, there Pond-Earth, Marle, and 
other heavy Compoſitions muſt be laid on. 
always remembring that good Obſervation 
of * Columella's, concerning his Father's 
Huſbandry, who always laid Chalk or 
Marle (and ſome tranſlate it Clay) on 
* ſandy or gravelly Ground; and, vice 
derſa, Sand or Gravel on that which 
vas Clay; by which Means the Ground 
produced not only good Crops of Corn, 


| * Si tamen nullum genus ſtercoris ſuppetet ei 
multum proderit feciſſe, quod in Columellam pa- 
um meum doctiſſimum, & diligentiſſimum agri- 
clam {zxpenumero uſurpaſſe memoria repeto, ut 
haloſis locis cretam ingeret, cretoſis ac nimium 


rents ſabulum. Columella de Re Ruſt. Lib. II. 


2 15, 


D 2 1 but 
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& but alſo beautiful Vines. ” But cf 

this more, when we cone to treat in; 

more diſtinct Manner of the ſeveral Kine 

of Earths and their Improvements, in ſone 
other Paper. 

The next Principle i 


Ofthe Original Vegetation to be treat 


2 


of the Word Ann of. 18, that of Water 


or Water, ind its 1.7 : 2 
Us or Wenn: which 1s of very grea 
rien. Uſe in all the Product. 


ons of Nature. 

Feſtus and others, as it is found in I; 
ſus, deduce the Original of Aqua fro 
the Prepoſition and Particle a 2 qu, 
writing that it is called aqua, 1, e. d qui 
ſumns, becauſe Water is Rerum omniu 
Principium, the Principal of all Thing; 
and this Etymology, fays he, ſeems to b 
that which Lucretius firſt produc'd 1 
Lib. VI. when he writes 


Que caliduni faciunt aque tac um it 
que ſaporem. 


But others (amongſt which is Martia 
will have aqua to be deduced from 4! 
from the perpetual Motion or Ade 
of it. 

The Ancients were ſo whimſically & 
travagant in their Encomiums on Wat 


1$ belicving i it the Original of all T hi 
1 } 


. 
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that Thales aſſigned the loweſt Place for 
lit, holding (according to Seneca, in his 
Natural Hiſtory, Queſt. VI. 6.) that the 
whole Earth floats, and 1s carried above 
the Water. By this Water, ſays he, the 
Earth is ſuſtained, as a great Ship which 


aſſes upon it; becauſe ſuch weighty 
Parts cannot be upheld by Air, which 
Er ſubtile and light , and thus, ſay they, 
j Ariſtotle in his Phy/icks (Lib. I. Cap. 3.) 
o be explained, who held, agreeable to 
hales, That the Earth, being capable of 
wimming, reſteth on Water, as Wood or 
be like does And to this it was alſo, 
hat Seneca attributes the Cauſe of Earth- 
juakes; for the Earth being carried like a 
Park which floateth, by the Mobility of 
Water is then ſaid to quake. We ſhall not 
n this Place attempt at the Definition of 
Vater, as taken in a Mathematical or 
Hydroſtatical Senſe, importing the Gravi- 
dy, Equilibrium, or Equipondium of it, 
When put into a Balance againſt Air; 
Þut conſider it in a Philoſophical Senſe, 
ps it is a humid Body, hard at ſome 
Limes and liquid at others, and ſo capa- 


ble of Karefaction, Dilatation, and Com- 


reſlion, and for that Reaſon of great Uſe 
mall the ſurprizing Works of Nature; 
Dot that it contains in itſelf all that is ne- 
ceſſary 


— 4 
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ceſſary towards the Growth of Plante, 
that noble and great Virtuoſo, my I al N 
Bacon (who undoubtedly copied after th . 
Ancients) will have it; but as it is tl 
Vehicle, common Carry er, and Diſt; 
buter of thoſe Juices, which being pr: 


pared by Fermentation, are aſſum'd y 


by, or join in Conta& with the Rom 
of Trees, and to enter the minute 


Veſlels and Parts of them. 


Water, according 
Of the Defini- “ ſome ingenious At 
tion of Water, and cc thors, is a pelluci 


its Progrefs in Ve- 8 
getables. * compound, mix d 55 


dy, compounded d 
* globular, or round rolling pon dero 


% Parts, not endued with that Degree d 
* Elaſticity which Air and other Mz: 
* ters are; but being thus round an 
* ponderous are always unquiet, and in 
« Motion, whenever they lie upon an 
" unequal declining Plan; and by th 
* Orbicularity of its Parts, always 1 
dy to fall into the leaſt Chaſm, or 0 
« pening which lies next it, and ſo pe 
* nectrates into all looſe une qual (or t 
„ ſpeak in the Language of vegetatin 
“ Philoſophers) ſandy, loamy, gritty, 20 
* arenaceous Ground, where it abit 
« till the Strength of the Sun, wit 
« wit 
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a due Admixture of Air, ferments, rai- 
TS (cs, and turns it into the fineſt Va- 
pour or Spirit 1t 1s capable of, and ſuch 
as is often ſeen in an Alembick, ſo finely 
raritied, as to purſue its Courſe quite 
up through the Roots; and then the 
Bodies of Trees, carrying with it a 
Part of that terreſtrial vegetable Mat- 
ter which is found in the Earth, aug- 
menting the Dimenſions of the Plant 
by the Stoppage and Detenſion of ſome 
of it, as it paſſes through; the ſuper- 
fluous Part (after the Buds, Leaves, 
Flowers and Fruit are ſupplied) eva- 
porating (notwithſtanding what the 
Authors of Circularity have believed 
to the contrary) into Air.“ 
That Water will thus paſs through 
ie Pores and fineſt Interſtices of Plants, 
here no other Fluid (except they are 
Neceedingly finely rarified) will; and that 
* is enabled by that Rarification, to enter 
to the fineſt Tubes and Veſſels of Shrubs, 


lowers, &*c. and to introduce along with 


"Wt that terreſtrial Matter, Dr. Wood- 
„, Number 253, of the Tranſactions 
r the Royal Society, has (from the Ex- 
au eriments there made of Mint, &c.) ve- 
Ty y plainly demonſtrated ; © But whether 
"I Plants, by means of the Organs of 
10 which they are compos'd, permit ſuch 


cc Par- 
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* Particles, and ſuch only as are ſuitah} 
« to their own Nature to paſs throus! 
« them, admitting ſuch only as they yy 
“lat and reliſh well, and rejecting othe; 
& (as the Doctor, and the late unfory. 
“ nate Bradley will have it) is not 5 
“ well underſtood.” 

Some of the Ancients indeed affim 
That the Juices of Plants (which 
analagous to that of Blood in Animil 
leave ſomething in them of the Juices | 
the Earth, by which they are nouriſh, 
as, Firſt, Aqueous; Secondly, Vinos, 
Thirdly, Oleaginous; Fourthiy, Gumm, 
Fifthly, Reſinous; Sixthly, Bituminas 
But this ſeems to be ConjeRure onh, 
And Pliny (Lib. XV. Cap. 27.) reckons! 
thoſe fifteen Sorts of Taſtes in Juices, Þu 
(ſays he) Water cannot be good if it har 
any of them. But Grew eis more ext 
five than Pliny, and finds ſixteen Sortsd 
Taſtes in Plants, vis. thoſe that are Bit 
ter, as Wormwood,, Sweet, as Spur 
Acid, as Vinegar; Salt, as Nitre ; Hr 
as Cloves; Cold, as Sal Prunellæ; Ar 
matique as the Root of the Florentir 
Iris; Nauſeous, as Rhubarb  Vapid, * 
the White of an Egg; Unctuous, as O. 
Penetrant, as the Root and Leaves of ti: 
Wild Cucumber; Stupefactive, as Hei 


bore, Aſtringent, as Gall Nuts; Pungei. 
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as Sal Armoniac; Imtermitting, as Dra- 
con- Hort; Tremulous, as the Root of 
Wild Pellir ory. But then he does not 
pre eſume to f1y, that thoſe Plants derive 
their Ju! ces from others tinat are ſim lur to 
them in the Earth, but rather from the 
Nature of the Platt which Tinges, or 


ares tom their Colour and other Proper- 


—ͤ— 


tics as ſoon as ever the y are cntred into 
the Plant, as Cochineal, or any other thing 
tof that Kind will; for hood It is cer- 
tiin, that that Ground which lies low, 
and has not been turn'd v; p by the Spade 
or Plough, tor many Years, will emit a 
ſtrong Scent; and Plants that are ſet up- 
pn it (be they either Fruits or Leoun; &) 
will participa te of that Sourneſs before 

the Ground is well ventilated and aired ; 
et when that is done, it will come to its 
natural Sweetneſs; and thus alſo it hap- 
pens in Grounds that are poiſon'd with 
ink new Dung, the Sweepings of Brew— 
ers Yards, G. which are ſome of the 
preateit Poiſoners of Plants about London, 
Put that there arc as many Juices i in the 
Earth as there are Plants upon it, is (we 
ink) a little too ſanguine to affirm. And 

here indeed, the voluble Author of the 
Horſe -houvhing Husbindry has, in all 
Prob bility, got the Advantage of thoſe 
po Gentlemen, ſince, as he argues, with 
| 2 great 


great Probability of Truth, © Tha i| 


* 


CC 


cc 


And a little after he attacks them agi 
by enquiring after the Manner in walt 
tis poſſible this ſhould be done, © Ho 


1 * 
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genial Matter, void of all D. grocs dt 


fetch'd them forth, if it ſhould can 
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cannot be preſum'd that Water, bein 
X itlelf little "elſe than meer home. 


” 


Lite) J ſhould diſting; 0 We WH 5 RS |. 


proper at w pcculiur to every differ h 
Specics of Plants, which arc innumer: 
ble: ; and when it is to act for Wheat, . 
tind out all the Particles which are pry 
per to that Sort of Grain only, to rovuz 


up thoſe particular Sluggards from tha 
Beds of Earth, letting all the reſt k li 
quict and undiltvrb'd the whilſt, G. 


this inſenſible Agent ſhould be punGt 
in the delivering to each Plant its on 
Particles; for though the Agent hi 
moſt exactly exccutcd his Commiſlin 
in diſturbing the Inactivity of tick 
three Sorts of Particles only (hd 
2 neceſſary (it is to be ſuppo 
he means) for the Nouriſhment 0 
the three Sorts of ſtramineous Gri! 
that are uſually fow'd, that is Vhe 
Dariev and Oats) vet when it he 
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the Wheat Particles to the Barley, and 
S © thoſe of the Barley to the Wheat, it 
„ would be a Miſtake of great Conſe- 
E © quence,” With much more to the 
> Purpoſe, which makes him con- 
elude, © That the Vegetable Particles of 
© the Earth are not proper, but common 
* 79 them all for their Nouriſoment, and 
that thoſe Particles are taken up, car- 
* = and introduced into the vegetable 
* Veſtels by Water, which is not capa- 
. — of diſtinguiſhing either different 


« vegetable Particles, or different Vege— 
“ tables.” 

Conſcquential to this, he endeavours 
to prove, or, as we take it, rather afſerts, 
[That there is no Reaſon w ny the Specics 
tof Plants ſhould be changed, as in the 
fold Husbandry, from one to another, as 
from Wheat to Barley, from Barley t 
[Outs, OC. 

But this being contrary to the Opinion 
of almoſt all the Huſbandmen of the 
preſent as well“ as preceding Ages (as 
rh as Dr. Woodward ) deſerves the ſe- 

jous Attention of all that are Curious; 
and, indeed, the Practice of that voluble 
Author does not (when he ſhifts his Rows 
of Corn) amount to a Confirmation of 
Frhat he aſſerts; becauſe, that at the Di- 
ſtance he puts his Rows of Wheat, he 
| E 2 may 


( 25 ) 
may drill over a Field for five or fix 
Years running, without ever putting it 
in one and the ſame Place. 

Jo proceed to further Particulars, The 
firſt (Dr. Woodward) aftirms, © That th: 
* Soil which is once? proper for the Pre. 
** duction of ſome Sort of Vegetable, dos 
* not always continue fo to be; but tha 
“jn Proceſs of T1! ne, it loſes that In 
** perty; but {ooner in ſome Land, 
later in others: And that, if Whiath 
„ ſown upon a Tract of Land thats 
„ proper for any other Sort of Gra, 
* the firſt Crop will ſucceed very wel 
«© and perhaps a ſecond, and a thin 
“ as long as the Ground (as the Fir 
«© mers ſpeak) is in Heart, but in a fe 
* Years will produce no more, exe 
© 1t be fow'd with ſome other Grain, 
* a new kind ot Manure be laid upn 


But to this, the Author of the Hork: 
houghing Hulbandry replies (tee Pin 
52, 59, of his firſt a ) © That th 
* beneficial Change of the Sorts of Scet 
& or Plants that are made in com 
% Husbandry, is not from the Ouualipe 
ce the Sorts of Food, but from otlit 
Dr. Nl bad erard on Vegetation. Trail: 
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(29) 
* Cauſes ; ſuch as the Quantity of it, 
* the Conſtitution of the Plants, and the 
Quality of Tillage; and that Barley, 
«© Oits, and Peaſe, might be all ſown to- 
gether in the ſame Acre of Ground, 
the ſame Year, and produce as good a 
Crop as if ſown lingly in three ſuc- 
ceſſive Years, and his two Crops of 
Wheat in one Year likewiſe : But that 
every Farmer could tell that thoſe three 
Properties of Seed would not yield 
half the Crop together, as any one 
of them would do if ſown ſingly; and 
would produce no more than to ſhow 
what Grains were Sown, and which 
« were the biggeſt Robbers, * 
Thus tar this ſprightly voluble Au— 
| thor; which is to prove that the Reaſon of 
| | the Change of the Seeds or Plants is not 
from the Quality of the Sorts, but from 
| other Cauſes, ſuch as that great Redun- 
1 | dancy of Nitre that is in ſome Earth, and 
the Largeneſs of the Pores that ſome Plants 
th K poſeſt of more than others are, and 
; 
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the great Stirring, Tilling, or _ 
that is beſtow'd on ſome F ields more than 
vi others; and fo far certiin indeed it is, 
e that Maize, or 1ndian Wheat, Peaſe, 

Beans, Cc. require a greater Degree of 
ark Nitre, oi „in other W ords, 2 much richer 
Soil _ carry them to the intended Sta- 


ture | 


(39) 
ture or Growth Nature has aſlign'd them) 
thin common Wheat, Barley, or Oats 
do; which 1s the Occaſion that Fariners 
ſow or plant ſome of thoſe Sorts 2 
Grain on their new-broke Ground, 
abate of the over-fertility of it; but * 
becauſe that Ground will bear theſe 
{trong-drawing Crops always becaule it has 
bore them once, we fear that Gentleman 
will have a hard Matter to prove; and {0 
far farther is certain (to give up the will 
and miſtaken Notion of Palates of Plant 
of which poor Bradley was fo fond) Bar: 
ley certainly requires a much leſler Quan. 
tity of vegetative Matter than Wheat, 
and Oats than either of them; that i; 
that they will do tolerably well on poorer 
Land than Wheat; though Oats, were 
it not a Grain of leſs Note, will make 
very great Proof on the richeſt Land 
that is; notwithſtanding which, ther 
will produce a tolerable Crop on Land 
where Wheat will not be worth a Far 
thing; and the ſame alſo may be ſaid of 
Rye. 

It muſt be own'd, (that if, accordin! 
to the Horſe-hougher) Ground is bu 
well 'Þ11Pd, and the Weeds continuil ty 


clear'd out of the Corn, during the Tin 
it is growing, contrary to the * 


Manner it is ud to be ke ept in, that thi 
Ground, 
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round, eſpecially if hearty, and ſuch 
Jas has Solidity cnough to detain the Spi- 
Frits that are in it ſrom flying off too faſt, 
$ will laſt a conſiderable Tune longer than 


th: t which has no ſuch Stirring, Looſen- 
ing, or Cleanſing beſtow'd upon it; but 


7 


tat it would (alter all that Care) laſt al- 


uays, is more than any Man in his Sen- 


ſes (we believe) dare affirm. We know, 
the Author's Farm, call'd Proſperons, is a 


2 
=—Y 


wal © 


Ir 11 So! tl, and lies on a Flat, which re- 


tains Moiſture more than up-land declin- 
ing Ground (eſpecially ſandy or gravelly) 
Fw il. Well would it be for up-land bar- 
ren Ground, if that Poſition would hold 
true; but ſo far, from Experience, is true, 
That if the Farmer once g1VCs over lay- 
ing on ſome Sort of Manure or other, 
the muſt ſoon expect to have no Corn 
grow there at all; at leaſt only that 
which is poor and good for nothing. 


BS But to conclude what is proper to be 


added in this Place, in relation to the 
great Effects of Water on Herbs and Plants, 
3 which ſome of theſe laſt Paragraphs 
are * a Kind of Digreſſion; *Tis 
bmanifeſt, that Water is abſolutely neceſ- 
pry in Ay great Affair of Vegetation, 
dvhich will not ſucceed without it, and 
this gave Occaſion to many Philoſo- 
Phers to think, © That Water nouriſh'd, 

” and 


— 
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(32) 
and was chang'd into vegetable Bodies, 
they ſaw, that though Plants wer: 
planted in never ſo rich, ſo happy, . 
advantageous a Soil, that nothing cam: 
of it, unleſs there was Water too, an 
* that in a conliderable Quantity. 

* This | find (fays one of the moſt 
celebrated amongſt them) is capacit- 
« ted for the Office here aſſign'd teveri 
Ways; Firſt, By the Figure of it 
Parts, which (as appears from ſever! . 


“ Experiments) are exactly and mathe WF: 
** matically ſpherical, their Surface b. 
ing be rfectly ! elite without, and wür 


15 out the lcaft inequality; and that't Pla 
e evident, that Cot puſcules of ſu ry Via 
4 Figure are caſily ſuſceptible of My Out 
6 tion, yea far above any others whitls 
* ever, and conſequently the moſt cap: Pre 
« ble of moving and conveying of other (Sor! 
« Natter that is not ſo active and vol er, 
„ ble.“ How this is rarified to 2a V» a7 

pour, and made fo fine as to enter im f 
the Pores and Interſtices of the ff hey 


Plants, will more naturally fall in whe Tra 
we come to treat of the wonderful Pow! P-ri: 
of Heat, another great Agent in the gran 1 t 
Work of Vegetation: And that we n T 


not aſcribe all ro Water neither, as man | 
ot the Ancients did, let us have Recoun: 73 
to what ſeveral ingenious Authors hart | 

wrote 


622.0 


urote, who allirm, Th * dy tor alone 
emnot be the A ment of Plants (they 
15 tinding that there mult be ſomething more 


thit . ay neceſſury to be taken in, in or- 


10 Sn.” dc monſtrate this Affair cleart IFN 


J. his R Jy lau 9 well, WC No 1 ib, J. 


Lag. 17. p. 31.) he writes, 1 hat W. ter 
co tains ſome ſaline, or, as Dr. I/oodward 
ul have it, terreſtria | or cart! 1 p. rti- 
1 3 N 
Kies n I, nougl the re Wer- ſoin $ 441178 
Fo Will h Water alone was ſuffcient for 
Tir Nouriſhment; yet there were many 
that would not live in it. 


Sharroc has given 2 Catalogue of the 


Plants whoſe Suckers lie made vegitate in 


Vials filled with Water, where they ſhot 
dut to a Miracle; ſuch as Balſam, Mint, 
Penny roy! 1, Houſcleck, Sclf-heal, Water- 
Crefſes, &c. And the Blowing of moſt 
Ports of bulbous rooted Flowers in Wa- 


Fer, as it is now practiſed by a great in: 


7 Virtuoſos, is a Kind of Demonſt ra- 
on of the Truth of it, But whocver 
ber are that will give themſclves the 
Tron uble of reading Dr. Voodward's Ex- 
iments on Vege tation, will find that 


l thc Things proſper more or Ic 15, 25 


rt vegetable "earthy Matter (which 1s 
be found in all Waters) is more or leſs 
redominant. And Ray gives the Reaſon 
di Experiments of this Kind (tho? try'd 

F a 


( 34.) 


2 long while after his Time) when he 
writes, That Water is not a meer fimp|. 


Element (as ſome imagine) but contain; 


many heterogeneous Bodies, and eſpecial, 
ſaline Particles. And indeed it may he 
aflirm'd, That the Sap that nouriſte“ 


Plants ig not Water only, but that it ii 


ſeaſoned with a nitrous Salt that is dif 
ſed in the Air, and upon the whole \ Cy: 
face of the Earth; and thoſe ſaline Sub. 
ſtances mixing themſelves with Water 
ferment and riſe up in Vapours an 
Steams, and are receiv'd into the Por: 
of the Roots for the Nouriſhment of th 
the Stem and Branches of all Herbs ani 
Trecs ; and that *tis certain that fon: 
very ſubtile Parts of the Earth incorpor 
ting themſelves with it, are the Occafi 
that many Sorts of Vines, Legumes an 
Fruits have a ſtrong J alte of the Soils 
which they grow : And Regis, a curios 
Explainer of Vegetation, athims that there 
is 4 general Experiment (which has be 
juſt touch'd on before) that evident! 
proves, That Plants nouriſh themſche 

not with Water only, but alfo with ti 
Juices of the Earth. 

Me know (ſays he) that the Fiel 
which we ſow every Tear, grow lean | 
little and lutle; and though they are wi 
ter'd with Raine, as nſual, they py 
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have the Juices which are requiſite fur 
the Nouriſbment of Plants (we add, ex- 
S cept that by the Nature of their Roots 
they run very deep or wide in ſearch after 


, S them) inſomueh 7 bat after they have born 
Zo. for five or ſix 7 ears, they muſt 
. | F(contrary to the Opinion of the Horſe- 
hougher, who rejects that Notion of Cylu- 
„nella hinfelt, who affirms, Quod Terram 
© E/neſcere fatigare palſit) lie fallow for one, 
| WU be manur'd with Dung, Marte, Ke. ts 
U ore then to their priftine Fertility, 
.KX Neverthelets that there is that Kind of 
| JSubſtance, that vegetable Matter in Wa- 


er alſo, which aſſiſts (though it cannot 
wbe effectual in the Nouriſhment of Plants, 
Dr. Woodward, from ſeveral Experiments 
„very plinly demonſtrates, though he 15 
not willing to call that vegetable Matter 
by the burning Name of Salt. 


07 : : 
I go on with this vegetable Matter 
Mays he) being very fine and light, it is rea- 


* 5 apt and diſposd to attend Ii ater in all 
o © Receſſes, percolate it with all the Care 
* maginable, flier it with never ſo many 

iltrations, yet ſome terreſtrial Matter 
il remain to go along with the Water. 
| Tie true (adds he) the Fluid will be 
binner every Time than other, and be 
| _ diſengag d of that Matter : It has 
Leen lter d E ſeveral wholly, free 

| 2 
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and clear Sheets Paper; and after that 

ubled and done over and over again; 
ines a conf; ory rable Quantity of it dif- 
cover d itſelf in the Water ft ll. 

Wiiat we have tc > remark more con 
Cc "111 Og Lito E. Frect 8 of tactic P art: cul re In 
Veoctati jon 18, that th JUT 1H the Coi | 
ures of ſub] luna ry Bodies with one m. 
other a are wonder rae? creat, and that chat 
is ſuch a terrcitrial Mixture even in | 
th! in 2 F luid 28 Water, yet Huſbandmen j 

mould not depend on th t and that only 
for rhe Nouriſhment of their Corn (cle 
cially in dry Summers) bt ir eee Ak 
wavs Keep their Cates in Heart b. 
noderate Uſe of Compound Manure, the 
Jaics of which ought to be well air'd ant 
geſted; for after all the "OY 0 
Tis Horſe-houp! 1er or his Abettors to! 
fallibility, in the Plowing and Sowing 
Land as it were Time out of Mat 
Wi! tout any other Improvement thin 
hat it has from the Skies, the Tint 
foe come (except it be laid d. own | 0 
Grazing) when ſuch Land can be b 
little Icfs than 2 Cahut Mortuum: Ani 
it is much to be feared, that thoſe No 
blemen and Gentlemen who have fo 
low'd this new Notion, eſpecially & 
upland dry Ground, have much great 
Cauſe to repent of it than they are vl 


lin! 
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ling to own; and that the Proprietor 
| himſelf, inſtead of raiſing one Eſtate by 
this and other neu invented Pieces of 
$ Huſbandry, has well nigh ſpent two. But 
Jof t is enough. 

It is certain that Land kept clear of 
Weeds will attract to itſelf the Nitre that 
is in the Air in a ſmall Degree; but then 
if you hy 2 moderate 7 of mix'd 
Mold and Dung, Pond Earth, Marle, &c. 
Fit will attract that Nitre with a much 
\ greater Force than imple Earth, almoſt 
* orn out and debilitated by over-much 
F{owine can: And Pieces of old Bricks 
Hpread on the Ground, by Chance have 
in a few Years been wonderfull y encreaſed 
in Weight; and for that Reaſon, were 
there no innate Virtue in Marle, Lime, 
and other Improvements, yet the great At- 
traction they make of celeſtial Nitre, 
ſhould encourage the Uſe of them; for 
theſe being melted and waſh'd into the 
Euth by Rains, by the Contrariety of 
their Parts (Acids being mix d with Al- 
calies, Ec.) are the Cauſe of a very ſen- 
Ul ble Heat, and ſuch a one as is very pro- 
1 erly called Fermentation. But this will 


e 


be farther conſidered when we ſpeak of 


ur which is the next Thing in the Courſe 
Fof theſe Enquiries. 


Varro 
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| | Varro (upon wh 
Of Air, and ts Text we have all aloq 


Uſes in Vegeta- 


proceeded) produces Air 


in the third Diviſion he 
makes of the Powers that combine toge- 
ther in the great Work of Vegetation; 
and this (like Pacuvius, who has wrote 
of it in a more general Way) is by hin 
called Anima, not Aer; Anima being by 
Vegetatiſts, in all Probability, ſappos? 
to be a more proper Name than Aer, 
it animates or gives Life and Breath both 
to Animals and Plants, and without which 
they would ſoon dwindle away and con: 
to nothing, 

: Air is generally faidt 
WE... how man; be of two Kinds; fi 
Kinds, and from 5 
whence deduced, ſuch as is raiſed up fron 

the Earth, and hover 
daily about us; and is good or bad 2. 
cording to the Ground from which! 
riſes ; being by ſome ſuppoſed to be g. 
nerated of Water, which is firſt rarifi 
into Vapour, and from thence into Alr; 
and that all Air is either better or work, 
according to the reafonable or too grel 
a Quantity of Moiſture from which it! 
drawn. Wherc-ever then there is too mud 
Water, the Air ſtagnates, as in fen 
moory Lands ; for there the Particles 


Au are thick, groſs, and map 02 
1 


perla | 


dium 
but 11 
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ont! 
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On the contrary, where there 1s no Moiſ- 
ture, and where Dryneſs is too predomi- 
ant, there the Air is ſubject to peſtilen- 
dial Diſeaſes: And fo it is that Bohn, in 
g; curious Treatiſe of his concerning the 
Generation of Air intimates ; That Well. 
Diggers know this Aſſertion to be Fact 
Fall well, for when they dig in Ground 
here there is no Moiſture, they find it 
Snrwholſome and unhealthy , but if they 
Wis in a Soil ſomewhat moiſt, it is with 
be greateſt Satisfattion and Pleaſure ima- 
3 However, the true and peculiar 
Property and Bleſſing of good Air is when 
t ariſes from midling Plains, and 1s not 
corrupted by Sea Haus or Fogs; and from 
Ground which is neither too moiſt nor 
oo dry, but ſuch as abounds with a good 
beet Herbage ; for the fineſs of the Air 
in Italy and Montpelier is not owing alto- 
' Wp-ther to that ſerene and undiſturb'd Me- 
. dium, in which thoſe Regions are plac'd, 
i put in a great Meaſure to that great Quan- 
i ty of tine aromatick Plants which are 
a Weontinually ſending forth their Odours 
ren Where, 
t A ſecond Sort of Air (or which may, 
perhaps, be more properly called Wind) 
b that which is generated in the Caverns 
bf the Earth in foreign Countries, and 
uke thoſe quick Tranſitions it does over 


the 


(40) 
the Seas hither; the Misfortune of which 
by our being encompa 's'd on every Se 
with Water) we feel more than any oth 
Nation in Europe, as well by the ur. 
wholſome blighting Winds which pry 
ceed from the Faſt, as by thoſe mor 


** — 


boiſtrous ones which proceed from the 
Weſtern or Atlantick Ocean. 

We paſs by Air and its Uſes, fo far x 
it relates to common Hydroſtatical and 
Pneumatical Experiments, though th: 
Jerms by which they are explained ng may 
well be apply'd to Vegetation or the 
Grow. of Plants, a Tree being no other 
than one of thoſe Engines in which At 
and Water are dilated and comprelled by 
Heat or Cold, in the fame Manner as tl 
are in an ol? ple, or any other inſir 
ment of that Kind. For Air being a in: 
claſlic« Fluid, always in Action, ant 
compos d or made up of Particles of ver 
different Natures from it (like the Etiu 
vium, Sinoak, or Steam which proceed 
from Water, Plants, Animals, Nitre, 05 
are wonderfully capacttated, by the gt | 
Author of Nature, to be the Breaths 
Life in Vege tables as well as Ani nik 
and without which neither the one 10 
the other can long ſubſi ſt. And that tt: 
Air that is in the Roots, Trunks, an. 
Boughs of Trees is dilated and expand- 
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Ito a conſiderable Degree in hot moiſt 


Weather, not much unlike the Air that 
js penn d up in the Tubes and Furnaces 


Pr Chemiſts, will be obvious to every 


ne that attentively conſiders the great 


Force of Heat which appears in the Ex- 


periments which follow this Introduc- 
tion. 
The great Advantages of Air in the 
Animal Life has deen ſo oſten defined, 


hit there needs no Repetition of it; but 
Air, as far as it relates to Vegetation, 


is not, till of late, been ſo well under- 
ſtood. 

Malpigluns and Grew ſeem to be ſome 
of the Firſt who have wrote at all to the 
4 about it; the Firſt of them, af- 
er he had given an excceding 200d Ac- 
Count of its Ulſcs in Animals, writes, 


5 Yi pon alſo have their Dependance and 


ife upon it; and * Grew obſerves, that 
F The Tr achea, or Pores through which 
E the Air paſſes, in the Trunks of ſome 
Plants, eſpecially the better Sort of 
7 Walking-Canes, were viſible to the 
F Eye, without the Help of a Microſ- 
F cope: but if viewd with that, the 
Cine ſeem'd as if it were ſtuck at the 
Top full of Holes made with great 


A F* 


nra's Anatomy of Plants. P. 1:5; 
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Pins, being ſo large, as well to reſey. 
ble the Pores of the Skin in the End 


of the Fingers, and Balls of the Hang 
© In the Leaves of the Pine they a; 
likewiſe (through a Glaſs) very el: 
gant, ſtanding almoſt exactly Rar 
and File, through the Length of th 
Leaves; and we add, that befidx 
theſe, whoever will be at the Pains 
peruſing the Tranſitions, or crols Cu 
that Grew has made on other Tres 
and the enlarg'd Repreſentations that a 
made therefrom, will find, that they 
pear in the moſt elegant Order iim: 
ginable, and, as if drawn by one « 
other of our moſt ſkilful Architects 

«© And that theſe are the real Ve 
through which the Air paſſes it 
the Branches of Trees (the Curios 
Experiments of a * modern Virtus 
now alive, on the Branches of ti: 
Vine, Apple, Birch, and Mulberry): 
a ſutncient Demonſtration; and the t 
cellent Boyle, from many Experimem 
on the Air, found, that a good Quit 
tity of it was producible from ti 
Boughs of Grapes, Goos. ?rry, Plumb 
Peuſe, and a great many other Sorts d 


* Halr's Vegetable Staticks. Cap. V. P. 


155, 157, CC. 
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« Fruits and Greens, as well as their 
© Trunks,” 

Theſe, and other Experiments of this 
Nature, from Hore li, Ray, and others, 
induced the Rev. Mr. Derham, in the 
Notes he has added to his Phy/rco-Theo- 
Wor, to alert, thit Air is the principal 
Cauſe of Vegetation in Plants; for from 


Nee Firſt, we mean 7 Borelli, after he 


hid (in Vol. III. Propoſition 121 J given 
En Account of its great Ules in Animals, 
ys alſo, in the next Propoſition, that 
there was in Plants a certain imperfect 
Reſpiration of Air alſo, upon which their 
Lives depended and were kept on Foot. 
And * Mr. Ray to confirm it, by a Pa- 
per preſented to the Royal Soc iet . 
forth the great Benefits that Lettice- ſeed 
own in the Air received, more than that 
Evhich was ſown in the exhauſted Re- 


Fcciver. A full Account of which is to 


be ſeen in the firſt Section, Number 4. 
of theſe Eſſays, 

But all this is nothing to the Diſcove— 
ries that the Rev. Mr. Hale has made, 
concerning tae great Quantity of Air that 


5 


f Plautis quoque peragi A? ris Refpiratio- 
Uh 7 Zuon ln imperſcctam, a qua, carum Vita 
7 _ & rconſervatur. Borel, 4 2 Auimali- 
un. Vol. II. Prop. 181. 
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is contain'd in earthy F 


ruits and Seed 


, bY + nf Co es” ai 1 
of different Kinds, and which, undou 


cdly, coutribute greatly to their Exter 
ſion and Growth, when ſet to work h 


4 


the claſtick Power of the Sun, join'd i 
that of a moiſt warm Air, and rich 1 
trous Soll. 

To begin with the Quantity of 4 
that is in Wood, Grain, G&c. 

+ © From halt a Cubick Inch, or 1; 
« Grains of Heart of Oak, freſh cut fin 
the growing Tree, there was genere 


« 108 cubick Inches of (dilated) Ar 


— 


— 


+ That the Readers of all Kinds (eſpecul 
thoſe who do not underſtand Vegetable Phil 
phy) may be fully appriz'd of the wonderful I): 
terence there is in theſe Experiments, between 1: 
in a State of Reſt and Inactivity, and Air that 
rarifed and expanded by Heat, ſuch Heat as 
been made uſe of in the following Experimem 
he mult note, that from 'I'ryals made by the Ron! 
Society of Toudon and other Places, an Inch c 
bick or condens'd Air, or Air put up in a ck 
Thumb Bottle, may by Heat (the Thumb Bott 
being put into an exhantted Glaſs Veſſel) be © 
panded in ſuch a Manner as to take 13679 Time 
chat Rcom: and this is the Reaſon why one cubid 
Inch ni\ of Peale [ which every Body Knows ! 
be verv windy) the Air that lay in a very ht 


Compals there was, by ihe cxpanſive Heat, eg 


_ l 8 | . ' RY 
larged to 296 CUDICK INC1CE, 
1 DD „4 1 1 IJ *4> ante f 1 
[Fam Perion woutd be more certain of whi 
— 1 * * 1 
here aſterted, we reter him to Hale's Analyſt 
Air, Experiments 55, 56, 57, 58, 62, 68, the : 
nt Op ” : 5 * 0 Yo 
Edition, from Page 170 to 245, Ec. 
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i.e. a Quantity equal to 216 Times 
the Bulk of the Piece of Oak ; its 
Weight was above 30 Grains, Part of 
the 135 Grains Weight of Oak. 

« A like Quantity of thin Shavings 
was taken from the ſame Piece of Oak, 
and being gently dried at ſome Diſtance 
from a Fire for 24 Hours, 1t had eva- 
porated 44 Grains Weight of Moiſture; 
which being deducted from the 135 
Grains, there remains 91 Grains for 
the ſolid Part of the Oak ; and then 
the 30 Grains of Air will be + of the 
Weight of the ſolid Part of the Oak. 
From 358 Grains of Indian Wheat, 
which grew in his Garden, and were 
not come to full Maturity, were gene. 
rated 270 cubick Inches of Air, the 
Weight of which Air was 77 Grains, 
viz. + of the Weight of the Wheat. 
From a cubick Inch (or 318 Grains 
of Peale) was generated 396 cubick 
Inches, or 113 Grains Weight of Air, 
ſomething more than 4 of the Weight 
of the Peaſe, 

From 437 Grains of Muſtard-Seed, 
270 cubick Inches, or 77 Grains of 
Air; which is ſomething more than = 
Part of the Ounce Weight. : 


„ From 
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« From 142 Grains of dry Toba 
« was raiſed 153 cubick Inches of Aj 
« which is little leſs than + of the whol 


« Weight of the Tobacco. 
4 From a cubick Inch of freſh dug un 
ce tried Earth off from a Common, w rind 


* being well burnt in Diſtillation, pr 


« duced 43 cubick Inches of Air; an 


Chalk alfo produced the ſame, ” 


Theſe Experiments which were mat 


by Heat, will point to the Obſervant Re: 
der, the true Reaſons of F ermentation; 
for the Earths and Seeds before-mentione! 
being by Nature fo full of condenſed Ai, 
muſt of Neceſlity explain and burſt oz 
all the Contexture and Einbraſures of th 
Plant, as ſoon as ever the Warmth of th 
Spring, or any other artificial Heat, ri 
fies and expands that Air that is contain! 
in thoſe Eirths and Secds ; which Airs 
ever endeavouring to expand itfclf an 
be ſet at Liberty by thoſe Means, 
That there is a great Plenty of Air ir 
corporated into the Subſtancè of Vegett 
bles, and which by the Action of Fa 


mentation is rouſed into an elaſtick Stat 
b 


is evident by feveral Experiments, ti 

chief of which 1s the following. 
Twenty-ſix cubick Inches of Appt 
being mth'd Anguſt to, in eleven Dans 
generated 968 cubick Inches of Ait, 
Quan 
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nantity equal to 48 Times their Bulk; 
after which, in three or four Days, they 


Wrelorb'd a Quantity equal to their Bulk, 


otwithſtanding it was very hot Weather; 


Eftcr which they ſtood at a Stand, nei- 
ther reſorbing or generating Air in many 


| 7 : 
Very coarſe brown Sugar, with an 
ſequal Quantity of Water, generated nine 


imes its Bulk of Air; Ruc-F lower, (1x 
imes its Bulk; Scurveygraſs-Leaves ge- 
Inerated and abſorb'd ſome Air; and Peaſe, 
Wheat, and Barley did, in their Fermen- 
tation alſo, generate great Quantities of 


* And that this * Air (ſays our Rev. 
and Worthy Author) which ariſes in 
ſuch great Quantities from Vegetables, 


& 15 true permanent Air, is certain from 


F its continuing in the fame expanded 
E elaſtick State for many Weeks and 
; Months, which expanding watry Va- 
E yours will not do, but ſoon condenſe 
when cool. And that this new gene- 
rated Air is elaſtical, is plain, not on- 
ly by its dilating and contracting with 
Heat and Cold, as common Air does; 
: but alſo by its being compreſlible in 


| * For this ſee Experiments $7, SS, 89. 
* Pro- 
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* Proportion to the incumbent Weigh 


« which is laid upon it. 


And from this it appears, that Air; 


not an idle Inhabitant only, but operas 
ſtrongly in the Branches, Leaves, ani 
Flowers of all Sorts of Trees, Plans 
Flowers, Oc. in ſome more, in other 
leſs, according to their Hardneſs or $(. 
neſs, of which the Aloe, Scdum, Ficoids 
and other juicy ſucculent abſorbent Plans 
are an Inftance 5 there being many d 


them that will vegctate and proſper well 


and will puſh out new Roots without th 
ſiſtance either of Earth or Water; an 
if hung up in a Room, and be kept ſecur 
from Froſts, will live a long Time : An 
even in hard wooded Trees and Plan 
of a more durable Nature, the Air enter 
into and perſpires through them; and by 
a Kind of Subtlety (as is very elegant 
phras'd by a modern Writer) by its . 
Jreſhing Breezes, moderates the Intei|: 
neſs of the Sun-Beams, cooling, chearint, 
blowing, opening, and extending all tt 
Offspring of Nature; for (as is elfewhet 
obſerved) as all the Agitations in Natur 
proceed from that Cobabitation and (it 
trariety of Parts, which are in all Nin 
of Subſtances, ſo in Plants the aerial 
liquid Subſtances being mix d together, | 
the Reaſon of this Agitation and vent! 
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tive Motion, which more properly ſets it 


% in a Ferment (whether it be in the 
Root or the Stem) and riſes by the co- 


E operative Force of the Sun, as Liquids 


Loben containing Veſj- 21. 

| Fo conclude with the Rev, Learned 
$224 Worthy Autl.or, to many of whoſe 
Experiments we have had Recourſe for 
S has been ſet down on the Subject of 
Hir; I is reaſonable to thiak that many 
7 thoſe Particles of Air which bave been 
mentioned in the furegoing Fruits, &c. 
rere in a fix'd State (at the Time thoſe 
Experiments were ing de) ſirongly adhering 


e, and wrought into the Sit 'bflance of the 


Ldpples, and other Fruits, And from this 
we may, in ſome Meaſure, form a Judg- 
ment of the Methods which Nature takes 
1 the Ripening of Fruit; for in the Fruit 


te Moiſturc is there the Air is there, 


jand there now wants nothing but Heat 


7 


ſto {et the Air and Juices a ferme aig 
land ripening ; but if this Heat be defec- 
tive, then the Fruit muſt of Courſe ripen 
but indifferentiy. Apples, indeed, (elpe- 
(cially thoſe which come in late) from the 
Ithickneſs of their Skins, and hardneſs of 
4 in Pulps, take up a great deal of Time 
do 1t, and is not always effected till 


th y ferment and ſweat together in Heaps 
H in 


wh by Fire to the Top of Tubes or any 
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111 2 Houſe : But we can never think d 


Peaches, Plumbs, and other Mural Fry 
without fand ying the Air and Juices i 
be! 13} 1 continue . 


Juices that is in the Fleſh of Anima 
green and unripe Fruits, &c. and th 
the Sun (that Great Parent of Veg 
tion) does this, will be the Subject « 
this latter Part of our Eſſay. 

It is recorded amom 
the Writings of ſome d 
the molt knowing among 
the Ancients, Quod & 
Sole nibil ttilius; And truly bers 
conſiders the Effect of Salt in Vegetatin 
muſt acknowledge the firſt; as hoc 
conſiders the wonderful Effet of Heut 
the Birth and Production of Herbs, Planr 
and Trees, mult naturally confeſs ti 

aſt : 5 ſince *tis the Sun, when it ſhin 

wiel a benign Warmih on the Earth, th 
puts all the other Powers of Nature in? 
active State, and on the Wing; it ben 
this Warmth that is the real Occation 0 
their Ferment, and that which enlarge 
the Sphere of their Action. 


Of the Sun; z its 
Efficacy and Pow- 
er in Vegetation. 


1 


4 State of Fermentation 
during the Heats of the Summer, whit 
concocts and makes wholfome the Juic 
of the Fruit in ſome Degree, as the Ha 
that is in au Oven docs the uncocted cru 
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"Tis this that diſpels thoſe crude, in- 
Idigeſted, and unwholſome Vapours with 
which the Earth is often infeſted, and 
rhich is the Occation of thoſe Miſeries 
which the Want of it produces on the 
Earth. 
* Pliny (when writing of the Beginnins 
pf Things) places the Sun even before the 
Peak Conceptions they had of the Deity 
Itſelf, terming it the Soul ind Spirit of 
The whole World, the principal Gover- 
Hor of Nature; and that it was not inde- 
ent to believe that its Works were the 
Works of the Deity itſelf; permit us to 
iſe his own Words. Hie Lucem rebus 
Iiniſtrat, aufertque tenebras e hic reliqua 
Gdera occultat : hie vices temporium, an- 
pumqte ſemper renaſcentem ex uſu natu- 
5 temperat + hic Coli triſtitiam diſcutit, 
tque etiam humani mibili animi ſerenat, 
ic ſuum lien ceteris quoque fyderibus 
Fnerat. Præclarus, eximins, omnia in- 
ens, omnia etiam excudiens, And tho? 
|| theſe Glorious Epithets may ſeem as 
lirth to thoſe who (though poſſeſt of the 
/niverſe, and of all the never to be too 
uch valued Benefits of this Luminary) 
we no juſt Idea of its Virtues, yet the 


C plin. Secund. Natural Hiſt, Lib. II. Cap. 6. 
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more Thinking and Judicious will with 
Pleaſure accede to it. 

The Sun, according tg 
one of th: beſt of ow 
modern Chemiſts (L.. 
mery) ſeems to be no other than a bug 
Maſs, or Colleci ion of Matter of Fire n 
Light, though plac'd at ſuch a Diſtanc 
as to diſable it to act on Bodies here u 
Earth, otherwiſe than by Emanations « 
Emiſſions, But others more clearly ſup 
poſe, That the Heat of the Sun const 
rather in Trains of Light or Fire, ſtrean 
ing through all the Interſtices of the grand 
Expanſe of Air and Ather between ns ani 
it ; which Trains are made to aft on Tt: 
reſtrial Bodies, by their being vigorn) 
impell'd or driven forwards towards then, 
by the immediate Action of the Sun; wit 
Trains alſo may be juſtly eſteemed at 
many little Suns prolon; ed from, but i: 
pending on the great One, and which ih 

cures all other Planets when it ines 
And for that Reaſon, in all Probibilin, 
it is, that Etymologiſts will have ti 
Derivation of the Word Sol to be fror 
Solus; quod Solus appareat, ceteris ſyi 
ribus ſuo Fulgore obſcuratis ; or from i! 


— 


Greek o, fulgor, ſigniſying its Brig 


* 


neſs, Nobleneſs, or Glory. 


* 


Ihe Definition 
f the Sun. 
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we have already ſet forth the great 

Benetit of Water in Vegetation ; but yet 
"+ can't take upon us to aftirm, That Vater 
uw + is itſelf capable of performing any Of= 
„ße to the Fruftification or Growth of 
Plants, unleſs aſſiſted by Heat, Water 
„haring no Power of moving itſelf, or 
"2 I riſing to that great Height it does in tall 
„Trees; nor does it appear from any Diſ- 
coveries yet made, That the Fluidity of 
Mater conſiſis in the inteſtine Motion of 
ite own Parts; it being viſible to the 
leaſt Obſerver, That Trees do not re- 
quire or detach near that Quantity of 
Water in OS ober, and the following cold- 
er Months, that they did in May, June, 
and July, or in any other of the hot pre- 
ceding growing Months. 

It is true (as writes a great Naturaliſt) 
„be Ports of Fire or Heat are not capa- 
lie of moving themſelves, any more than 
„be of Mater; but they are more ſubtile, 
ne (i265, and aftive than thoſe are, and ſo 
ili i more eaſily put in Morton ;, and that, in 
ene, it is evident, and Matter of Fact, 
ron that Heat does operate upon, and move 


Gee Vater, in order to its carrying on the 
mM the IW; pþ of Veg etal ion. 
re lu the Spring, the whole Race of Ve- 


getables, that lay benumb'd, as it were, 
na Lethargy, during the Cold of Win- 
W. ter, 
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ter, awaken and crown themſelves with 
Leaves and Flowers, the Juices of th: 
Earth being fermented by the riſing Hey 
of the Sun; and by this Motion it is that 
they are diſpoſed to mount to the Top 
of Plants, where they form new Leave 
and new Flowers. 

In the very great, and too intenſe Heat 
of the Summer, we ſee indeed that Plant 
ſometimes grow dry, and die away; he. 
cauſe the Heat of the Seaſon i is fo violen 
(and the Moiſture that falls is fo little 
that it gives thoſe few Juices which ar: 
in the Earth too quick a Motion, cauſing 
them to mount with ſo much Precipin: 
tion, from the Roots into the Stem, ani 
from the Stem into the Branc! hes, thit 
they ſtay not long enough there to dicef 
or coagulate themſely es; and the Pors 
of the Branches allo, being dilated by the 
great Hurry of the Sap, are ſo large, thit 
they can't detain ; and fo, for Want d 
a freih Supply from the Bottom, the Plant 
dwindles and dics away. Thus Hiſtor:- 
ans affirm, that in the Iſlands of Antegou, 
and other Parts of South- America, every 
Thang ſprings in the Winter, and th 
Fields are cloathed with Green: But, ot 
the contrary, molt of their Plants die i 10 


the Summer, and the Leaves drop of 


from the Trees; tlie Exceſs of Heat pro- 
ducin! 


Pr 


1 
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$ ducing in thoſe Iſlands the fame Effects 


that the Exceſs of Cold does in Eurche. 


| 


l 


In Autumn, the Leaves and Fruits 
fall, becauſe the Heat of the Sun grows 


daily leſs, as it removes from us, and the 


| Tuices cannot riſe up as they were wont 
and the Leaves and Fruit, according to 
the Courſe of Nature, or the Want. of 


Sun and Moiſture, grow dry and fall off. 
In the Winter, the Trees are in a State 
of Inaction, and give little or no Sign of 


Life, becauſe they draw their Nouriſh- 
ment from the Juices of the Earth (which 
like thoſe of the Tree) are coagulated 


(not deſcended into the Root); and then 


tis no Wonder that Trees, being depriv'd 


of that Power which animates and gives 


them Life, ſhew no viſible Marks of Ve- 


getat ion, appearing in that naked State in 
winch Virgil deſcribes them in the Win- 
ter. 


Frigidus & Sylvis Aquilo decuſſit Ho- 


em. 


But how theſe Agitations are performed, 
and where theſe different Motions firſt 
begin or end, few or none of the moſt 
clatecd Authors in vegetative Philoſophy 
have attempted to enquire. 


In 
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In order therefore to ſet this Matter if 


the beſt Light we can, it will not k 
improper to premiſe, that, according y 
the Opinions of the moſt celebrate 
amongſt the Ancients (as well as fon 
Modern Philoſophers) this Operation: 
the Sun on human Bodies and Plan 
was what they called Attraction; h 
which they underſtood that the Sun h 
ing ſo great a Good, every Thing nat 
rally mounted up to, or, in other Wort 
was, by its own innate Power, drawn 
itſelf ; and that what Pacuvius writes 
the Air, is much more applicable to tk 
Sun, when he ſays, Ii omnia format, uns 
mate, alit, ſerit, ſepelit, recepitque in 
omnia, omniumque idem eſt pater. 

But later and better Philoſophy alli 
us, that what the Ancients (not knowir 
ſo well the Cauſes of) did uſe to it 
bute to Attraction, is now better ſol 
by Prilſion, of which Bernonli, in his ba 
de Gravitate Aitheris, printed at Aua 
dam in Oftavo, Anno Domini 1683, gi 
a particular Account, and of which ts 
Aſcent of raritied Liquors in a Tu 
which is in ſome Meaſure (if not alta 
ther) done by the external Preſſure oft 
Atmoſphere, are ſuch evident Dem 
{[rations, 
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If we would take a ſhort Survey of the 
Methods by which Water is rarified by 
Lartificial Heat, and being turned into the 
fineſt Vapour, is fo eaſily drove up the 
ores of a Tree, ” exterior Force gra- 


witating on the Surface of the Earth, we 


hall, from the Experiments of the learned 
F Halley and others, diſcover, That Water 


7 


kvarm'd to no other Degree than that to 
&vhich it is in ſome of the Summer Months, 
vill evaporate conſiderably : And the 

ommon Obſervations that are made in 
Every Brewhouſe or Waſhhouſe, or in any 
pther Place where Water is heating, is a 


Confirmation of what is by that Gentle- 


Nee 
He. 


JI" 


man and others affirmed. 

The learned Society for Improvement 
in Philoſophy at Oxford, have been more 
kccurate than any other for the Diſcovery 


of the Rarefaction and Evaporation of 


Water, by an Experiment on a Foot cu- 


d ical of it; which Foot, containing 


* 
* 
6 


728 cubick Inches, weigh'd 76 Pounds; 
* being divided by the 1728, gives 

af an Ounce 13 Grains and a half, the 
Weight of a cubick Inch of Water. The 
Area of a Circle, whoſe Diameter is 7 
Inches and upwards, is above 49 Inches 
ſquare; by which, if you divide the 
| 


} © Vide Ad Philoſ. OF. & Sept. A. D. 1688. 
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Quantity of Water carried off in Vapour, 
the Proportion is as 1 to 13; from whencz 
by examining the whole Proceſs there, i 
appears, that there was 53 Parts of a 
Inch waſted in that Experiment; which 
is an evident Demonſtration of the Powe 
of Hcat in the Rarefaction of Water: 
But this is ſtill more viſible in a Ther. 
mometcr, and in fſcveral other Tubes d 
Water, heated to that Degree, and thy 
only, to which it uſed to be in ſome d 
the mildeſt Months of Heat that are h 
the Summer. 

To apply this to the Matter in Hand; 
when the Surface of the Water, c. is dit 
ded by the Heat of the Sun and the Pora 
of the Air, the diſunited Particles mount 
thro' the Atmoſphere with much more Ei 
than when they were ſolid or connettt 
together. Whether it be affected by Pu 
ſion, or by the Reſpiration of the ter 
queous Globe, which in this Caſe m 
be ſuppos'd to act the Part of the Buy 
natural; for however it is, the Air bein 
rarified 'by the Sun- Beams, this Vapou 
aſcends viſibly through the rarified Ms 
dium, as it were through ſo many Tubs 
or Pipes which are there prepar'd tor thi! 
Paſſage and Aſcent: And that the Ratet. 
tion of Air by Heat is a great Help! 
Attraction or Pulſion, is diſcoverable © 


Ls 
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the Fire-Engine uſed in many Places in 
the Mines of Coal, Lead, &*c. in the 
& North, where it cannot be ſaid that the 
Water is either forced or attracted by 
Heat; but that the Air in the Pipe is 
lightned by the rarifying Quality of Heat 
to ſuch a Degree, that the Equilibrium 
For Balance is loſt, and the Impulſe or 
Preſſure of the Air, which is without, 
forces the Water to that great Height that 
is ſeen in the Operation; and this (tho? 
it may appear at firſt Sight to be a little 
too mechanical) is the certain Methcd 
which Nature takes to raiſe the Juices of 
the Earth to that Height ſhe does in tall 
Trees; but this will be more fully treated 
of, when we come to examine the miſta- 
ken Notions of thoſe who maintain the 
ſame conſtant and uniform Circulation of 
the Sap in Trees, as there is in animal 
Bodies: And to draw towards a Concluſion 
of this labour'd Enquiry into the various 
Methods which Nature takes in the pro- 
moting the Growth of Plants, we exa- 
mine what Effects the Sun has by this 
Means, warming and clearing the over- 
ret and dilated Pores of the Earth, how 
It diſpels all thoſe great Dews, Miſts, 
d heavy Loads of Vapour with which 
the Earth is often clogg'd, cannot but be 
known to the leaſt and moſt incurious 
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Obſerver ; and that it is effected by the 
Action of the Sun on thoſe Bodies, which 
rarities thoſe heavy Vapours into Fune 
or Smoke that aſcends up into the Atmoſ 
phere, is as evident. 

And to conclude in the Words of ; 
very learned Naturaliſt, That the Con 
courſe of Heat in all theſe Work 
( eſpecially the Growth of Plants) ; 
really neceſlary, appears not only fron 
many Experiments which have been mak IT | 
on this Subject, but alſo from all Nz 
ture: From our Fields and Foreſts, ou 8 
Gardens and Orchards. 81 

In Autumn, as the Sun's Power grom 
gradually leſs and leſs, ſo its Effects c 
Plants are remitted, and their Vegetation 
ſlackened by little and little. Its Failur 
is firſt diſcernable in thoſe Trees which 
are raiſed higheſt above the Earth, whi 
require a more intenſe Heat to elevate the 
Water which is charged with their Nov 
riſhment, to their Tops and Extremitis, 
than is requir'd in lower Shrubs; and far 
Want of fret Support and Nouriſhmen 
it is, that they ſhed their Leaves, une 
ſecur'd, by a very firm and hardy Cot 
ſtitution, as the Yew, Holly, and man 
other Ever-Greens are ; next the Shrubs 
part with their Leaves, and laſt of al 
the Herbs and lower Tribes; my 

ell 
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being not ſufficient to ſupply (even thoſe, 
4 5 though they grow ſo near the Earth) 
„that Nourithment which they naturally 
require. 

On the contrary, as the Heat returns 
in the ſucceeding Spring, they all recruit 
again, and are furniſhed with freſh Sup- 
tk MT plics and Verdure ; but firſt thoſe which 

are loweſt and neareſt the Earth, ſuch as 
un Herbs, and thoſe that require the leaſt 
ade Degree of Heat, to raiſe the Water with 
V.its earthy Charge into them; then the 
u Shrubs and higher Vegetables in their 

Turns ; and laſtly the Trees. 

row BE As the Heat encreaſes, it is apt (as is 
before obſerved) to grow too powerful, 
ation and hurries the Matter with too great 
ils WKapidity through the finer and more ten- 
chick der Plants; theſe therefore are apt to go 
chic off and decay ſooner than others which 
te the Fre of a more vigorous and hearty Con- 
Nov Wtitution 5 and thoſe requiring a greater 
nitis Share of Heat, ſucceed in their Order: 
nd fr By which mechanical Series of Things, 
huren 1 Nature furniſnes Mankind with 


unleß very various and different Entertain- 
„Cor ent, and what is beſt ſuited to each 
mm eaſon all the Year round; the tender 
znrüb ea, Strawberry, Gooſberry, Oc. com- 


Ing in firſt; and after that the Cauli- 


| of ll 
Wore, Cherry, Early Apricock, Peach, 
| and 
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and Plumb, with ſome few Varieties 
Pears and Apples; whilſt other Fruit 
which are of a harder and firmer Co. 
ſtitution, have harder and more durabt 


Pulps, and are guarded with thicker Ring f 


or Skins, ſuch as Artichoaks, all the } 


ter Peaches and Plumbs, and all Winter 


Pears and Apples, which require a tron, 
ger and more intenſe Heat, and mor 
Time to ripen them, bring up the Rex, 
and finiſh the Liſt of Nature's Produ 
tions. 

*Tis alſo certain, that as the Heat d 
ſeveral Seaſons affords a different Fir 
of Things, ſo different Climates her 
different Scenes of Nature and Produc 


tions of the Earth: Notwithſtandin if 


which, the hotter Countries do not pro 
duce the largeſt and talleſt Trees, as U. 
Woodward aſſerts (though they may: 

greater Variety of Species (except it x 
in ſome few Particulars, it being certain 
ly true, and Matter of Fact, That ti: 
Oak, Aſh, and Elm Trees which are n 
Eneland are the largeſt that are in ti 
World, and not to be parallell'd in hot 
ter Countrics : ; for the Heats of the I 
rid Zone are ſo great, that they dry i 
all the Moiſture that is in the Tree, anc 

as it were, cloſes the Pores of it to th 


Degree, that the few Juices (as before ir 
late 


Hated) that are in the Earth can't mount; 


663) 


nd even Plants which are common to 


®oth North and South, never arrive at 


that Age and Stature that they do in 


more moderate Clunates, where they per- 


pire more freely than in thoſe which are 
either too hot or too cold; the violent 
cats of Alia, Africa, and the Eaſt-Indies 
peing as pernicious to the Growth of 
lants, as the cold and bleak Regions of 
;reenland and Iceland are, except it be 


In Trees whoſe Porcs are of a hardy 


Tloſe Contexture, which arriving in Time 
to a conſiderable Stature, are alſo very 
Durable and long liv'd ; ſuch as the Tur- 
pentine Tree (which * Egeſippus relates) 
ps growing in his Iime in the Province 
Memphis, which was byTradition ſuppoſed 
qo be one of the Trees which God made on 
he Third Day of the Creation; and that 
wring the Five Thouſand Tears it had 
gromn there, it had never loft its Vertue 
ne Moment, whilſt the Gourd that was 
Dread over Jonah, like the Ephemera 
fof which Cicero, Cardan,' Scaliger, and 
dthers write) was, to uſe Cardan's own 
Words, Mane puer, meridie juvenis, ſte 
dex veſperi, But of this enough. 


1 * Fgefippus, Lib. IV. Cap. 23. 
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Made in Favour of 


Husbandry and Planting 


Aving in ſome of our former Eſſ 

given an Abſtract of thoſe La 
Civil and Divine, which have been nat 
in the ſeveral Ages of the World, in I 
vour of Huſbandry, &c, we appropritt 
this Section purely to an Abſtract or kt 
cital of thoſe Laws which have bet 
made for the Prefervation of Timber 
it being (as we apprehend) full as # 
ceſſary to know how to preſerve Time 
as to plant it; beſides which, tht 


Laws are not in every Hand, 4 
£1 
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that Account, thoſe who offend againſt 
7 them have the more to plead in their Ex- 
cuſe of the Breach of them. 
We have already recited (Number II. 
| for May, Pag. 32, 33, c.) what Lam- 
bert, in his Treatiſe de Priſcis Legibus, 
and others have wrote, concerning the an- 
( enteſt Laws that are in Being, which 
relate to the Preſervation of Wood in the 
Reign of Edward IV. and of what the 
Laborious and Ingenious Fohn Evelyn, 
\ WEtquire, has collected out of the German 
las; proceed we now to the Reign of 
Henry VIII. where, 


; 


\ 


By the Statute of the 
ne sch, Cap. 17. it is enact. Of the Laws 


"Wi, * That in every ſeve- 8398 
il Wood called Coppice tion of Timber. 
Er Underwood which 


LI gail be fell'd at Twenty - four Years 
 n*MErowth or under, there ſhall be left 
in {W@nfell'd for every Acre thereof, Twelve 
prutWtandils of Oak; and in Caſe there be 
or Kor ſo many Oaks, that Number ſhall 
> ben 


* How well this Law is put in Execution, is no- 
tous enough to any Body that takes a View of 
poſt of the Woods all over England, eſpecially 
dere Perſons are only Tenants for Life; but who 
'5 that is to inform, or put this Act in Force, is 


t {0 well known, 
K be 
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be made up of 5 Aſh, Aſp, or Beech; 
which Stands or Storers ſhall not be 
cut down unul they ſhall bear Ten Inch. 
es Square, Three Foot from the Ground, 
on Pain that every Owner of ſuch Wood; 
ſhall ſorteit for every Standil not ſo left 
3 5. Ed.; and allo for every Standil 5 
left and afterwards cut down, as much. 
Both which Forfeitures mall be divide! 
between the King and the Proſecutor, 

in this Statute alſo it was enadad, 
That Underwoods felled at Fourten 
Years Growth or under, ſhall, durin; 
the Four Years next after their felling 
be preſerved from the Deſtruction of ( 
tle, on Pain that the Owner there W&] 
ſhall forfeit for every Underwood o 
unfenc'dy for every Month 3 s. 4 « 
And Underwoods above Fourteen Lein 
Growth, and under TI'wer, ty- -four, beim 
lo felled, ſhall, during Six Years nen 
after the 20th of April after ſuch felliny 
be fo preſerved as aforeſaid upon the 1 
Pain. 

The prohibiting the converting d 
Wood into Paſture or Tillage, beig 
Two Furlongs Diſtance from the Houl: 
is already recited ; but the Penalty whit 
is 40s. for every Acre ſo converted us 
then and there omitted. 
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h; In that Act it was alſo inſerted, That 
be the Owners of Coppices above Twenty- 
ch. four Years Growth, ſhall leave the {aid 
il ' Twelve Standils cf Oak, Elm, Beech, or 
ods WE Aſp; and ſhall not cut them down before 
they be Two Years old, on Penalty of 
b WS 65. 8 d. for each Offence ; and ſhall pre- 
ch, WT ſerve ſuch Wood Seven Years, on Pain of 
de! Forfeiture of 3 5. 4 4. for every Rood to 
 unfenc'd as before. 
id, WE There is, however, an Exemption to the 
one from theſe Penalties, if employ'd 
rin; in repairing, encloſing, and maintaining 
lim, of Houſes, Orchards, or Gardens; and 
Cr also in pailing, railing, or encloſing of 
rev Parks, Foreſts, Chaſes, or other Grounds; 
d 6 {Wor for making or repairing of Water- 
4 4, Wworks, Dams, Bridges, or Floodgates, &c. 
len By the ſaid Statute it is alſo enacted, 
deim That where there is ſuch a Wood or Cop- 
nex ice wherein others have Right of Com- 
Ilm mon, the Lord (though Owner of the 
ele Soil) ſhall not fell or cut down the ſame 
except to his own Uſe) before he and 
e Commoners ſhall agree in the ſettin 
bein; out a fourth Part thereof, to be {everally 
Toul: {encloſed for the Lord's Uſe : And in 
wh Caſe they cannot agree thereupon, Two 
d v3 WJ ultices of the Peace, appointed by the 
major Part of the Bench in Seſſions, have 
Power to call together Twelve of the 
: K 2 | Com- 
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Commoners and Inhabitants there ; an 
with the Lord's and their Conſents, ty 
ſet out the Fourth Part thereof, to be 
ſeverally encloſed by the ſaid Lord with 
in One Month after, and then to be fell! 
at his Pleaſure ; and alſo to be ſubject to 
the aforeſaid Laws of other Coppicg 
upon the Penalties beforegoing : , and theſt 
Forfeitures to be recover'd in any Cour 
of Record, and to be divided between tht 
King and the Proſecutor : But here, du 
ring the ſaid Seven Years next after fellin 
of ſuch fourth Part, the Commoners ſha 
be excluded, ſo alſo thall the Lord k 
debarred to common in the Reſidue, Þu 
after the ſeven Years are expired, boti 
the Lord and the Commoners may inter 
common again as they did before the D. 
viſion, provided that every one may fel 
and encloſe all ſuch his Coppices ani 
Underwoods in waſte Grounds, as be 
fore this Time have been uſed to be ei 
cloſed and preſerved for the Maintenanc 
of Wood or Underwood, notwithfſtandin: 
this Act. 

By another Part of this Act it is far 
ther ſet forth and enacted, That non 
ſhall break or deſtroy any Fence, 0 
Hedge, made for the ſaving of any ſuc! 
Woods or Underwoods, in Pain of 105. 
nor ſhall any ſuffer his Swine (of tl 


N 
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Age of Ten Weeks or above) to go or 
tun in any ſuch Grounds or Woods un- 
ring'd or unpegg'd, on Pain to forfeit for 
them 4 d. apiece. Which faid Forfeitures 
(in the King's Woods) ſhall be divided 
betwixt the King and the Finder; but 
(in other Woods) betwixt the Owner of 
the Field and the Proſecutor. 

& Underwoods in a Park ſhall be pre- 

ſerved by fencing only Four Years after 
the felling thereof; and if ſuch Woods 
happen to be deſtroy'd by Means of a 
| L Stranger, and not by the Owner himſelf, 
or by his Neglect, the Stranger ſhall be 
ſub ject to the Penaltics of this Act, and 
not the Owner. 
Note, The ſame Act gives leave for 
yearling Colts, or Calves, to be put into 
ſuch Woods within Two Years after the 
felling thereof, as before ſet down; but 
for what Penalty is uncertain. 

By the Statute of 1 Eliz. 15. None 
(hall convert or employ to Coal or other 
rewel for the making of Iron, any Tim- 
ber Tree or Trees of Oak, Beech, or 
Alh, of the Breadth of a Foot Square 


* * 


ont the Stubs, and growing within Four- 
aß ven Miles of the Sea, or of any Part of 
ſuch Lamers, Severn, Wye, Humber, Dee, Tees, 
Leut, or other navigable River, in Pain 
the forfeit 40 7. for every Tree ſo con- 
AY verted 
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verted, to be divided betwixt the Kiny 
and the Proſecutor ; but this Act wis 
not to extend to Suſſex, the Wilds of 
Kent, or to the Pariſhes of Charlew/ 
Newdigate, or Leigh in the Wilds af 
Surrey. 

By the Statute of 13 Eliz. Cap. 25. Al 
Woods or Coppices intended by the afore. 
{aid Statute of the g5th of Hen. VIII. Cn. 
17. to be encloſed, and the Springs there. 
of preſerved, ſhall be ſo ſaved by th: 
Space of TwoYears more, than in ſever! 
Clauſes of the faid Act is ſeverally limited 
according to the Age of ſuch Woods fel 
led, and upon ſuch Pains as in the fail 
Acts are contained; and none ſhall pu 
any Cattle into any ſuch Coppice Wook 
from tlie Time of the Fall until the End 
of 5 Years ; nor from the End of 5 Year 
any Cattle but Calves and yearling Cols 
only, until the End of Six Years, if tht 
Wood was under Fourtcen Years Growti 
at the laſt Fall; or until the End of Eight 
Years if it was above Fourteen Year 
Growth; and that that Addition was 1 
continue as long in Force as the ſaid St 
tute of the 35th of Henry VIII. Cap. 17 
aforeſaid. 

By the Statute of 23 Flig. Cap. 5 
None ſhall convert into Coal, or at 


other Fewel, for the making of Iron 
Iron 
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lron Metal, any Wood or Underwood 
growing within the Compaſs of Twenty- 
two Miles of London or the Suburbs 
thereof, or of the River Thames from 
I Dorcheſter in Com. Oxon. downwards, or 
within Four Miles of the Foot of the 
Doren betwixt Arundel and Pemſy in the 
County of Suſſex, or of Winchelſea or 
© Re, or within Two Miles of Pemſy, or 
| three Miles of Haſtings, in Pain to for- 
feit for every Load ſo converted 40 5s. to 
be divided between the Queen and the 
bproſecuter. But that Act was not to ex- 
tend to any Woods growing in any ſuch 
Part of the Wilds of Surrey, Suſſex, or 
ent, within Twenty-two Miles of Lon- 
n or Thames, 0 | 
By a Clauſe in the ſame Act it is alſo 
er forth, That no new Iron Works ſhall 
obe creed within Twenty-two Miles of 
London, Fourteen Miles of the Thames, 
For Four Miles of the faid Downs, Pem- 
, Winchelſea, Haſtings, or Rye, in Pain 
of 100 J. to be employ'd as aforeſaid : 
but this. Clauſe was not to extend to the 
Woods of Chriſtopher Darrel, Gent. in 
Nerodigate, in the Wild of Surrey. 

By the Statute of 27 Fliz. Cap. 19. 
None ſhall make or ſet up, within the 
Counties of Suſſex, Surrey, or Kent, any 
Uron-Mill, Furnace, Finary, or — 


> 
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for the making of Iron or Iron Met; 
other than upon ſome old Bays or Pen 
whereupon ſuch Works have been lateh 
ſtanding, or elſe upon ſuch Lands when 
ſuch Works may be continually furniſhe 
with a ſufficient Supply of the Party: 
own Woods, growing upon his own Sail 
being his in Fee-Simple, Fee-Talle, u 


for Life, without any Impeachment «i 


Waſte; nor ſhall convert to Coal « 
other Fewel, for the making of ſuch Ir 
or Iron Metal, any found Timber Tree a 
Oak, Aſh, or Elm, which ſhall bear a Fog 


ſquare at the Stub, or any Part thereof iſ 


on Pain to forfeit for every ſuch ney 


Work ſet up 300l. and for every Timbai 


Tree ſo corverted 40 5. to be divided be 

tween the King and the Proſecutor, 
Howbeit, by another Clauſe, The Lo 

and Offal of ſuch Timber Trees may | 


converted to Coal for the Purpoſes afo 


ſaid, within the Wilds of Suſſex, Surry, 
and Kent ; fo as it be not within Eighteer 
Miles of London, Eight Miles of tt 
Thames, Four Miles of Rye or inc bel 


ſea, Three Miles of Haſtings, or Fou 5 


Miles of the Foot of the Downs, betwir 
Arundel and Pemſy aforeſaid. 

By the Statute of 25 Car. II. Cap.: 
Conſtables, Headboroughs, and other It 


habitants in any County, City, or Ion! 
ca 


. 


corporate, & c. may apprehend whom 
they ſuſpect of having or conveying any 
8 Wood, Underwood, Poles, or young Trees, 
Bark or Baſt of Trees, or any Gates, 
Stiles, Polts, Pales, Rails, Hedgewood, 
room, or Furze ; and by Warrant from 
a Juſtice of Peace or any Ofhcer, ſuch 
+ Ollicer may ſearch the Houſes and other 
bPlaces belonging to thoſe they ſuſpect; 
and where they find any, may carry Perſons 
ſuſpected for cutting and taking the fſa:ne, 
betore a Juſtice of the Peace of the Coun- 
ty or Icwn corporate, where if they 
give not ſuch Account how they came b 
their as doth ſatisfy the {41d Juſtice, or 
his convenient Time to be ſet by the 
„ {1d Juſtice, produce not the Party of 
whom they bought the ſame, or ſome 
0 Witneſs of Repute to depoſe upon Oath 
ſuch Sale, ſhall be deemed as convicted 
within the Meaning of 43 Elig. Cap. 7. 
and be liable to the Puniſhment therein 


L- contained, and ſuch other Puniſhments as 
te by this Act was appointed, viz. for the 
14.8 Firtt Offence they ſhall make ſuch Re- 
dul compence, and within ſuch Time as the 
rin 141d Juſtice ſhall appoint, and pay to the 

| Overſeers for the Poor of the Pariſh 
„here the Offence was committed, ſuch 
eum, not excceding 105, as the aforeſaid 
oui |uſtice ſhall think meet; and in Default 
ce \iercof be committed to the Houſe of 


. Cor- 
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Correction for any Time not exceedins a 
one Month, or be whipt; and for the 
{41d Offence ſhall be ſent to the Houſe of 
Correction a Month, ard be kept 60 


hard Labour; and if convicted of a Thir! i. 
Offence, they ſh:1] be deemed incorrisi- WW: 
ble Rogues, and ſuffer Punithment acc ) 
dingly. F 

In the fame Act there is alſo a Clauſe, WW |: 
Th it if any Juſtice of Peace E, May Or. Bi. a 
liff, or Head Officer ind, upon Examim. be 
tion upon Oath, thit any Perſon bout ab. 
ſuch Wood, Cc. of one who might juſty iſ: 
be ſuſpc &ed to have u nlawtully come by O. 
the ſame, and that the ſame was unlas- ib; 
fully come by, they may award the Party Hoe 
that bouzht the ſune, by Diſtreſs and Sil: tic 
of Goods ; and for Want of ſuch Diſtres Nom 
may commit him to G2ol, at the Partys be. 
own Charge, tor a Month, But by an- om 
ther Clauſe in this Act it was .it fort, In, 
That none ſhould be queſt ion'd upon th: Pie 
Law, that hat: been puniſh'd for te Con! 
ſame Offence by any former Law, not erci 
Six Werks after the Offence committed. iy 


For which ſee the Statute of 43 Had 
Cap. 7. which enacted, 'Uhat if any ſh: "tho 
be convicted, by his own Confeſſion, pr 


by the Teſtimony of one Witneſs up nne 

Oath, before one Juſtice of Peace f 11 
* 

Head Officer, to have unlawfully cut ans Leace 


taken away any Grain growing, robbe er Ot 
a 
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any Orchard or Garden, digged up and 
taken away Fruit Trees. broken ally 
Hedges, Pales, or other Fences, cut or 

C {oiled any Underwoods hd. ng Or grow- 
f g or the like, or to have been acceſſ ry 
tcreumto, he (hall, for the Firſt Offence, 
Ip unto the i arty gricved ſuch Damages, 
Find within fuch a "Tune, as by the faid 
f or Head Officer ſhall be appointed: 

nd in Caſe the Party offending (hall not, 
oF the ſaid Juſtice or Officer, be thought 
Dabie to diſchirge the ſaid Damages, Or 
E1:2/1 not diſc barge them according to the 
order, then hall the faid Offender be 
; * thein, or either of them (reſpectively) 
1 nmitted to the Conſtable, or other Of- 
ticer of the Place where the Otfence was 
e or the Party apprehended, to 
eu hipped; and for eve ery other Offence 
Fcommitted afterw: rds, and proved as afore- 
h Kid, the Party offe nding {hall recerve tlic 
't Pie Pummnment of w hippine : ; and the 
bh! MWMConſtible or other inferiour Officer that 
0 herein refuſeth or neglecteth to do his 
. Day, ſhall, by any Juſtice of Peace or 
ad Ofiicer, be committed to Priſon 
1 Without Bail, till he whip, or cauſe to be 
„ oppca, the Party offend ing, as is above 
mite. ut there is a Kind of a Pro- 
e in that Act, Thar no Juſtice of the 
ani WW cice ſhall execute it ag iuſt any Perſon 
he! er Otfences done a gainlt himſelf, unleſs 
my ap he 


( 76) 4 
he be aſſociated with one or more Juſtice, 
of the Peace whom the Offence does not 
concern. | 

The laſt Acts that we find for the Pre. Ne. 
ſervation of Wood or 'Trees raiſed ini MW a 
planted either for Profit or Pleaſure, were Noi 
in the iſt and 6th Years of King George l; I 


and generally at that Time went by the . 


Name of Coningſby*s As; one or both being ¶ be 
moved for, and brought into the Houle of {Win 
Commons, by the late Earl Conineſby, then WF VV 
a Member of that Honourable Houſe; me 
which Acts, becauſe they are not very pro ver 
Iix, and the laſt which have been madein Wing 
Favour of Planting, are here inſerted a Per 
full length, all 
dre: 

An ACT to Encourage the Planting «f Neth. 
Timber-Trees, Fruit-Trees, and Ene 
Trees for Ornament, Shelter, or Proj; Neſt) 
aud for the better Preſervation of tit Nient 
fame; « nd or the Preventing the Burt and 
ing of Woods. allen 
ame 

Hereas the Raiſing and Planting d chat 
T:wiber- Trees, Fruit - Trees, ef? 

other T'recs, is of very great Profit and Wiz] 
Advantage to the Kingdom of Great- An Muc 
Zain : And whereas divers lewd and dilor vile 
derly Perſons, and others, have riotoully, Her-! 
and ſometimes in a clandeſtine and mar ar 
cious Manner, broke down, cut up, "Mt Pe 


Other 


E otherwiſe deſtroyed ſuch Timber-Trees, 
Fruit- Trees, and other Trees, to the great 
& Diſcouragement of the Planters and Own- 
ers thereof, and the Parties whoſe Trees 
are ſo deſtroyed, are remedileſs, for lack 
Jof knowing the Parties ſo offending : 
Therefore, for the better encouraging of 
E Perſons to raiſe, plant, and preſerve I im- 
; We bcr-T recs, Fruit- Trees, and other Trees, 
in Fields, Hedge-rows, Gardens, and 
Walks, and elſewhere, either for Orna- 
went, Shelter, or Profit; and for the pre- 
„enting the Malicious deſtroying or ſpoil- 
n Wing the ſame, and to give Remedy to ſuch 
Perſons for making them Satisfaction for 
all Damages to be occaſioned by ſuch 
breaking down, cutting up, ſpoiling, or 


f Wotherwiſe deſtroying ſuch Trees; Be it 
nr MWEnacted by the King's moſt Excellent Ma- 


kſty, by and with the Advice and Con- 
ſent of the Lords Spiritual and Ten poral, 
and Commons, in this preſent Parliament 
allembled, and by the Authority of the 
ame, That if any Perſon or Perſons 
; of chatſoever, from and after the 24th Day 
nl ot June, in the Year of our Lord 1716, 
nl all maliciouſly break down, cut up, 
piuck up, throw down, bark, or other. 
nile deſtroy, deface, or ſpoil any Tim- 
er- Tree or Trees, Fruit-Tree or Trecs, 
r any other Tree or Trees, the Perſon 
r Perſons, Body Politick or Corporate, 
ther chat 


3 
that is, are, ſhall, or may be damaged hy 
the ſame, ſhall receive ſuch Satisfaction 
and Recomoenſe of and from the Jnhz- 
bitants of the Parith, Town, Hamlet, Vil! 
or Place, where ſuch 'I'rce or Trees hal 
be ſo maliciouſly broken down, cut uy, 
pluckt up, thrown down, barked, ce. 
ſtroyed, defaced, or ſpoiled, and to be 
viewed, and Damages and Coſts to | 
recoverable and recovered againſt ſuch 
Pariſh, Town, Hamlet, Vill, or Flac 
by the Perſon or Perſons, whoſe Tre 
or Trees ſhall be fo maliciouſly bra 
down, cut up, pluckt up, thrown down, 
barked, deſtroyed, defaced, or ſpoiled 
in the ſame Manner and Form as Hedges 
and Dikes overthrown by Perſons in tie 
Night, in and by an Act of Parliamen 
made in the Thirteenth Year of the 
Reign of King Edward the Firſt, int 
tuled, Lords way Approve againſt ther 
Neighbours Uſurpations of Commons, dt 
ring the Eſtate of particular Tenants, it 
to be levied, and Damages yielded; an 
where ſuch Offence or Offenecs thall 
committed in that Part of Great-britai 
called Scotland, to be recoverable andre 
covered by Way of Summar Action, an 
in the ſame Manner and Form as Dam 
ges in other Cafes of Riot are to be t 
covered by the Laws there, unleſs the 
Party or Parties ſo offending, ſhall, . 


ſuch 


re 


ne 
x 
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ach Pariſh, Town, Hamlet, Vill, or Place, 


pe convicted of ſuch Offence, within the 
„pace of Six Months, from the commit- 
ura ſuch Offence or Offences ; any Law, 


f Sor Conſtruction to the contrary in any- 
wiſe notwithflanding. 

And be it further Enacted and Decla- 
red, by the Authority aforeſaid, That it 


al and may be lawful to and for any 
Ivo or more uſtices of the Peace of the 

Ieounty, Riding, Diviſion, Stewarty, Re- 
e eality, City, Town, Borough, or Corpo- 
„e ation, wherein any ſuch Offence or Of- 
„ences ſhall be committed, or the Juſtices 
„in open Scſſions, upon Complaint to them 
sade by any Inhabitant of the aforeſaid 
e riſh, Hamlet, Vill, or Place, or of the 
Owner of ſuch Tree or Trees, or of any 
„other, to cauſe ſuch Offender or Offen- 
ers to be apprehended for the Treſpaſſes 
nd Offences aforeſaid, or any of them, 
end to hear and finally determine and 
judge all and every the Offence and 
Offences aforeſaid; and if ſuch Juſtices 
pall convict any Perſon or Perſons of all 
Er any the Treſpaſſes or Offences afore- 
Lid, then ſuch Juſtices, immediately after 
ſuch Conviction, ſhall commit ſuch Of- 
lender and Offenders to the Houſe of 


Mz 
Vorrection, there to continue and be kept 
* hard Labour for the Space of Three 


Months, without Bail or Mainprize ; 
: and 


(8 


and where there are no Houſes of Cy. 
rection, in any County, Riding, Divili, W 
Stewarty, Regality, City, Town, or Be 
rough, where ſuch Offender or Off:n. 
ders ſhall be convicted, the ſaid Juitics 


ſhall commit ſuch Offender or Ottender 
to ſuch Priſon as is appointed for oth: 
Criminals, there to continue for tie Spie 
of Four Months : and ſhall alfo order un 
ad judge that ſuch Offender and Offen 
ders {hall be publickly whipt by the l. 
ſter of ſuch Houle of Correction one 
every Month, during ſuch Three Months 
in ſuch Borough or Corporation, if the 
Offence be committed therein, and nx 
otherwiſe; or in the Market-Town when 
ſuch Houſe of Correction ſtands ; or in 
the next Market- I own next adjacentt 
ſuch Houſe of Correction, and in th the 
County where ſuch Offence ſhall be con. 
mitted, on the Market- Day of ſuch Town, 
between the Hours of Eleven and Ta 
of the Clock; and in ſuch Places uten 
there is no Houſe of Correction, the {al 
Juſtices ſhall order and adjudge that (ud 
Offender or Offenders ſhall be public 1 


whipt by the Hand of the common Ha : tt 
man or Executioner once every Mom relo 
during ſuch Four Months, on the Marin” 
ket-Day of any Borough or Corporitit 4 » 
where ſuch Ottender hall be committe, 1201 


or on the Market-Day of ſom: Lon * 
0 Ac 
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between the Hours of Eleven and Two 
of the Clock. 

4 AnJ it is hereby further Enacted, That 
before any ſuch Offender or Offenders 
ſhall be diſcharged, he, ſhe, and they 
W {hall find ſufficient Surcties for his, her, 
or their good Behaviour for the Space of 
Two Years thence next enſuing ; any Law, 
Cuſtom, or Conſtruction to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. 

And whereas divers Woods, Under- 
E woods, and Coppices have been hereto- 
fore, and lately ſet on Fire, or burnt, to 
the great Diſcouragement of Planting : : 
IBe it therefore Enacted and Declared, 
by the Authority aforeſaid, That if any 
p: rſon or Perſons ſhall, from and after 
the ſaid 24th Day of June, 1716, mali- 
ciouſly ſet on Fire, or burn, or cauſe to 
be burnt, any Wood, Underwood, or 
Coppice, or any Part thereof, ſuch mali- 
cious ſetting on Fire, burning, or cauſing 
to be burnt, ſhall be and 1s hereby decla- 
red and made Felony ; and the Offender 
and Offenders ſhall offer, and be liable to 
the Penalties and Forfeitures, as other 
felons by the Law now are: And where 
uch Offences are committed in that Part 
ot Great Britain called Scotland, ſuch Of- 
fender and Offenders ſhall ſuffer and be 
lable as wilful Fire-Raiſers, according to 

n At paſt in the 7th Year of her late 


ev 
4,225 _ 733 
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Majeſty Queen Anne, intituled, An 48 
} for improving the Union of the Two King 
doms ; any thing in this Act contained, q 
| in any other Law or Statute to the con : 
| trary in anywiſe notwithſtanding, | 
. 
, 


Notwithſtanding all the Care that ap. 
pear'd inthe aforeſaic d Act of King Georgel, WC 
when firit Enacted, yet Experience co an 
vinced the Legiſlature that it was in .. 
ny Caſes deſettive : ; and fo to ſtrengih I 
and explain it, and to add ſome other Wi 
Things not mentioned therein, the f. by 
lowing Act was made, vis. Nel 


An ACT to Explain and Amend an u 
paſſed in the Firft Tear of His Maje(: Vo 
Reign | intituled, An Act to Encouim re 
the Planting of T imber-Trees, Frut- Heir 
Trees, and other I rces, for Ornamen, do tl 
Shelter, or Profit; and for the ben ers 
Preſervation of the ſame; and for ti: nd 
preventing the Burning of Woods] ach 

for the better Preſervation of the Ersa 


ces of ſuch Toods. ro: 
Etio! 

Hereas divers lewd, lawleſs, tur» then 
lent, and diſorderly Perſons her 
others, ſomcetimes in an open, rioto!s, He ( 


| and tumultuous Manncr, and at oth Went 
Times in a clandeſtine, malicious, ear 

private Manner, do (without the (9 

102 
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ſent of the Owners) enter the Woods, 
vood-Grounds, Coppices, Plantations, 
Parks, and Chaſes, of divers Lords of 
Manors, and other Owners and Proprie- 
tors thereof, and make great Havock and 
Deſtruction, by cutting down, breaking, 
„ throwing down, barking, plucki ing up, 
l : defacing, ſpoiling, taking, or carrying 
„ray, the Wood, or Springs of Wood, 
he WP olcs, Woods, Tops of Tree Fruit- 
Trees, Thorns, Quickſts, and Under- 
cr Woods, there growing or being, and alſo 
Wy breaking open, throwing down, le- 
Fvcllins, or deſtroying the Hedges, Gates, 
Wolts, Stiles, Ra: ling, Fences, Ditches, 
. inks, Walls, or cther Incloſures of ſuch 
ÞVoods, Wood - (Grounds, Parks, Chaſes, 
; r Coppices, and the Offenders thercin, 
peing not diſcovered, paſs with Impunity, 
8 the great Di ſconragement of all Own- 
e Planters, and Preſervers of Wood, 
* to the greut Wrong and Injury of 
Buch Lords of Manors, and other Gwn- 
Fe rs and Proprietors of fuch Woods, Wood- 
Prounds, Parks, Chaſes, Coppices, Plan- 
tions, Timber- Tre es, Fruit- Trees, or 
10% ther Trees, Thorns, or Quickſets: And 
in! W&':cr21s ſome Doubts have ariſzn whether 
to he Offences committed in the Day-time, 
other entioned in an Act patled in the Firſt 
ant Wear of his Majeſty's Reign, intituled, An 
Gro encourage the Planting of Tim er- 
* | M 2 Trees, 
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Trees, Fruit-Trees, and other Trees, fy 
Ornament, Shelter, or Profit; and fu 
the better Preſervation of the ſame ; ant 
for the preventing the burning of Won; 
are puniſhable by the faid Act: Ant 
whereas there 1s no Proviſion made in the 
ſaid Act for puniſhing the Offences cou e 
mitted by Perſons who ſhall break open, d 
throw down, level, or deſtroy the Hedgs u. 
Gates, Poſts, Stiles, Railing, Fences, Wa: 
Ditches, Banks, Walls, or other Inch 
ſures of ſuch Woods, Wood - Grounds, de 
Plantations and Coppices : Therefore, fa {Wor 
the explaining and amending the (aid A, WO: 
and for remedying the ſeveral Miſchics r 
herein before mentioned; and for en 
better preſerving of all ſuch Wood-Spring 


or Springs of Wood, Poles, Quic- he 
Woods, Plantations, Underwoods, Woot, nd 
Coppice - Woods, Gates, Poſts, Stig thr: 
Railing, Fences, Hedges, Walls, and ot Cat 
Incloſures of Woods, from being unlw. es, 
fully cut, taken, ſpoiled, broken, bum clo! 
deſtroycd, deticed, or carried away; Mark 
for the better diſcovering and more eff Lin 
tual Puniſhment of ſuch Offenders ther] 101 
in, their Aiders and Abettors ; and lors, 
the providing Satisfaction for the DanW"i:t 


ges the reſpective Proprietors thereof fu Here 
ſuſtain thereby, Be it Enacted by ure ; 
King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, by mp 
with the Advice and Conſent of the L 


* 1 


| 1 

/ Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
WE this preſent Parliament aflembled, and by 
the Authority of the ſame, That if any 
WW Pcrion or Perſons whatſoever, from and 
der the 24th Day of June, winch hall 
be in the Year of our Lord 1720, thall, 
F cithcr by Day or by Night, cut, take, 
$ c{troy, break, throw down, bark, pluck 
Jup, burn, detace, ſpot], or carry away 
Iny Wood-Springs, or Springs of Wood, 
Trecs, Poles, Wood, Tops of Irees, Un- 


— 


— 
az 


0- 009, = 
* Wdcrwoods, or Coppice-Woods, Thorns, 
fx Wor Quickſets, without the Conſent of the 
0, WOwner or Owners of ſuch Woods, Wood- 


Grounds, Parks, Chaſcs, or Coppices, Plan- 
tations, Timber- Trees, Fruit- Trees, or 
other Trees, Thorns, or Quickſets, or of 
the Perſon chief y intruſted with the Care 
ok Mend Cuſtody thereof, or ſhall break open, 
ils throw down, level, or deſtroy any Hedges, 
tha Cates, Poſts, Stiles, Railing, Walls, Fen- 
lin- es, Dikes, Ditches, Banks, or other In- 
un rloſurcs of ſich Woods, Wood-Grounds, 
. erks, Chiſ:s, or Coppices, Plantations, 
eff Tim ber- Trees, Fruit-Trees, or other Trees, 
ther horns, or Quickſcts, ſuch Lords of Ma- 
id f ors, Owners and Proprietors of the ſame, 
DanWiit is, arc, ſhall, or may be damaged 
Fa ereby, ſhall have ſuch Remedy, and 
oy we and receive ſuch Satisfaction and Re- 
yy ompenſe of and from the Inhabitants of 
L tlie 


f 
* 


Its 
' 

tint 

ny 
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the Pariſhes, Towns, Hamlets, Village, 
or Places joyning on ſuch Wood- Springs, 
or Springs of Wood, Wood-— Grounds 
Parks, Chaſes, or Coppices, and recover 
ſuch Damages againſt the Pariſh, Town, 
Hamlet, Vill, or Place, Pariſhes, Towns 
Hamlets, Villages, or Places aforeſ aid, 
and in the ſame Manner and Form as for 
Dikes and Hedges overthrown by Perſon 
in the Night, or at another Seaſon wher 
they ſuppoſe not to be eſpied, as in an 
by the Act of Parliament made in the 13th 
Year of the Reign of King Edward J. [in 
tituled, Lords may approve againſt thei 
N, eigbbours Uſurpations of Commons, du. 
ring the Eſlate of particular Tenants] | 5 
ſet forth and provided; unleſs the Part 
or Parties ſo offending wall, by ſuch Px 
riſh, Town, Hamlet, Vill, or Place, Px 
riſhes, Towns, Hamlets, Villages, or Pla 
ces, be convicted of ſach Offence withi 
the Space of Six Months from the com 
mitting ſuch Offence or Offences ; any 
Law or Conſtruction to the contrary ut 
any wiſe notwithſtanding. 

And be it further Enacted and Deck 
red, by the Authority aforeſaid, That i 
any Perſon or Perſons, at any Time ot 
Times, from and after the (aid 24th Day 
of June, in a riotous, open, tumultuous 


or in a ſecret and clandeſtine branes 
Vs 


or! 
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forceably, or wrongfully and maliciouſly, 
and without the Conſent of the Propric- 
tor, Wood-Reeve, Wood-keeper, or Per- 
ſon chiefly entrulted with the Care, Over- 
ſight, and Cuſtody of ſuch Woods, Wood- 


nations, thall cut down, deſtroy, break, 
buk, throw down, burn, take, 'deface, 
ſpoil, or carry away any Wood or Springs 
| of Wood, Underwood, or Coppice-Wood, 
Lor {hall in ſuch a riotous, forceable, tu- 
multuous, ſecret, or clandeſtine Manner, 
as aforeſaid maliciouſſy break open, throw 

down, level, or deſtroy any Hedges, Gates, 

Poſts, Stiles, Rails, Fences, Ditches, Banks, 
lor Incloſures of ſuch Woods, Wood - 
EGrounds, Coppices, Plantations, Timber- 
Trees, Fruit- I recs, or other Trees, Fhorns, 
Jer Quickſets, that then it ſhall and may 
de lawful to and for any Two or more 
Puſtices of the Peace of the County, Ri- 
ding, Diviſion, City, Town, Borough, or 
Corporation, wherein any ſuch Offence or 
Offences ſhall be committed, or for the 
4 * in open Seſſions, upon Complaint 
do them made by any [nhabitant of the 
Eforcſiid Pariſh, Hamlet, Vill, or Place, 
&r of the Owner of ſuch Tree or Trees, 
ors Wood - Grounds, Parks, Chaſes, 
Loppices, or Plantations, or of any other, 


; p cauſe ſuch Offender or Offenders to be 


appre- 


Grounds, Parks, Chaſcs, Coppices, or Plan- 
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apprehended for the Treſpaſſes and (: 


fences atorc{1id, or any of them, and n 
hear and finally determine and +djudo: 
and every the Offence and Offences 0 
ſaid: And if ſuch Juſtices ſhall comi 


any Perſon or Perſons of all or yy tte 


Treſpaſſes and Offences aforeſaid, thi 


ſuch quſtices, immediately after ſu h Ces 
viction, ſhall, and are hereby requiredh 
inflict all and 
Puniſhments in the ſaid Act of the Fit 

Year of his Majeſty's Reign herein befor 
mentioned, as fully and largely, and n 
the ſame Manner, for all and every tt 


Crimes and Offences herein before expri 


ſed, although not contuned in the {il 
AR, as if the ſame were here again 1 
peated and re- enacted. 

Provided always, and be it Enactedh 
the Authority aforeſaid, That in C: ſe 
Action or Actions, Suit or Suits, (hill 
any Time hereafier be brought, comme 
ced, or proſecuted againſt any Periond 
Perſons for any Cauie, Matter, or Ihr 
done in Purſuance of this Act, or 
before recited Acts, that the Defend. 
or Defendants in ſuch Suit or Suits fo 
and may plead the General Iftuc, !! 


wo 
hu 


thereupon | give the Special Natter on 
Defence in Evidence; and in Caſe a be 
dict paſſes therein for ſuch Defendim 


Det 
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very the ſame Pena Ities m 
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Deſendants, or the Plaintiff becomes Non- 
f ſuit, or diſcontinues his Action, the De- 
| fendant or Defendants, in ſuch Caſe, {ſhall 
have and recover Treble Colts; any Law 
# or Cuſtom to the contrary thereof in any- 
© wiſe notwithſtanding. 


What has been before {et down, con- 
cerning the Laws for the Raiſing and 
# Preſervation of Woods and Timber in 
general, do as yet relate chiefly to private 
berſons; but there have been other Laws 
made ſince the Revolution, which, rela- 
ting to the Raiſing and Preſervation of 
% Wood in the King's F oreſts (eſpecially 
W that call'd Nerw-Foreft, in Hampſbire) de- 
| ſerve to be recited in this Place: Not 
only as it may give the Verdurers, Bor- 
derers, and Inhabitants near or adjoining 
| thereto, 2 proper Notice of what is or 
& ought there to be done; but alſo as it 
may well be a Pattern to private Perſons 
& who would raiſe and preſerve Timber for 

| Generations yet to come. 
? By a Statute made in the 9th and oth of 
William III. Cap. 36. his Majeſty, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors, were empower'd to incloſe 
and improve 2000 Acres, Part of the waſte 
Lands of the New Foreſ in the County 
of Southampton, for the Growth and Pre- 
(ſervation of 9 the Suppl 1 of 
his 
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his Majeſty's Royal Navy, 6c. And 

when thoſe 20-0 Acres were thought tf. 
to be laid open, then the like Quaniin * 
was to be ſet out and inclos'd in fon: N 
other Part of the ſaid Waſtes, free of: b: 
Herbage, Pannage, or other Rights, hill 4 
inclos'd, to be a Nurſery for Timber, x Wi dc 
aforeſaid : Alſo there may be 200 Acre an 
more of the Waſte, for twenty Jes or 
after the firſt 2c Acres ſo ſet out ] ſai 
inclos'd. for 


By that Act it was alſo Enacted, Thi cap 
when any Wood or Timber was to: FO! 
fell'd in any Part of the ſaid Foreſt, tw Col 


or more of the Verdurers, and four & or ! 
more of the Regarders of the ſaid Fx coal 
reſt, ſhould have Notice thereof; in! cont 


that i it ſhould not be fell'd, till firſt view! Gro 
and allow'd to be fell'd by a Commitlionz Wppc 
or Officer of the Navy. of ar 
This Act alſo directs, That Coppic 
Woods {hall not be cut, "till the Surver 
ſhall have mark'd ſuch Trees as are fit u 
be reſerv'd for Timber: And if any Pe 
ſons ſhall fell any ſuch Wood or Tres 
before View and Allowance, or cut don 
any of the ſaid mark'd Trees, with! 
good Warrant, they ſhall forfeit for even 
Tree ſo fell d Fifty Pounds, one Moien 
to the King, the other to them that wil 
ſue for the ſame. Alſo the faid End» 


{urs 
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ſures ſhall not be plow'd or ſow'd. with 


Corn, or fed with Cattle, or kept for 
Underwood; but in ſuch Manner 3s ſhall 


be fit for raiſing Timber for the Navy: 
And that if any Foreſter, Keeper, or Un- 


derkeeper, or other Officer or Perſon, or 
any by their Directions, ſhall top, lop, 


or browſe any Oak or Beech Tree in the 
ſaid Foreſt, for every ſuch Offence ſhall 
forfeit Jen Pounds, and be render'd in- 
capable of holding or enjoying any ſuch 


Othce for the future. Nor ſhall any 


Collier, Keeper, or Underkeeper, make 
Sor ſuffer any Fires for making of Char- 
coal within the ſaid Foreſt (as being 
contrary to Law) except in the waſte 


Ground of the ſaid Foreſt particularly 


ppointed, and not within 1co000 Paces 


1 any Encloſure made by that Act; nor 
hall ſuch Coal Fires be fenc'd with 
uſhes, but with Heath or Furze only: 
llo every Collier making ſuch Coal Fires, 
end every Officer permitting them, ſhall 
orfeit for every Offence the Sum of One 
undred Pounds: And the ſaid Under- 
ceper, or Foreſters, ſhall alſo forfeit 
wenty Pounds for every Neglect in not 
2King the Drifts of the ſaid Foreſt, as 
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to be recover'd, and divided, is not { 
down. 

By the ſaid Act alſo it is declar'd, Thy 
all Perſons who ſhall break down any u 
the ſaid Encloſures for raiſing Nurſeries 
Wood and Timber (which Encloſurg 
are to be kept up Twenty Years at the leaf 
from their making) or ſhall burn Heath 
or Fern, or deſtroy any of the Covert, 
ſhall ſteal any of the Wood, ſhall in the 
next Attachment or Swainmote Court, he 
preſented ; and upon Proof thereof mad 
two or more of ſuch Verdurers ſhall fe 
ſuch Perſons for every ſuch Offence, m 
exceeding five Pounds; and fend the Px 
ty to Goal for three Months, or till n. 
ment of the Fine to the High or Under 
ſteward of the ſaid Foreſt ; one Moity 
to the Informer, the other to be accounte 
for as his Majeſty ſhall think fit. Bu 


all Perſons puniſh'd by the AR, ſhall 0 


be puniſh'd by any other Law for th 
ſame Offence: Nor ſhall this Act alte 


any of the Foreſt Laws, except thoſe . 


foremention'd. 

All Perſons having a Right of Co 
mon of Paſturage or Pannage, or at 
Privileges within the faid Foreſt, ſha 
enjoy their Right of Pannage betwen 


the 14th of September and the 11thd A 


November, after Michaelmas 1716. an 
nd 
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ö not before, on Forfeiture of any Hog, 
Pig, or Swine, that before the Time a- 


foreſaid ſhall be found in the Waſtes of 
the ſaid Foreſt: And their Common of 


Paſture is continued to them in their ſaid 
vwaſte Ground of the Foreſt, when not 
S enclos'd; except in the Fence Month, 
E (viz. ) fifteen Days before and after 
E Midſummer; and in the Winter Hay- 
ning, (viz. from the xith of Novem- 
ber to the 23d of April. 
If any Perſon or Perſons take any Grant 
Jof the faid Encloſures of Waſtes, or any 
Woods or Trees growing thereon ; eve 
ſuch Grant ſhall be void: And the Per- 
ſon that holds the ſame, ſhall forfeit tre- 
ble the Value of the ſaid Grant to them 
that ſhall ſue for the ſame; and ſhall al- 
ſo be incapable of holding of any Office 
tor Employment whatſoever. 
ES Publick Notice is to be given in all 
adjacent Market Towns, when uy Sale 
of Wood is to be made; and alſo before 
the Sale, to two or more of the Verdu- 
rers, of the Valuation made; and he that 
pfters moſt above the ſaid Valuation, ſhall 
de the Purchaſer. And no Officer ſhall 
take any Fee or Gratuity for felling Trees 
to be cut down for the Enclofures, or 
{© pon Sale of the Reſidue of ſuch Trees, 
vr of the Lops, or Tops, or Roots of the 
a ſaid 


. 
\ 
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ſaid Trees: Alſo any Officer offending, N to 
in cutting down and diſpoſing of Trees 
Wy to this Act, ſhall forfeit his Of. nu 
be : 
Thus far this uſeful and well-deſign't 
Act: But how notorioully it has been abusd 
by Surveyors, Keepers, corrupt Verdurerz, 
Warders, ec. we ſhall not take upon ys 
to ſay; becauſe every Day's Experience 
is a {uficient Eviction of what 1s thus but 
juſt hinted at: And whoever there is that 
will give himſelf the Trouble of looking 
into the Works of the late induſtrious and 
well-meaning Captain Smith, where he 
writes concerning the Propagation. an! 
Raiſing of Timber, and of the ſad Depre- 
dations and, Waſte committed by thoſ: 
ſort of People, will be farther ſatisfy'd of 
the Truth of what is thus tenderly hinted, 
What follows in this Section, is by 
Way of Corollary to what has been (ail 
before; and to excite that real Spirit ol 
Induſtry in all Planters and Propagiton 
of Timber, which is at this Time (0 
very neceſſary, when every Body s 
cutting down, and but tew planting (a 
leaſt preſerving) as they ought to do. 
We find, amongſt the voluminous 
Works of the Learned, that they have! 
Law in ſome Parts of Germany, 1 
, ODIING 
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obliges every Perſon before he marries, 
to bring Proof of his having ſow'd and 
preſerv d ſuch a certain Number of Wal- 
nut-Trees. And well were it for the 
E Publick Good, if the ſame Law took place 
here, and that every Heir to an Eſtate 
{was to be oblig'd to plant (and well fence 
in and preſerve) ſuch a Quantity of Acres 
of Land as ſhall by Surveyors be thougitt 
neceſſary for the Einbelliſhment and Im- 
provement of it, not to be cut down by 
any Steward, Bailiff, &c. without Leave 
tot the Guardians and next Heirs to ſuch 
lan Eſtate; and that no Settlement that is, 
tor ſhall be made, without Impeachment of 
Waſte, ſhould have any Effect or Force 
in Law. 

The Laws already made in Favour of 
F bnting, are very good; but the Penal- 
ties are not heavy enough ; And what is 
ore notorious, they are by no means 
nforc'd with that reaſonable Warmth or 
Vigour they ought. On which Account, 
erſons of Judgment and Worth ought 
o be impanell'd, and make Preſentation 
f thoſe who commit Waſte, even though 
t be on their own Lands; and ſuch In- 
inctions obtain'd out of Chancery, or 
ommon Law, as may prevent thoſe 
Waſtes, But how, and in what Manner, 


ſuch 


, 
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ſuch Inſtitutions (which are worthy d 
the Notice and Care of the ſupreme L. 
giſlature) may be made uſeful, we (hl 
not take upon us to direct, 


We ſhall cloſe this Abſtract of Lays 
for the Preſervation and Encouragemen 
of Husbandry and Planting, with ſon: 
Statutes relating to Sheep and Wool) 
which may very properly be brought u 
der this Head, that all ſuch Landlork 
and Tenants as ſhall give this a Readin, 
may be appriz'd of the Errors that the; 
or any of their Friends, may unadvile 
ly commit in theſe Affairs. 


By the Statute of the 3d of Heng \| 


Cap. 2. None ſhall tranſport Sheep WE 


yond Sea, without the King's Licenc, 
in Pain to forfeit them, or the Vale 
thereof. And by the Statute of the 25 


of Henry VIII. Cap. 13. it was Enadl | 
That none ſhall keep above two thoulan 


Sheep, in Pain to forfeit for every Shet 


kept above that Number, 3s. 4 4. to 


proſecuted by the Subject, within one Yet, 
and for the Ling, within three. But he 
Lambs ſhall not be accounted as Sheet 
till the Midſummer Twelvemonth aft 
their Fall. But if any happen to hat 

mot 
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more Sheep than two thouſand, by rea- 
ſon of any Exccutorſhip or Marriage, 
they ſhall not be impeach'd by this Law, 


Iſo that within one Year after they put 
Zoff ſo many, that at the End of that Lear 
Ithey may not have above two thouſand. 

Neither {hall a Child, during his Non- 


„(nor any Perſon for him) be enda- 
be} by this Act, which Child ſhall 


nne by Legacy above two thouſand 
Sheep given him: And that Juſtices of 
Ithe Peace have Power to hear and deter- 
inne the Offences committed againſt this 
Poatute; but ſhall not take a leſs Fine 
tun is limited by the fame, Notu sich- 
Winding all which, there is an Excep— 
In in the ſaid Act, which intimatcs, that 
krery Temporal Subject may keep, upon 


is own demeſne Lands, as many Sh oep 


Es ic will, or for the Maintenance of his 


ouſe, above the Number of the two 


Fhouſand. 


N. B. A thouſand Sheep, by this Sta- 
ute, is to be accounted after the Rate of 
ixſcore to the Hundred. 

And by this Act alſo it is Enacted, 
hat no Farmer ſhall take to farm, or 
ccupy, above two Farms; and they arc 
to be lituate 1 in the ſame Pariſh where he 
wells, in Pain to forfeit 33. 4 d. for 

every 
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every Weck he takes the Profits of then. 
And this laſt Part of that Act 1s very pro- 
per to be known; becauſe there are: 
great many Farmers in the Weſt of Er. 
land, that occupy three or four Farms # 
a time: But whether or no they woul! 
be willing to pay the Penalty of this AG 
is Uncertain. 


There are ſeveral other Statutes, which, 
relating to Dead and Live Cattle, Con 
and Grain, Butter and Cheeſe, &c. oush 
to be known by every Husbandman Bj 
liff, or Farmer; for which Purpoſe, th 
following ſhort Abſtracts are drawn uy, 


By a Statute made in the 3d and 4 
Year of Edward VI. Cap. 19. it is Ens 
ted, That no Cattle ſhould be bouziy 
but in open Fair, or Market, and thoi 
not ſold again in the ſame Fair, or Nr 
ket, in Pain to forfeit double the Value: 
Nor ſhall any Butcher buy any Cat, 
and fell the fame again alive, in Paint 
forfeit them. But this Act is withor 
doubt much abus'd. 

zy a Statute made in the 2d and; 
Year of Philip and Mary, Cap. 3. Ll, 
2, it was Enacted, That he that keepct 
above 120 Sheep, or 20 Beaſts, upon 7 
Paltur 
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Paſture Ground apt for Milch Kine, and 
not Commonable, thall yearly, for ever 
60 Sheep, or 10 Beaſts, keep one Milch 


| Cow; and for every 120 Sheep, or 20 


Beaſts, rear up one Calf, in Pain to for- 
feit for every Cow or Calf, not ſo kept 
or rear'd, 20s. (ig.) one Halt to the 
King and Queen, and the other to the 
Proſecutor, it he commence his Suit with- 
in one Year after the Oftence committed. 
zut that Act was not made to bind ſuch 
as keep Sheep, or few Beaſts only, for 


their own Proviſion. 


OF THE 
WALNUT-TREE 
1 


Etymology, Characler, Genus, Spec, 
Culture, &C. 


Hough the Walnut-Tree is not { 
univerſally rais'd, for the Sake d 
its Wood, as for the Nuts, which for 
ſo agreeable a Repaſt when eaten raw, c 
pickled, G. yet the Accounts whid: 
(towards the latter End of this Chapt: 
are given of one growing in Hanpſlin, 
will be a ſufficient Eviction that it 1s (the 
Oak not excepted) one of the moſt br 
neficial Foreſt-Trees that is; no Tre 
bringing ſo much Profit to the Ownt 
during the Time of its Growth, and wh 
Timber, as the Walnut-Tree does. 


, Tic 


be 


D 


E 

The Walnut-Tree was, by the An- 
cients, accounted ſacred to 
Zove, the Metropolitan Of the Poris 
of all the Heathen Gods; 3 2 3 
and was called, Frglans, "vos 
quali Fovis Glans, as all, 
or moſt, of our Ety mologiſts agree; and 
was by Dioſcorides called Kage a Bains, 
or the Royal Tree; and by others, er- 
„ becauſe they were brought from 
ſome of the Kingdoms of Perſia, where 
they were held in great Eſteem. 

As to rhe Character of the Walnut. 


16122 


Tree, it is, by Ray, and i 
= ot! ners, plac'd among the The Character 


of the Jus "ba , Or 
nuciferous, Or nut- bearing Walnut. 


Trees, which have Flow- 


ers, or Catkins, which are remote, or diſ- 
* o 9 * * - 
join'd from the Kernel or Fruit; which is 


encompaſs'd or enclos'd firſt with a rough 

Shell, then with a bitter green Coat of 2 

conſiderable Thickneſs: The Ke rnel, 

Fruit, is deeply divided into four J * ny 

1nd cover'd with a thin bitteriſh Skin. 
Of the Walnuts which come from 

America, ſome Authors 

have reckon'd four diffe- 7M vt ecles ol 

. 8 * Inut. 

rent Species: And it is 

remark'd by ſome, that the thick-ſhell'd 

ones are belt for Timber : ; but thoſe that 

Ire thin, are the beſt for cating. The 


7 irginia 
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Virginia Kinds are, by good Judges, al 
lo d to be very be utiful; but thoſe of 
Grenoble, much prizd by Cabinet Mz. 


kers, / 
The common Species of the Walny: ! 
are, 
J 
1. The Nux Fuglans of S. Baub. p. 24. . 
of Ger. p. 1252. The Nr Juglunt J. E 
garis of Park. p. 1413. And 7uglans, ſen j y 
Regia FVulzaris of C. B. Fin. 417. The f 10 
Baſilica, ſeu Regia of Dioſcorides ani 
Galen, Ihe Euboica of Theopbrafu: Wc 
And the Per/ica & Baſilica of Pliny, tn ! Cl 
lice Walnut, or rather Heli Nut. 105 
2. The Nux Fuglans fiutu maxim; . 
the large French Walnut. oh 


. The Nux Fuglans fructu tener, i n 
the thin-thell'd Walnut; many of which bay 
we have now by us, that will break by ma: 


a gentle Squeeze between the Fingers a ber 
Thumb. 7 

4. The Fourth Kind is the NU Zifzrs, pe 
or double Walnut, cia! 


5. The Fifth, and beſt of all for the 
Cabinet-Maker's Uſe, is the Nur j* WW, 
glans frufu perduro of Tournefort, Y, | 
Lite-ripe thick-ſhell'd Walnut, or V 
nut of Grenoble. nuts 


1: or N 
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The Virginia Kinds, ſuch as the Nux 
Fuglans Virginiana Alba & Nigra, Ma- 
or & Minor, the Black and White Wal- 
nut, or Hiccory Nut, of America, are 
not ſo delightful to eat as the Erropean 
Kinds are, though the Wood of moſt of 
them 15 fine. 

The Soil moſt proper for Walnuts, and 
$ without which they won't 5 
= . | ; Of the Soil and 
indeed bear Nuts well, Cuſture proper for 

4 is either a black loamy, W alnats. f 

or red Mold, which has 
for its Baſis, or Bottom, a looſe Rock of 

Chalk, brown or white Lime-Stone, or 
loamy Gravel, to {top the Roots: For if 

they run deep (as they muſt of Courſe 

on ſandy looſe Bottoms) though the 


em to thrive, yet will not bear well; 
l but a ch Ay Bottom 18 the beſt of all as 
may well be obſerved from thoſe Num- 
bers of them which are planted about 


Fell in Surrey, and in ſeveral other 
Places of Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. Eſpe- 
F cially at a worthy Friend's of ſme of 
the \uthors of theſe Memoirs, George 
LE Chats, Eſq; at ( Hettle near Elandford in 
Darſetſhire, and other Places, 
F ihe Kernels of Wal- f | 
nuts deſian'd for Planting 1 
_—_ g 5 the Walnut, Pre- 
( like all other Kernel], ſerving, Sowing 
or Nut- bearing Fruit) i, &c. : 
thould 
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ſhould be ſav'd from the ſtrongeſt an{ 
beſt-bearing Trees, it being impoſſible u 
have a good Tree from a weak Parent; 
the beſt Kinds being either the lam: 
French, or the large thin-thell'd Engl 
Kind, 

When Walnuts are full ripe on the 
Trees, which you'll ſee by the falling of 
ſome of them down, the outer green Shell; 
being crack'd, let them be gather'd, o 
beat off, before the Froſt ſcizes them, 
either in the green Husk, or without it: 
And then let them be put into good or 
dinary Earth, rather a little dryiſh tha 
very wet, in a Barrel, or Basket, where 
let them continue till the Beginning of 
March following; and as ſoon as the 
Month begins, get as much warm Milk 
from the Cow as will cover them al 
over, wherein let them be ſteep'd twenty- 
four Hours, or more; and after that, kt 
them be ſet at about three or four Inches 
deep in the Earth, and a Foot, or a Foo 
and a Half aſunder from one another, i 
Rows three Foot Diſtance each, in vel 
prepar'd Earth, and in a Place where the 
are ſhelter'd as much as poſſible fron 
Froſts, ſince there is no Masfortun 
which is more pernicious to them in tit 
Winter, and often in May, than Froil 
are, eſpecially when young. Ayd © 
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above Way of Steeping alſo will be of 
great Uſe to thoſe Walnuts, which lying 
long out of the Ground, in Shops, or 
Wheel-Barrows, are, as 1t were, quite 
dry'd up. 

The Walnut-Tree (like the Oak, and 
many other Foreſt Trees) 
| are ſubject to make long .© * 
Tap Roots, which cauſes ee . 

their Tranſplanting, or the Walnut-Tree. 

Removal, when they are 


Of the Remo- 


old, to be the more difficult. For which 


Coppice- like, in Places where they are 
to ſtand, or (if deſign'd for Avenues) 
8 trauſplanted once at leaſt whilſt they are 
| young, at about three or four years old; 
and before they are to be planted out in 


| Reaſon they ought either ro be planted 
| 


y the open Field, which may be done ar 
fix or ſeven Years Growth: And this 


E Tranſplantation is beſt to be done in the 
E Spring, in moiſt Weather. The Tap 
E Root may be ſhorten'd a little, but the 
Side Roots (if there are any) ſhould be 
E preſcrv'd with the greateſt Care; as ſhould 
all the ſmall Side Branches (though the 
lrgeſt may be cut off). But the Walnut- 
Tree ſhould never be headed, neither 
young, nor old; for being a Tree of a 
& 1:rge Pith, the Wound is ſeldom, if ever, 
$ <over'd over again, and ſo is apt to ſuck 


op 
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up all the Moiſture that falls on it, which 
makes the Timber hollow and good for 
nothing. 

The Walnut-Tree is a molt ſportixe 
Plant, or, in other Words, the molt ay 
to degenerate from the Kind that wx 
fow'd, chuſe them with never fo orex 
Care. Thoſe Gentlemen who are cu. 
rious about that Fruit, ought to mark 
out ſome good kind-b-aring Trees, froy 
whence they may take Cuttings either w 
whip, graff in the Spring, or budd i 
Summer, on Stocks that are rais d th 
common Way, as Peaches, Apricods 
and Plums are. 

The Walnut-Tree will bear at twee 
or fourteen Lears growt!, 
but ſeldom or never wel 
ſooner. But for Timba, 
ſucceeding Ages mult wait with Patience 

As to the Uſes of Walnut-Tree Wodl, 
the Limbs or Boughs of it are much more 
to be priz'd for common Uſes (ſuch 3 
Chairs, Stools, Bedſleads, ec.) thu 
Beech, and other W ovuds, which are {ud 
jet to Worms: But then for Table 
Wainſcot, Cabins ts, Picture-Frames, Gun 
Stocks, Badics of Coaches (and by the 
French, for Coach Wheels) and the Drum: 
Maker, for the Ribs of his Drum; ther 
the Walnut Wood of ſeveral Sizes wuc 

EXC 


OF the Uſes ot 


the Walnut-Tree. 
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exceeds any of the reſt of the Woods, 

and will yield (if very fine) 3, if not 4, 

times the Price that any other Timber will; 
S Joiners putting the Boards of it into, or 
upon the Top of an Oven after the Bread is 
drawn, or into fome other warm Place, 

and when they work it, poliſh it over 

with its own Oil made very hot, which 
makes it look black and ſleek: But then 
it ſhould not be put in work, till it be 
thoroughly ſeaſon d, becauſe it will ſhrink 
beyond Expectition; nor ſhould it ever 
be us'd by the Carpenter in any of his 
Work, being too brittle to be depended 
W upon in common Houſe-work. 

Phyſicians write, That Walnuts, when 
they are greeniſh, are cold and purgative; 
but hotter, when they are harder, and ſo 
more difficult of Digeſtion ; That the 

encreaſe Choler, and are hurtful to thoſe 
who are troubled with a Cough; but 


when greeniſh and unripe, if boil'd, Shell 
and all, in Sugar, and eat in a Sackade, 
are a moſt pleaſant and delicate Food, 
gently looſening the Viſcera and are a 
Preſervative againſt Poiſon and the Plague, 
if eaten in the Morning; and ſome of our 
great Men have attfirm'd, that if the Ker- 
nel be a little maſticated, bruis'd, or 
| chew'd, and then apply'd to the Bitin 
of a ſuſpected mad Dog, it will draw 
; P 2 forth 
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forth the Venom; and when it has [air 
three or four Hours, if thrown to Poul. 
try, they will die if they eat of it: An 
they add, that if the Kernel be rubbe 
into any Chink, or Crack, of a Veſſel, | 
will {top it better than either Clay, Pitch 
or Wax. 

The inner Bark of the Walnut-Tre 
(if the judicious Ray is to be believed, 
makes a ſtrong Purge: But the Juli, u 

atkins, and young Walnuts, purge mor: 
gently, 

The fungous Part of the Inſide of: 
Walnut, which ſeparates and divides the 
Lobes, or four Quarters of the Kernel 
when dry'd and beat into Powder, and 
a moderate Quantity of it taken in Wine, 
freed the Engliſh (when in Ireland) from 
the Bloody Flux, with which they were 
moſt grievouſly afflicted, when all th: 
common Methods of Phyſicians were cl 
ded and prov'd ineffectual, and could noi 
be cur'd by any other Remedies: And 
others (as it was communicated to {9 
by Dr. Aubrey) commended this Powid 
10 the Caſe of a Pluriſy, a Drachm of it 
being taken at a time for twice or thric: 


(in Wine "tis ſuppos'd to be) as before. 


* The 
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The Expreſt Oil of Walnuts is alſo 
very uſeful in Lamps; and preferr'd al- 
ſo by Painters much before Linſeed Oil. 
For the Oil, one Buſhel of Nuts will 
yield fifteen Pounds of peel'd and clear 
Kernels, and theſe Kernels, half as much 
Oil: And the ſooner it is drawn, the 
more it is in Quantity; though the drier 
the Nut, the better is the Oil. 
1 The green Husks, ſays Mr, Evelyn, 
$ when boil'd, make a good Colour to dye 
a dark Yellow, without any Mixture: 
; But the beſt Account of the Uſes of the 
Walnut-Tree in Dying, is to be found 
in a uſeful Treatiſe of the Art of Dy- 
ing, publiſh'd at firſt in Germany and 
France, and ſince that tranſlated into 
| Engliſh. His Words are to the following 
Effect. 
5 As there are very fero Provinces in 
France, where Walnut- 
Trees are not very com- Bark = —_ 
mon; o there are hardly of the Walnut- 
any Husbandmen who do Tree, and Walnut- 
not know, that the Root, Shells, in Dying. 


| * This great U fe of the Oil of VV alnuts before 

that of Line, is a great Reproach to the Inactivity 
ind Experience of many, who have, this Year of 
Plenty, 7. A 1732.) thrown away a great many 
Bathe ls of them, or eat them to their hurt. 


See Evelyn's Sylva, Cap. $1. Sect. 4. p. 51. 
the 
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the Leaves, and Bark of the Tree, nj 
the Shells of the Nut, are us'd in Dying 
and that conſequently they can have Al. 
ney for them of the Dyers : "Tis only 1. 
ceſſary to inform them, * That the Root; 
only good in Winter, when the Sap d 
the Tree is retir'd into it; the Har 
when the Tree is in full Sap; the Lea 
when the Nuts are not perfectiy form 
and the Nut- ſbells, when the Nuts ar 
eaten green in their Shel's, and when tl! 
Kernels are good to eat, To preſerve tl 
Dye contain'd in them à long Time, thy 
ought to be put into a Copper, or Tu, 
ald with Mater, from whence they ou: 


* See The Whole Art of Dying in Colours, Pn 
12. Heck. zog. This is according to the Old Hy 
potheſis of Deſcenfion of the Sap in Winter, How 
ever, it is reaſonable to think that the Roots cf 
Trees are more replete with Moiſture in the Vir 
ter than in the Summer, from the Laws of Rec: 
divation, which will be more fully treated of t 
tome of the following Numbers: For the [nfid: 
of the Ground being much warmer in the Wine 
than in the Summer, and the Atmoſphere heing 
heavier, make a natural 1epreſſion of all hum 
Particles, which like the Spirits in an Alembi 
retire towards their Center, by the unahlteradi 
Laws of Gravitation: But whether this Recidim 
tion is favour'd by ſfubterraneous Fires, or by tit 
innate natural Warmth of Land, when out of ti 
Reach of the Atmoſphere, deferyes the Attentiil 
of the Curious. 
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0ꝗ to be taken till they are to be us'd in 
Dying. 8 : 

The Stating the Debtor and Creditor 
of the Walnut-Tree, on os ; 

f a the Expen- 
the Account of its being ces which attend 
long before it comes to and the Profits 

any Degree of Perfec- which ariſe from, 
. 8 3 the Planting ot 
tion, appears to de a ver Walnut-Trees. 
difficult Point; though 
Ithe Fruit, taken one Lear with another, 
the good with the bad, will undoubtedly 
pay much more than the Rent of the 

Ground. For ſuppoſing an Acre ſhould 
contain about a hundred Trees, which it 
will do at about twenty Foot aſunder; 
and that every one of thoſe Trees ſhould 
bear a 'Thouſand of Walnuts at 2 5s. per 
Thouſand, the hundred Trees ( befides 
the Herbage, which is good enough then 
for ordinary Black Cattle) will come to 
ig. per Acre per Aunum, with no other 
Labour but gathering. 
But the Profits of Walnut- Trees, when 
planted for the Sake of Timber only, will 
appear in a better Light from the follow- 
ing Admeaſurement of a Tree of that Kind, 
N hich was blown down in the high Wind 
hat was in November 1703, in a Park 
belonging to the then Lady Ruſſel (now 
the Duke of Bedford's) at Eaft-Stratton 
near (Finchefter in Hampſhire : Of which 
| take 


take this Account, as it was ſome Len 
ago ſent to an Aſſiſtant-Member of thi 
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Society, by a near Relation of his. 


Stratton, Dec. 22. 111, 
Loving Brother, 


Received yours of the 27th of [if 

Month, wherein you defire an Ac, 
count of the great Walnut-Tree whit 
was blown down 1n'our Park in th: 
high Wind. If I had known that |: 
would have been printed, which, [ 
ſuppoſe, is your Intent, I ſhould ha 
been more particular and exact than | 
then was: But from the Memorandm 
that I then accidentally made in ny 
Pook, the Account of it ſtands in ti: 
following Method, the Stile of which 
I defire you'll help. 
„ Notwithſtanding it was a little hol 
low at the Bottom, it was 11 Foot hig) 
of ſolid Timber before the Tree began 
to ſpread to any Purpoſe; the Bougts 
ſpreading out in a horizontal Manner 
at leaſt 15 Yards in length, and ſhoot 
ing upwards above 20; the Girth dk 
the Tree was about 7 Yards (or 21 
Foot) within 2 Foot of the Bottom, ati 
about 5 Yards at the Partition, 


Spreading, of the great Boughs; 4 
« whuct 


4 
f 
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which contained upwards of “ fixty 
Tons, excluſive of the Bark, which 
was ſold ſeparate from the reſt for 60 J. 
which may be look d upon as much 
under the Price for a Tree of that Big- 


* ncfs and Finencts. 


« There was about 60 Ton of barkt 
Timber more in the Boughs, which 
you may remember grew very ſtraight; 
and there was no Bough mcaſur'd that 
was leſs than ten Inches Guth, but 
which, at 15s. a Ton, comes to 45 /. 
So that the Body and Boughs of the 
Tree, befides the Lop and Faggot- 


Wood, came to 105 J. though fold fo 


dog cheap. 

„There was 15 Stack, or Cord, of 
waſte Wood on the Tops of the Boughs, 
which, at 14s. a Cord (a reaſonable 


It is to be noted that a Ton of Timber in that 


s ve think it generally is in moſt Counties in Eng- 


1 


W 


is 40 Foot, when reduc'd to a Square either 


ith the Ax or by Meaſure ; Otherwiſe it is va- 
ed by the Load, which is 50 Foot. But allow- 


Dig, as in the above Example, 40 Foot to a Ton, 
whether ſquar'd or not _ that Tree was fold 


Wt 64. per Foot only, w 
Price, Walnut-Tree Wood yielding from halt a 
Crown to 55. a Foot, according to its fine Vein- 
35 and Solidity, Sc. So that that Body which 


ich is an exceeding lou 


0 p 1 4 \ : 
us fold for 60 J. was to any Dealer that underttood 


i * 


it, worth treble (and to a Worker in that Wood) 
juadruple the Money, 


2 &« Price 
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Price for Fire- wood in our Country) 
comes to 10 J. 10s. 

« Befides this there were, as near a8 
can remember, about 2000 of Faggg 
which at 7 5. per Hundred, comes to 7] 
In all, 122/. 105. 

8 The Nuts that this Tree has bort 
for many Years, are ſcarce to be 0 
counted for: For the Tree ſtandin; 
in an open Place in the Park, fon: 
Diſtance from the great Houſe, bi 
(as you mult well remember) been wel 
ply'd, not only by this, but alfo h 
all the neighbouring Pariſhes for tm 
or three Miles round; Ten Tho: 
{and of Nuts being the leaſt that 1 
can be ſuppos'd to have product 
one Year with another, for aught i: 
know, this hundred Years paſt 1 
more: For if we may gueſs at the Ay 
of it, by its Magnitude and the Num: 
ber of ſmall (almoſt 1mperceptivle 
Circles it had 8 it muſt have been, 
at the Time when it was blown down, 
at leaſt 200 if not 300 Tears old. 


1 am 


Yours, Cc. 
J. Swizz. 
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All that can be added to this Account 
is, that this Tree (as we are inform'd) 
was bought by the Father of the preſent 


ir. Powless Picture: ſeller in St. Paul's 
FChurchyard, of whom diligent Enquiry 


has lately been made for a Confirmation 


Jof the foregoing Particulars: But it was 
$1 long ago (this Gentleman's Father, and 


all, or molt of the Perſons who manag'd 


the Affairs of that Shop being dead) that 


no Footſteps are now to be found of it. 


And indeed the Relation itſelf looks fo 
much like a Romance, that had not this 


Elie been ſcaladed many Years ago, by 


one of the Members of this Society, the 


Relation would have been too wonderful 


7 
Y 


| 


7 
4 
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to be believed; which is all that need be 
added in this Place, concerning the great 
Advantages which may accrue to Planters 
of Walnuts on a proper Soil. 
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WHEAT and RYE: 
THEIR 


 Etymolog y, Kinds, Culture, Uſes, & 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 
HE Concluſion of the laſt Month 


having been employ'd in a partic 
lar Account of the Manner of railing the 
Maize, or Indian Wheat, fo highly 
lebrated amongſt the Americans, we judg: 
that this Section cannot be better employ' 
than in treating of that which has for 
long Time been the chief Food of all Er 
rope, and moſt Parts of Aa; which much 
excels the other, if not in Quantity, yi! 
in the Finenefſs of the Flower, and th: 
3 of the Bread which is mac: 
OT It. * 


Etymologil: 
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Etymologiſts will have the Original of 
the Word Triticum to be 
from Tu; 0:70. ( quod 
tritum eſt ex ſpicis ) in- 
almuch as it is the chief Corn which is 
brought to immediate Uſe thereby; and 


Of the Deriva- 
tion of Tiiticum. 


that the Adjective tritilis is by Iſiodorus 


(28 is found in Goldinan) call'd rr 
(quia teri poteſt) on Account of its being 
{cparated, broken, or threſh'd out of the 
Husk or Hull. 

The Characteriſticks of the Triticums, 


or Wheat-corns, are, ac- 


The Character 


| . + 9 
cording ro Ray, that of the Triticums. 


they are culminiferous, 


eraminifolious Herbs, having an imperfect 
Flower; which culminiferous Herbs or 


E Plants, arc thoſe which have a large Grain, 


or thoſe which have a finall one: All which 
are annual. Wheat, ſays he, is of the large- 
erain'd Kind, oblong, naked, at leaſt the 
| Glumes do not ſtrictly adhere to the Stalk, 
but are eaſily threſh'd off; the Grains 


ure turgid, lucid, and ſweet (ab und la- 


tere fulcato) the Flower, white and light, 
and of great Nouriſhment. 


" 
* 


„„ ee 3 as 
| See Diilenins's Edition of Ray's Spnopſis, p. 


C 
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The Species are, Triticum, ſpicd yy. 


ticd, of Ger. p. 58. ar} 
Of the Species f Park. p. 1120. The 


of the Triticum. 


without Awins: And theſe two Kine 
have been for a long Time ſow'd in Fiz. 
land ; one on poor light Land, the othe 
on that which 1s richer, 

« Triticum, ſpicd & grand rubemi. 
1 Tritici hiberni, ariſtis carentis, (t: 
nus primumn, of C. Baub, 5. 14. wheth: 
one of the firſt Species of Wheat, or no; 
is uncertain z though, as we take It, 1 
is: However it be, it is oy moſt Bot. 
nicks ſuppos'd to be the 7G. of the ii. 
cients, the Robus of Columella, Anglia, 
Red (and in ſome Places, Kentiſh ) When 
which is more ponderous than the whit 
Kind is; and the Farina, or Flow, 
when the Bran is taken out, is alſo white 
than the Flower of the former. 

3. A Third Species is the Tritium, 
ſpica & granis albis, Triticum ſligine 
eum of C. Haub, Pin. 21. Th. 354. Ther 
AU VS of Galen, and TPpuYyt5 of Plippocrt 
tes, Anglice, White Whe at; which, th0 
plac d by Ray and others as a diſt nt e 


cies from the Triticum ſpice 1111 ca 0 


Ger. is, in all Probabili ity, no other tha 
one of the firſt-mention'd. The Grai 


ind Flower of it (though white) is va 
thi 19 


White, or Red When 
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chin and light; and much ſow'd in the 
chalky light Lands of Hants and ſome 
Parts of Wilts, it growing (like ye) on 
lighter Land than Red Wheat will. 
| 4. A Fourth Species of Wheat, is the 
8 [1iticum ariſtis circumvallatiom of Gerard, 
p. 59. To which Mr. Ray in his Synopfis, 
E/. 244. adds the Title of, granis & ſpi- 
ca rubentibus, glumis Levibus & ſplen- 
dliutibus, Red-bearded Wheat; and adds, 
that this Kind docs not quit its Beard or 
Spire of its own Accord, but muſt be 
Ithreſh'd with a Flail to beat the Beards 
loff, or, in the Language of the Veſt 
Saxons, to taile the Corn, as is us'd in 
Barley. 
F. A Fifth Species of Wheat, is the 
Elriticum ariſtatum, ſpica maxima cinera— 
cia, glumis þirſutis, Syn. II. v. 245. The 
Triticum ſpica villoſa quadrata, breviore 
G longiore, H. Ox. Lib. III. Sect. viii. 
Tit. 1. f. 14. Gray Wheat, and in ſome 
Places, Duckbill, and (in other Places) 
Grey Pollard Wheat; and theſe ariſtated 
Jer bearded Bread-corns are (if * Dela- 
camp in his Notes on Pliny is right) the 
Far adoreum of the Ancients, and ſo 
wach celebrated by them; their Triti- 


4 
| 
: 
; 
. 


. Hæc peritiora fic diſtinguunt, Tiiticum, mutirg 
[ 4:4 1 ia ell adort um, ſive far, ariſtatum. Vide De- 
7 anp on Pliny, Lib. xviii. Cap. vii. 


ihn cum, 
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cum, or common Wheat, having no Bes 
at all to it, whilſt the Far adoreum wi 
encompaſs'd with an Abundance of then 

Though it is much to be wonder' thy 
Columella ſhould allow ten Buſhels of th: 

Corn to an Acre, when leſs than hi} 
the Quantity is ſuſticient 5 unleſs he mem 
as to the Produce, (not the ſowing of i 
For which there is not now Time to e. 
amine. 

6. A Sixth Kind of Wheat, is the J. 
tim Majas, langiore grano, e N 
_ incheſs ; ſeu, Triticum Polonie, F 

7m, of D. Bobarti. H Ox. III. 5. 1s 
$5 VIII. T7. 1. fol. 8. The Trib 
cum ſpecioſuum , grano oblongo, of 
Bauh. p. 409. The true Polonian Ii les 
which was at that Jime ſown in I's 
cefterſhire, and 1s an exceeding good (on 
on all rich Lands. 

7. A Seventh Species of Wheat, whid 
1s in uſe in ſome Places, as bearing gr 
Quantities of Grain, 1s the Triticum | 
ca multiplici, of Jaſper Raub. 1 A 
of Ger. p. $9. and of Park. 1120. U 


which Character 7. Baub. has added th Jom 
of gluma facite depunens  many-eat! the 
IV heat; obſerv'd by Dr. Moulihs 2nd & in ti 
ingenious Mr. Dale of Braintree in Eſqa 
to grow about Great Eracſſtead in , 

County, and by others, in other Plc: „ 


thou? 


un 


though not at preſent to be found but 


Fin the Grounds of a very honourable 
and moſt bencvolent Lover of Hus- 
Wbandry and Husbin!men, the Right Ho- 


nourable the Lord Lonſdz'e, Lord Privy 
Seal, at his Seat at Lowther in Weſtmore- 


Lend; ſaid to be brought by a Ship which 


came from ſome Parts of Turkey (tis 


Dudg'd Scis) and for that Reaſon call'd 
Pcio, or by others, with more Certainty, 
Picilian Wheat; and which it is ſaid will 
produce an infinite deal of Grain more 
than the Engliſo Wheat will, and (tho' yel- 
lower) makes very good Bread. But the 
Pucceſs of this Sort of Wheat in England 
ill be more certain in another Year, there 


having been ſeveral Specimens of it ſent 
this Lear from the Secd-ſhop at VHeſtmin— 
ſter-Hall, to ſeveral Parts of England, 
where it may (if it ſucceeds well) be had 
any Time. 
8.. An Eighth Species of Wheat, is the 
Triticum AÆſiivum of C. Haub. Pin. 3 1. T. 
358. The Trimeſtre Porte of Park. 1121. 
Rath-ripe, or, Sinnmer-Il heat; ſow'd in 
3 Places, as writes Dr. Dillenius in 
me laſt Edition of * Ray's Synopfis, not 
In the Autumn, as other Wheat is, but in 
he Spring; and will come up and ripen, 


— 


pe Dillenius's Ray's Nuo ſiſis, Edit. Tert. 
P. 587. 
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as others afhrm, in about ten or tweljy 
V eke after ſowing: And this might þ; 
a uſeful Grain in the North, where the; 
Summers are {9 very ſhort. 

9. 10 the Eighth Species of Whey 
beforegoing, Dr. Dill. niut, the preſcn 

Erofe, er of Botany in the Unixerſiy d of 
Oxford, in his lite excellent Edition d 
Ray's Synopf:s, adds a Ninth (though h 
Truth his Second) which he calls Trit 
cum ſpica villoſa quadrata longiove, ai. 
tis munitum, of the aforeſaid D. Bubar 
in his H. tory of Oxford Plants, Lib [I], 

176. Sect. vill. Ti. 1. J. 13. and Is by 
1 m ſupposꝰ to be the Triticum Cinerm 
maximis ariſtis donatum, triturand» gu 
mis facile deponens of J. B. LL 
p. 408. And the Triticum conicd fem 
hirſutum, cum & ſine eriflis, of ler, 
The true Cone TV heat, winch, from the 
Aſpcrity and Roughneſs of the Ears an 
Bards, is free from Birds and other li. 
juries; and therefore commonly ſow! 
(as writes Mr. Bobart ) under Hedge 
But whether this be a ſeminal Varicty d 
any of the other Ip )ecies be foregoinz k 
not certain: But Mortimer writes,“ Thi 
it is ſown in Oæf,ordſoire, where tht 
* reckon it beſt for rank Clays, and i 
* Straw not being 1 mukes it nit 


ſo ſubject to lodge, or be mildew d. 
cc othit 
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« ther Wheat often is; only the Flour 
« js ſomewhat coarſe, * 

1. A Tenth Species of Wheat (which 
as elſewhere obſerv'd) ſceins to he of an 
ambiguous Character (the Grain being 
like Wheat, but the Spike or Ear like 


; that of Barley) is, the Hordeum Nudum, 
eu Gymnocrithon of J. B. Il. 430. The 


Zeopyrum, ſive Tritico Speltum, of C. B. 


4 p. 22. and of Park. 1123. The Hordeum 


8 Nudum, of Ger. p. 66. In Engliſh, Spelt 
Corn, or, Naked Ba ley; which the fi- 


Hur of Botany in Oxford, writes, was at 
that Lime ſown about Jip in Oxford- 
F /bire, and other Places; and was uſeful 
either in Bread or Malt: Though by a 
Letter ſome time ſince receiv'd from the 
preſent Mr. Tilleman Hobart his Brother, 
it appears, that the Sowing of this Spelt 
Corn in Oxfordſhire has been for ſome 
time diſcontinued ; and we find it is diffi- 
cult to be had any where, but about 
F Litchfield in Staffordſbire, from whence 
| ſome may be had every Year to any Part 
of England, 

| As to the Soils proper for the ſeveral 
Species of Wheat, and 5 
the Manner in which it by ee 
is to be ſown, it is ne- — —— Kind 
ceſſary to obſerve, that of Wheat. 

2 White 


mous Jacob Bobart, ſometime ſince Pro- 
| 
: 
4 
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White Wheat 1s beſt for light Lind, 
and to be ſown with Rye, to make wha 
Country Farmers call, Maſling, or mix'd 
Bread-corn, becauſe it is the earl; eſt ripe 
of any, and ſo ſhould be the forwardeſt 
ſown ; and upon an etch Crop, becauſe 
White Wheat and Rye coming off early, 
Turneps, Winter 1ares ; Lentils, Spurry, 
(it proper Seed could be had) or any 
other Kind of Autumn or Winter Croy, 
may be ſown in its room, to a good 
Purpoſe. 

The common Red Wheat, and Pole. 
rivet, or Bearded Wheats, are beſt to be 
ſown on hazclly brick Earths or Loams, 
and on yellowiſh ſtifith Clays, as ought 
all the other Kinds; eſpecially the Red 
Lammas or Bearded Wheat, which doe 
beſt on cold Lands or ſtiff Clays: And 
in North amplonſt vire they have a Sort of 
Wheat that has a white Straw, and car 
diſh Ear and Grain (perhaps a ſemia: 
Varicty of the former only) very much 
commended for the Strength of the Strav 
(as well as Largeneſs of the Ear) which 

tirſt Property prevents its Lodging, and 


this may alfo be ſow'd on ſtrong Land 


{t is a well-known Truth in Huſbin 
Of the Prepara- dry, that Wheat ſhould 
tions receſs be- never be ſown, but upol 
fore the Sowing of Ground which has bez 
Whear. one? 
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once or twice plow'd, and has lain fallow 
for a whole Summer; and has been well 
folded with Sheep, or had between 20 
or 30 Load of Dung, Pond Earth, Chalk, 
Lime, or ſome ſuch Materials to mix to- 
gether to improve it: Except it be a 
Ground that is of itſelf naturally proper 
for Wheat, or has been reduc'd into Til- 
lauge for it by the previous Sowing of 
Oats, Peaſe, Beans, Hemp, Gc. to re- 
duce its Over-luxuriancy, or, in other 
Words, to abate it of that Over-fertility 
and Rankneſs, which is injurious to the 
Well- growing, or rather, Kerning of 
heat; and that this Ground be well 
draind in the Summer Seaſon, before 
E Sowing, by Bufhes, or hollow under- 
F cround Drains, and all hollow Pits, or 
EH lowifh Parts of the Ground wherein Wa- 
ter ſtands rais'd or fill'd up. 
in ſome Places they ſow their Wheat 
Jona Lay, plowing the Ground as ſhal- 
low as you do for Oats: But this muſt be 
on extraordimry fine loamy Land, or 
F moldy Ground, where an Expoſure of the 
Earth to the Sun all the Summer would 
rather enervate and impoveriſh, than en- 
rich it. And ſometimes alſo they ſow 
Wheat on an etch Crop, where Barle 
has lately grown, plowing in of the Bar- 
ley Stubble as ſoon as the Corn is taken 
off 


— 
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off the Land: But this is alſo to be don: 
only on Ground which is very rich, and 
in good Tillage, 
The general Preparation for Whey 


Lands, eſpecially ſuch as are ſtronz, ix 


to begin Summer Fallowing of it roward 
the latter End of April or Beginning d 
May; when breaking up the cloddy Er 
in great Heaps or Clumps, they are v 
lye as rough as potiible all the Summe 
for the Sun to heat or burn the Clok; 
and ſoon after the firſt Rains which hap 
pen about the latter End of Auguſt, u 
Beginning or latter End of Sepiembvr, 
when the Weather is a little fair, if the 
large Clods or Clumps are not diflolr! 
by the Rain, you may run a large Roll 
er over them to break them; and then, 
if you ſee Occaſion, you may lay ſome 
that Manure on it, which was brought 
and laid on a Heap ncar it in A. a 
ſome of the foregoing Months ; allo 
ing about 24 Load to an Acre, more u 
leſs, according to the Neceſſity you a} 
prehend your Ground is in, and havin 
ſpread your Manure (by that time wel 
conſum'd on it) then plow it, not dex, 
but ſlightly in; and the Ground harm 
been drazg'd and harrow'd over with e 


ry large Harrows, and laid in that Mit 
net 


6 


ner for ſome time, for the Juices of the 
natural Soil and Manure to mix them— 
ſelves together, and having ſtruck up 
EF your Furrows, the Corn may be ſow'd 
as before 4irected ; rather all at one Caſt 
tan at twice or thrice, as ſome do; a 
Practice which is more proper for Peaſe 
and Os, than Wheat: And Care ought 
to bc taken that theſe Ridges lye round- 
ing enough in all wet Land, but in ſome 
Ground they may lye latter. 

Ihis Summer Fallowing, or Plowing, 
(eſhecially on ſtiff Land) is what every 
Body grees in: But the Breaking of the 
Clods with a Roller, as it is practis'd in 
the South, would ſound ill in the Ears 
of North-Country Husbandman ; where 
they ſow their Wheat in Ground that is 
ſo rough, that ncither Horſe nor Man is 
well able to ride or walk over it. And 
the Reaſon they give for their ſo doing, 
is, that in their cold bleak Country, thoſe 
Clods preſerve and keep their Corn warm: 
And indeed this Reaſon may not impro- 
perly be extended more Southerly, eſpe- 
qcially to Lands which are expos'd to all 
cold Weather, by declining Northerly. 
Fractice tells us, that the picking off Stones 
(even to mend Highways) on ſome 
Lands where there are not too many, is 

an 
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an evil Cuſtom, by leaving the Corn t, 
ked, and ſtripping it of that Guard th 
Nature has there plac'd for its Preſery, 
tion; And why may not the ſame be (j; 
of thoſe Clods and Lumps of Earth u 
der which Wheat lyes ſnugg all the Wiz 
ter; and which convey ſuch Plenty d 
Nouriſhment to the Roots of it in th 
Summer ? 

The Over-rank- ſt may, perhaps, de 
nels of Ground, a thought 1 perfect Pars 
great Evil to dox in Huſbandry, thi 
Wheat. Wheat can be fow' ir 
too good Ground: But as great a Per 
dox as it may ſeem to be, it is a ral 
Truth; for though ſuch Grounds vill 
produce great Quantities of Straw, ye 
the Ears of the Wheat will be thin, nf 
good for little, and the Stalk of the Con 
by the Over-rankneſs thereof (eſpecial 
if thick ſown) will be liable to brek 
down and lodge; making good a Main 
which has been for ſome Time eſtabliſh 
in Husbandry and Gardening, That u. 
ther the Length of the Stalks, nor it 
Amplitude of the Leaves of any Sort 
Grain or Plant, are any certain Indic 
tion of their Goodneſs, or of the Gott 
neſs of the Soil it grows pon But tin, 
on the contrary, ſuch rich Lands abounc 
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ing with too great a Quantity of volatile 


or ſulphurous Salts (beſides the Rankneſs 


of Corn they produce) are the general 


$ Occaſions of Smuttineſs, Mildew, &c. 
and therefore not fit to be ſown with 
Wheat, till the Rankneſs of them is aba- 


ted by the Sowing of Horſe-Beans, Peaſe, 

Oats, or Hemp, Flax, Indian Wheat, &c. 
For the Truth of this, every Year's 

Experience is a ſufficient Conviction, 
That ſeveral Sorts of 


Grain, eſpecially Wheat, . Of the Cafual- 


r - 


ties which happen 


are ſubje& to Caſualties % Wheat. 


in Kerning Time, the 


principal of which is what is call'd Smut, 


13 very plain; and it is certain that this 
Corruption in Corn is owing to evident 
Cauſes. 

Firſt, That a moiſt Seafon about 


 Kerning Time corrupts the Roots of the 


Plants, in fuch a Manner as that they 


don't detach that Quantity of ſolid Juices 


to the Stem and Ear, as is requiſite to 
or for their Nouriſhment. | 
24ly, Low, moiſt, boggy Grounds, 


© which abound more in volatile and ſulphu- 


rous Salts, than in thoſe which are alkalous 
or x d, are for that Reaſon more ſuhje& 
to it, than other found Lands are; and 
the {fame Reaſon holds good in ſtrawy 
Dung (which is one great Occaſion of 

5 Smutty 


—— 
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Smutty Wheat :) But the Folding, or 

Dung of Sheep, Pigeons, hu:nan Ocdure 
Ge. is ſome H. Ip Againft! IT, 

34ly, Smut procecds very often tran 


that imperfecꝭ fick Grain which is often 


ſow'd ; and therefore be Pcs Wegman 
of Sced-whear often, it ought to be bouph 
off of hud flinty Land, where it is f. 
heavier than from rich Soils: A Bufhe 
of Corn from 'rich Land will not weizh 
above 56, 57, or 58 Pound; wheres: 
Buſhcl of Corn froin flinty Land will 
weigh from 60, to 65, and 70 Pound. 
Jo cure this Defect in the Soil, th: 
Ground where you ſow Wheat fhoult 
have a proportionable Quantity of Ling, 
Clay Afhes, Salt, Soot, Sea Sind, Ge 
mix'd with the common Yard Dung; be- 
cauſe that will enrich it with a goo! 
Quantiity of alkalous or fix'd ſolid Sitts 
And; great Care ought to be taken in ſtee 
ing the Grain you intend to ſow; fi 
which take thc following Recipe, as it 
xtracted out of the inimitable Author d 
the Frabant Husbindry. 
Before you ſow you! 
Of the Briring N eed-u vhoat : It ougl U 
of Wheat before it be ſteep d in Brine, i 
1s 10W d. b 1 
ſome other compout 
Water, to prevent that Smuttineſs whic 1 
often happens to it as ſoon as it is kern 
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11 ought to lye about two Days and two 
Nights; for leſs Time will rot prevent 
the Evil, Nor need you fear the de- 
ſtroying of the vegeta ive Prope rty of the 
Sced, ſince nothing quickens it more than 


Salt does. The ſollou ing is a Method, 


*% 


which has been lon? pr 418d with very 


great Succeſs in Fug end to prexent 


7 


5 W heat fro: N being 28 Smut 


Firſt take your What, and pour the 
ſime into a Tub of W ater, and ſtir it 
about; then take off all the Corn that 
ſrimmeth on the Water, and pour the 
reſt upon a Floor, letting the Water run 
Then make a ſtrong Brine of Bay- 

Salt (others do it of the Bring with which 


Bey ſalt, or which rat! jr comes from, 


their Beef and Bacon) and pouring ſome 

of the Brine on the Corn on the Floor, 
ke half a Quarter of Corn, and half a 
Peck of Salt, and ſtrow it upon the Corn, 
and ſtir and mix it continually as you 
pour the Brine and Salt thereon, until the 
Corn be all wet and overſtrew'd with 
Salt, 


Then take half a Quarter of Corn, and 


half a Buſhel of unſlack'd Lime, and ſtreu- 


that likewiſe over the Corn, mingling i It 


well together; which done, you may ſow 


the Grain in a Day or two, The Brine 
muſt be cold when you pour it on the 
8 2 Corn; 


— — 
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Corn; and you muſt prepare nc more 
Wheat, than what you intend to fow the 
next Day. 

As to the Seaſons pro. 
per for the Sowing ot all 
theſe Kinds of Wheat he. 
fore-mention'd (as alſo of Rye) they ar 
either later or earlier, according to the n 
tural Diſpoſition of the Landy ou ſow then 
on, whether they lye high or low, on: 
dry Chalk, or moiſt Clay, You houli 
ſow as early as you can in all Uplands 
and in ſandy poor:ſh Soils, that you my 
fold on it in the Winter with your Flock 
of Sheep, and that the Wheat may ga 
Strength againſt the approaching Winter 
Rye, in particular, which comes in? 
a full Month ſooner than common When, 
ſhould be ſown very early; and it is cul 
tomary in the Weſt of England, for the 
Farmers to ſow one Crop of Wheat u 
the ſame Time (or even before) they rep 
the other, which is about the latter Ent 
cf July, or Beginning of Auguſt. 

But in Grounds which are richer, an! 
lye lower, a later Sowing is better: Fr 
otherwiſe if it be a mild Winter, the 
Graſs of the Wheat will be fo rank, & 
that the Corn will be in Danger of rut 
ning all to Straw, with few or no Earsto 


it before Harveſt : Though the _ 
they 


Of the Scaſons 
of Sou ing Wheat. 
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$ they uſe in Eſex, feeding it down with 
Sheep, Cc. as will in ſome of the next 
Articles be mention'd, is 2 good Way to 
. KT curb the Licentiouſneſs of its Growth. 

N. B. It will be Time enough to ſow 
on theſe Kinds of Soil between the Mid- 
dle of October and the Middle of No- 


vember; and in ſome Places of the North, 


1 0 
St bb on [T_T 


add 4. a 


3 wb 
in Lancaſhire in particular, we have heard 
that they ſeldom ſow their Wheat on their 
marly rich Land, till January or Febru- 


$ary But of this we are not certain, 
Seedſmen generally al- 
low two Buſhels, or two 982 ot 
Buſhels and a Halt, on an = to ow Uk 
. re, 

Acre, according to the 
ERankneſs or Poverty of the Ground. If 
the Ground 1s deep, you may ſow it un- 
der Furrow ; but if 'tis fleet (or rather 
ſhallow) with a broad Caſt at once or 
twice going, harrowing the Ground be- 
tween each Caſt; but good Seedſmen do it 
lat once, It is beſt to take the Advantage 
of wet Weather, wherein to ſow Wheat, 
or elſe it may be muſty'd and ſpoil'd, fo 
For as never to come up: For, according to 
the i ſome, if you ſow it never ſo long before 
„Kan, it will not come up till Rain comes. 
run WE This, we fay, is the general Method 
of Sowing, and the Allowance of Seed- 
Wheat to an Acre of Ground, if ſown by 
Wl a broad 
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a broad Caſt, and Allowance made fi 
what lyes above Ground, and is pick! 
up by Pigeons and Birds: But if the 
Farmer would drill in his Wheat by: 
Plough made for that Purpoſe, one Buſbel 
will - ſuthcient, 1t being a Truth (even 
beyond a Peradventure) that Wheat z 
generally, eſpecially on good Land, ſow' 
too thick; of which there was a remar;. 
able Inſtance happen'd ſome Years ago x 
F rringdon . in Berkſhire, where a Fir 
mer's Corn had the Misfortunz (as he 
thought) ro miſs; on which he had plow! 
it up, had not a neig hbouring Gentleman 
diſſuaded him from it: And though It q. 
= to him as if above Half of hz 
orn was loſt, yet at Harveſt he found 
+ much finer Crop than he had ever hu! 
on that Spot before. And thts thin Sor: 
ing of Corn would be eſpecially uſefi 
_ Seed-Wheat is dear, which it often 
is; a Buſhel and a Half of Wheat in der 
Times amounting to Io or 125. 
There is another Thing obſerv'd br 
ſome Virtuoſo's, concerning the Age d 
Seed-Wheat they ſow, which they afin 
is better at two, three, or four Years ol, 
than one; and that eſpecially on rich 
Land it will not run ſo much to Strau, 
as new Wheat does; but will produc 


more Grain. But we are not as yet well 
Cc: nou2l 
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cnough ſatisfy'd of this, to recommend it 
to Gentlemen or Farmers, any other 
wars than for a ſmall Trial we deſiſt; 
though the Relation of it comes from a 
Perſon of good Extraction. 

| If the Ground you ſow 

your Wheat-Corn on be Of the Feeding 
ich, and the Weather ent Nan 
proves mild in the Win— 

„cc, you may put in ſome Sheep in Fa- 
arp or February, to cat it down; and 
„in ſome Parts of Hertfordſhire they have 
1 2 Cuſtom to drag their luxurious Wheat 
over in a dry Seaſon, which checks it, 
and is a Kind of Tranſplantation to it; 
and after letting it lye for a few Days, 
roll it again: But if the Ground be poor, 
end you have not the Advantage of Fold- 
ing upon it in the Winter, as you ought 
to have, then ſow ſome Malt-Duſt, Coal, 
Peat, Clay, or Marl-Aſhes, Brick-Duſt, 
dca- Sand, Pigeons - Dung, Salt, Lime, 
or any ſuperficial Manure, over it, in the 
WW lonths of January or February; any of 
lich will give new Life to the Ground, 
I and make the Corn grow much better than 
oy per wiſe it would; beſides, it kills all 
> orms, and all other Trumpery, and 

Fiſcourages Weeds. 
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Notwithſtanding why 
, Of the Ules of has been ſet down befor 
aying dungy ; TN 
Straw on lome in this Chapter, Coen. 


Sorts of Land. ing the pernicious Uſe g 
long ſtrawy Dung fa 
Wheat, yet it has its Uſes in ſome pam 
cular Places, eſpecially on thin high Link 
(ſuch as are often found in Dor/erfiin, WH 
and other Counties) where the Gram 
has been a Lay for ſome Time, and (war. We 
ded, and where Summer Fallowing wont We | 
be of little or no Benefit; but Burnin, MF © 
a Deſtruction to it : And this Ground t 
cover all over with long ſtrawy Dug WF © 
laid on in June or July, and which: WF '/ 
mains there for a Month or fix Wers 
or more. Which long Dung cauſcs th WW 
Turf to be very mellow, and to bel ! 
up and be turn'd to Mold with gr 
Eaſe: But then a proper Quantity of bit 
laſt, or alkalous Manure, muſt be added ut 
to give it Ponderoſity and Ligature ; fu Wt | 
are the conſtant Foldings of Sheep, P 
Earth, Marl, Lime, Cc. a Catalogue d 
which, with the Quantity proper for! 
Acre, will be found in one of the fv: 
lowing Numbers. To ſum up all, fat 
Time in Aug this Kind of Land nl 
(the Manure being laid on, as before) © 
plow'd in, and the Earth dragg) ® 
mix'd therewith ; and you'll have an 
cellent Lay to ſow on. 1 
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The next Thing in 

OftheNeceſticy Courſe, is, The Early 
3 k beat. MW ecding of Wheat, which 
e en is of the greateſt Uſe to 
| it; but which is gene- 

rally put oft too .leng, and till the 


Weeds have cone as 3 Hurt as they 


can. In the Months of April and May 
therefore (though others let it alone till 
ue) the induſtrious Farmer ought to 
be a w ceding of his Wheat-Corn: It it 
* thin, it may be hough'd as Turneps 


but if thck, it muſt be hand-weed- 
5 But be it either of them, it will pay 


che Charge well, as we are inform'd by 
noble Lord oft-mcntion'd. whoſt * 
noble Lord oft-mention'd, whoſe com 
municative Diſpoſition of whatever oc- 
urs in Husbandry, adds not a little to 
che Value of theſe Papers. 


It was a certain Rule 


lamongſt the Ancients, as Of the Sestons 


is found in Pliny, That Proper for Reap- 
wg or Cutting of 


Bie ſooner Wheat was whe: 

| * the ſooner it might 

be mown (or rather reap'd). And ſays 
0 it Author, * © It was a Law the moſt 


properly adapted to them of any, to 


* J. * getiſſ ng. Antenurm C 27 75 ud. 9 1 
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cut it before the Grain grew hard, and 
* when it began to change Colour, an, 
turn a little reddiſh; and when th: 
Oracle was conſulted (as it uſually ws 
% on that Occaſion) his Anſwer w; 
* That it was better to cut Wheat tr 
* Days too ſoon, than two Days tos late," 
And thele are, in all Probability, the Rez 
ſons, why all our Weſt Country Farmer 
cut their Corn before it comes to be of: 
dusky brown Colour, as their Corn i 
the North generally is: But the Wel 
and South Country Farmers have anc 
ther Reaſon for their ſo doing, which i, 
That though it does not yield fo much, 
yet it yields whiter Meal, and conſequent 
iy makes finer Bread, than when it ſtand 
to be fuller, 

If there are any Weeds remaining, 
which were not pulled out of the Con 
in Weeding Time (as doubtleſs ſome hint 
elcaped) the Wheat muſt lye in Grip fu 
ſeveral Days after the Corn is cut, thi 
the Weeds may wither; or they ſhoult 
be diligently culled out of the Wheat de 
fore the Binder: For if they ſhould & 
ſuffered to remain (except they be . 
ceedingly well dried indeed) they'll gi 
again when in the Mow, and ſpoil tic 
Corn. 
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The Methods of Cut- 
ting, Stacking, and Preſer- 
ving Wheat after Harveſt, 
difler according to the Country in which it 
is cut. In the Southern Parts of England, 


Of the Prepa- 
ring of Wheat. 


it is houſed within 3 or 4 Days after it is 
cut, to preſerve its Colour: But in the 
North- weſt Parts, as in Glouceſterſhire, &c. 
they begin reaping in the Middle of a Field, 


and griping it as faſt as it is reaped; and 
giving it but a little Time to dry, put 
it (the Ears being inward) into Wind- 
Mows, as they there call it, where it 
often ſtands for a Month or two before 
they ſtack it: And this, they fay, hardens 
the Corn; though it muſt needs injure 


the Colour. 


The Threſhing and 


| Cleanſing of Corn is next Of the Threſh- 


, ing and Cleanting 
to be conſider d, and for f Corn. 


which *tis hoped there 

will (on many Accounts) be better Me- 
thods found out, than at preſent there 
are: For, according to the common Me- 


thod, a Man can threſh but four or five 


Buſhels of Wheat in a Day; but if there 


were proper Engines (one of which is 


now bringing to Perfection) made for the 
Threſhing and Winnowing of Corn, a 


Min, a Boy, and a Horſe, (by which 
the Mill is drawn round as a Cyder Mill 
3 1s) 


—— 
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is) will in all Probability threth an; 
winnow as much Corn, as 1wenty Mc 
can the common Way: And though it 
may be objected, that this Manner of 
thrething and cleanſing Corn by Engines 
will ſtarve and undo poor Labourer; 
yer whoever is well acquainted, with 
7. ountry Buſineſs, will anſwer, That ther 
are Works enough abroad in the Fick. 
in which poor Men may be employ'd u 
a better Purpoſe both for themſelves and 
Maſters, (at leaſt the latter) than here 
tofore ; Works that will compenſate their 
Loſs of thoſe within Doors. Befide, 
there are ſome Irregularities too often 
committed there, which will juſtify th 
Owner in whatever he docs on this Heid. 
This Engine, with the Methods of uf; 
it, Oc. will be exhibired in this Work 
in due Time. But if it ſhould not luc 
ceed in Winnowing, it is certain that Ca- 
ing with a broad Shovel is better th 
winnowing with a Fan. 
In *C appadocia, Tork 
Of Granaries de. a Varro aui 
tag, keeping of Pliny will have 1t, and! 
js {21d that it is the fame 
Spain and Italy, they put their Bread-Con 
* Utiliſſime tamen ſervantur in er u 
ſiros vocant, ut in Cappadoc ia & Tar 1 
Nat. Iliſt. Lib. xviii. Cap. xxx. præd let. 


* 
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into Caves, or Grots, under Ground, 


ohen they have a Mind to preſerve it; 
and thoſe Caves, or Grots, are by /7- 
of WY 7rccwins called Cryyptæ; and will keep 
; WS Wheat, as writes + Varro, fifty Years, 


and Millet above one hundred. But this 
Method would not do in ſuch wet damp 
Countries as theſe are. We are told of 
che Granary which is in the City of 
W S-enibankin the Vale of Parinbourg upon 
the River Elbe, which is a Storehoule for 
allor moſt of the Wheat of which theBrrunſ- 
ie Mum is made, and will hold fourteen 
0 thouſand Quarters of Corn: It is three 


hundred Foot long, eighteen Foot wide, 
and ſeven Stories high above Ground, 
10, each Story ſeven Foot; all built with 
Brick, with large Windows to open and 
ut, and as the Wind blows, the Windows 
ere opened, and Men turn the Corn, fo as 
that the Duſt may fly out. And this Me- 
n mhod we have alſo ſeen in ſeveral Towns 

in Holland, where they have ſome of the 
, largeſt Granaries in the World: And tho? 
they grow little Corn of their own, yet 


ne n | * V/itruv. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. 

+ Sic conditum Triticum manet vel annos quin- 
Ion ginta; Millium vero, plus annos centum. Vid, 
„e. de Re Ruſt. Lib. 2. Cap. 57. 
i | See Mortimer's Arr of Husbandry,” Vol. I. 
Pp. 144, 


in 
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in Times of Scarcity they open their 


Stores, and are capable of ſerving all En. 
rope. How good a Thing the EreQing 
of ſuch Granaries in all or moſt of the 
publick Places in England, where Corn, 
when at a ſmall Price, may be bought, 
and ſtored up againſt a Time of Necef- 
ſity, needs not be enlarged upon; but x 
joint Stock being laid in by moneyed 
Perſons, will at firit help the needy Far- 
mers to ſome ready Money, and raiſe 
the Price a little at leaſt ; and in Times 
of Scarcity, the opening of thoſe Granz- 
ries, as the Pope does, and felling the 
Corn out at a certain Rate to the Poor, 
and thoſe that want it, would certainly 
repay ſuch a Bank their Money with [n- 
tereſt, 

To conclude this Account ; It is well 
known, that if you can keep Wheat well 
one Year, you may keep 1t a great many; 
and that is, by laying it about a Fort 
thick, and turning, skreening, and airing 
it once or twice a Week, according 3s 
the Weather is moiſt or dry; and after it 
has been thus turned for a whole Year, 

ou may after that lay it two or thre 
Foot thick, and turn it only once in three 
Weeks or a little more, for many Years 
afterward. And Mortimer aſſures Us, 
“ That if Wheat be laid up very dry in 


« Barns 


thre 
poll, 


ou 
* 
if 
all, 
thref 
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Stick 
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if the 
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* Barns (provided the Sun does not come 
„at it ro ſhine upon it) it will K 2p 
« without any Stirring at all. But 
this cannot contain any great Quantity. 
Some (he tells us) cut off the Ears, 
and put them up cloſe in a tight Cask, 
which will keep it very well, and is 
* the only Way of carrying of any Sort 


ro 


Lg 


| © of Corn over the Sea, that you deſire 


eto ſow in a foreign Country.“ But 


the beſt Way of keeping Corn when 


| threſhed, and with as little Trouble as 


poſſible, is by threſhing it out; and when 
ou make new Wheat Stacks, after a 
* er or two of Sheaves, you are to lay 
2 Cages of threſhed Corn, Husks and 
all, then a Layer of Sheaves, and more 
threſhed Corn; and ſo on to the Top: 
And if you are ſuſpicious that any Mice 
are got into it, 'tis but putting of a green 
Stick or Sticks into the Sides of it, and 
you'll ſoon find them gnawn; and then 
it will be beſt to pull your Stack down, 
if there are any great Quantities of Mice 
therein, and kill them, and new-make 
rour Stack. Wheat will keep thus many 
Years; and the longer it is kept, the 
ore Flour it will yield, in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Corn; and (the ſu- 
perfluous Moiſture being evaporated) the 
whiter and better is the Bread, Some 

lay 
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fay it will keep ſeventy or eighty Yer: 
others longer; during which Time the; 


will no doubt be often Occaſion to oper 


your Stocks to relieve the Poor, which 
generally happens at leaſt once in ten 
Years. 

To conclude; It is the Obſervation gf 
a very good Husbandman, That no Ihe: 
that is threſhed before March, nor Ry: 
before Chritimas, is fit to keep long, 

The ſame Author (Mortimer) ſays 
That if Wheat ſhould, by any Misforting 
in Neglect, prove muſty, yet if it 4 
ſpread on a thin C lot h, and laid gu 
the Dew all Night, and dried next _ 
in the Sun, it. will make it ſweet again, 

Some Sorts of Grain are ſubjc& bo 
Weevils; to deſtroy which, ſome ſed 
rected the laying in of Branches of Worn 
wood: Though ſome of the Ancients uſce 
the Herb Parietari ia, or Pellitory of th: 
Wall (if an eminent Phyſician is not mil 
taken) tor that Purpoſe, 

After this long Detail of the Cares and 
Labours which attend the Railing 0 
Wheat, it may well be expected chat ur 
ſhould draw up a fair Account of tie 


Debtor and Creditor of this uſeful Foo 


the laſt of which generally varies, as the 
Scaſons of Sowing, Reaping, and Houling, 


or, in other Words, as the Scarcity 0! 
Plenty 


E 


e 


F 
* 
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Plenty of it is. If we take Wheat at 
Average for about thirty or forty Years 
[aſt pat, we ſhall find that it has been at 
between 45. or 5s. a Buthel; and if it 
would always hold fo, the Tenant might 
do pretty well in good Years: But if 
much under, he is not like to pay his 
Rent well, as will appear by the under- 
written Calculation ; Allowance being 
therein made for the Charge of carrying 
it to Market, which is, in moſt Places, 
eight or ten Miles, ſome more, and ſome 
leb; but generally coſts two Shillings a 
Seam, or Quarter, five Quarters being a 


good Load. 
The DE BTO R: 


Or, Ex pences attending the Raiſing of 
Whcat, are as follows. 


For Twi-fallowing, Plowing, J J. s. 4. 
Sowing, and Harrowing an 
Acre of Land for OMAN 0 IF 


All at „% . 8 —Cw— — 


For 24 Load of mixed Ma- 


nure at 84. per Load, comes 

t 16s, But as this Dreſs laſts 

well 2 Years, let Half thatC © og ©o 
Charge only be applied to 

the Wheat Crop 


U Brought 
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Brought over 1 03 C 

For 2 Buſhels and a Half of Bo 
Seed at 3s. per Buſhel - 8 8 


Weeding at per Acre 23. 6 2 9 


Reaping and Binding d? 5 5. 
For Threſhing and Winnow- 
ing, &c, of 24 Buihels at o c c. 
3 d. per Buſhel - - = - - ; 
Houling, and carrying it to 13 
Market 0 „ 
Rent of the Ground O 15 co 


CREDITOR. 


For 3 Quarters, or 24 Buſhels 
of Corn, at 3 s. per Buſhel. 
exclulive of 'I ythe, comes 
too 


Straw, Chaff, and Stubble 1 cc. 


Balance 1 c3 0 


From which it appears that there 


not above 234. more than will pay Hes 
uery, How then is the Farmer s Famil 
to live, if he has any? 


PL 
3 ** 


3 
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And this ſhews the Neceſlity there 15 
for the creating of Granaries, and fixing 
Corn at 2 certain Price, and of taking 
care to prevent the Importation of foreign 
Grain ot all Sorts, except in Times of 
Scarcity; and for the Continuance of the 
Bounty of 5 5s. a Quarter for the encou- 
r1ging the Exportation of it in Times of 
Plenty, and w hen the Granaries are full; 

rovided it be not re- landed, as it is fear- 
4 1s too often the Practice. 

Tc the uſeful Grain of Wheat before— 
mentioned, I add that of Rye, which is 
the next of Kin to Wheat, and differs 
from it chiefly by a more elated Stalk- 
Gran ſtrigioſore, tenuicre, & nigriore 
lumis non operto, ſed magna ex parte 
a,j,; farina nigriore, bumidiore, lenta, 

BY obſirnente, lays Mr. Ray, p. 215. of 
hls Synopſis. 

The * Secale of the 
Latins, which we tranſ@ Of the Deriva- 
late Rye, or rather Rie, tion and Names or 

Rye. 
is the Farrago of the An 
cients, as Pliny, and others, witneſs; of 
which there is but one Species that 1s 
found in the Ancient Husbandry, which 


* [dem autem quod Secale atque Fa rrago appel 


latur, oleart tantum defderat, * de Plin. Nat. 
Hi FE Lib. xviu. Cap. xvi. 


U 2 18 
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js the Secale of Gerard, p. 61. and th; 
Secale Vulratins of Park, p. 1128; the &. 
cale Hybermm, vel Maj us, of C. B. Pin, 
Jb. 425. which comes a full Month into 
before Wheat, and is (on Account of the 
great Mloiſture it affords to Bread) pr pr 
ferred by ſome before Wheat itſelf; thy 
it is eſteemed griping or cholicky, and 
uſed chiefly by thoſe who are inured to 
hard Labour. 

Jo the. common large Rye, Dr. Dil. 
nius, from the Authority of C. Barubiny 
pin. 31. Th. 427. and of Parkinſmn, | 
1129. has added another Species, which 
the firſt calls Secale Vernum & Min: 
and the laſt Secale Aſtivum ſeu Minas 
which is a leſſer and flenderer Grain thin 
the former, and the Ear ſhorter and thin 
ner: And this the Doctor takes upon 
him to ſay is ſown in the Spring, ba 
where he does not ſet down. 

Rye does w 1 ny 
Of the Soil and Sort of Land, tho' ner. 
. ſo * ſandy, barren, « 


4 * 
. 


dry; and with one Halt 


of the Dung, Lime. or other Culture thz 
Wheat. Barley, and other Grains ripen 
with, the Crops will be doubly advanced 


* In Luto, Tr ticum, Hordeum (1 add} 
&rnem ant Secaie, in Pulvere. Vide Del. 
n Piu. Dar. He, 


* 
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to what it would otherwiſe be : And one 
very good Qualification which naturally 
EF attends the Sowing of Rye, is, that it 
comcs off ſoon enough for the Farmer to 
ſow Turneps, Winter Vetches, or any 0- 
ther of thoſe Winter Improvements, which 
have been found to be of ſo great Uſe in 
F England, &c. in the latter Part of the 
inter, or great Heats of Summer, when 
| nothing elſe is to be had that is green. 
| t is ſowed about the Beginning of Sep- 
tember in the drieſt Seaſon you can get, 
according to the old Saying, Sow Rye in 
the Duſt, and Wheat in the Dirt. 
The. Dantzick Rye is 
of all other the moſt pro- g, 
per for our Engliſh Soil, 
inaſmuch as the Stamina, or Stalks of it, 
are much ſtronger, and conſequently not 
ſo ſubject to lodge as our Engiiſh Rye is; 
which is a Conſideration of no ſmall Mo- 
ment to all thoſe who have Sands which 
are tolerably good (on which it chiefly 
delights) to fow Rye upon. 
There 1s generally two 
Buſhels of Rye allowed Of the Quantity 
to an Acre: But that, we Ne allowed to 
: . X 9 an Acre. 
think, is too little, eſpe- 
cially on poor ſandy Land, on which it 
is often ſowed ; for there you ought to 
ſow 


Pr 


Of the beſt Rye 


r Sowing. 
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ſow 2 Buſhels and a Halt, or 3 Buſh-!; 


tho' 2 Buſhels may do in 2 richer Lands, 


It is a Grain that does not thed itſch 


nor threſh ſo eaſy, as Wheat does; and 
therefore if it is weedy (if you can pol 
ſibly let it) it ought to lie in Grip eight 
or ten Days before vou bind it up, elt 
the Weeds will give again in the Bara 
and cauſe it not to threth ſo well, but to 
grow muſty: Belides, as it is a Grain that 
will grow in the Ear the ſooneſt of am 
that is, (it the Weather be wet) vou mult 
turn the Grips once in two or three Days 
at moſt, and Jay the Ears upon the To 
of the Stubble as high as you can, 1 
keep it as dry as poſlible, and prevent is 
Sprouting: But if there are no Weeds 
growing amongit your Rye, you mij 
houſe it as you cut it. 

If Rye, or Wheat, be lodged, it ouzli 
to be cut, though it be not thoroug 
ripe; for if the Straw be once broken, 
the Paſlage tor the Sap from the Root 
interrupted, and will yield no more No- 
riſhment to the Grain. 

To have Food for Cat. 
r te in very dry Summer, 
ar Summen and when there is litll 

: or no Graſs to be had, 
there are who ſow a Buſhel, or a Bube 


and a Half of Rye on their W beat Nu! 
* bh 


„ ©. #4» 
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ble in Auguſt or Sept ember, plowing it only 
Once 3 and this ig not only a good Food for 
Cattle, but the feeaing them on it is like- 
wiſe a Benefit to the Ground: And as 
Barle y may be ſown any Time towards the 
Middle, and in ſome Places, the latter End 
of May. your green Rye Ground may be 
ſimn with it, or bay lie fallow againſt a 
heat Se. ſon, * or for IF inter Turneps. 
Poth of which are Pieces of good Huſlan— 
dry. And this 1s a Paragraph of Advice 
the Farmer ought to prize. 

As to the Debtor and Creditor of Rye, 
though the Profits of it are not great (it 
generally felling for Sixpence or a Shil- 

ling a Buſhel leſs than Wheat docs) yet 
as it will grow on Land which is not 
Half the Value as that on which Wheat 
is generally ſown, it turns in well; eſpe- 
dally in ſome of the poor, jejune, barren 
Parts of E/ex, from whence it 1s carried 
i om Malden, and other trading I owns, by 
iy of Back Carriage by the Ships that 
brißg Coals up from Sundl. land, Neu- 
caſtle, &c. And the ey ſay, that the Pit- 
Men in the North like it better than 
they do all M heat (eſpecially when mix- 
ed with a little Wheat. ) The Value or 
Price of Rye varies, 23 Wheat does: but 
in the main, the Debtor and Creditor of 
Rye will be nearly what is under-written. 


DEBTOR. 
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DEBTOR. 


that is for Rye needs no 
more) Sowing and Harrow- 
ing of an Acre, at 


About 10 or12 Load of Pond- 
0 O C6 cc 


Once Plowing (for that Landy J. 5. | 
© C5 <> 


Earth, c. to mend that 

Acre, at 6 d. per Load 
For two Buſhels and a Half . = 

of Seed, at 25. 6 l. 8 o co cl 
Reaping and Binding, at © ©5 © 
Threfhing of about 20 Buſhels, 

at 3 d. each - - - - « - $ © 05 9 
Houſing and carrying to Market © 06 c 
Rent of the Ground about O ©7 c 

2 ©0 c 


CREDIT OR. 


Twenty Buſhels of Rye, * f | 
29, 6 d. per Buſnel 3 2 10 05 
Straw, Chaff, and Stubble, at © 15 0. 


—— — 


Balance 1 co c 
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Etymology, Character, Genus, Species, 
Culture, Uſes, &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 
| may well (very well) be Matter of 


great Concern to all Lovers of their 
Country, and of the Improvements which 
have, or may be made in it, that the raiſing 
of Madder, which is 2 Root of that great 
Uſe in Phylick and Dying as 1t 1s, ſhould 
have been ſo long neglected in Britain; 
while a neighbouring Country (ſcarce an 
hundredth Part of the Compaſs that Britain 


is) employs ſo many Hundred Acres of 


It every Year, and robs us of the Benetit 
of that valuable Commodity which the 
lend over hither at a great Price, and for 
ready Money only ; whilſt a good * 
of 
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of Land in Britain (as fit for it as theirs 
Is, together with a vaſt Number of 
Hands) lie uſeleſs and unemployed : And 
the Misfortune is the greater, when we 
conſider that ſome of the beſt Pieces of 
Husbandry that are now in Eritain, don't 
produce above 20 or 30 J. a Year, je: 
Acre, one Year with another; few abore 
14 or 15 J. (including the Expences or 
Golngs-cut ) whilſt Madder is generally 
ſuppoſed to produce near 300 J. per Ann 
per Acre, clear of all Charges whatſ- 
ever. 

We read, that in, King Charles Þ's Time, 
there was a Patent granted for the Purpoſ 
of raiſing Madder only, His Majelty's 
Gardencr being one of the Patentces : But 
the Troubles which enſued, put an Endto 
thit uſetul Undertaking at that Tine; 
and we are ſince informed, that ſome 
Briſtol Merchants brought over ſome 
Dutchmen, and attempted at the fame 


again; but they decamped on account cf 


the high Duties or Tythes the Parſon re- 
quired, to which the Mynheers were et- 
tire Strangers (there being no ſuch thing 
as Tythcs paid in Holland) and this pu 
an End to that Deſign alſo. 

We have * already taken a ſhort Vie 


* Introduction to No. 1. P. 20. 


of 
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of the great Complaints whick have been 
long made by ſome * French Authors, 
concerning the juſt Reproich that is due 
to the Blindneſs and Stupidity of their 
Nation, in neglecting to propagate Mad- 
der; for which they tell us that they 
| Yearly export Five hundred thouſand Li- 
| vres, in purchaſing theſe Commoditics of 
Strangers, which they might as well ga- 
ther at Home in great Abundance them- 
ſelves. And if this be a juſt Complaint of 
the French (whoſe Clothing rade is by 
no means equal to that of Britain) how 
greatly ought we to be ſurprized (to uſe 
1 valuable Author's own Words) to fee 
this uſeful Plant neglected, and the Na- 
tion deprived (or, as it were, robbed) of one 
of the moſt valuable Merchandizes that 
is; when, according to Mr. Miller and 
others, we fend out 3000 J. Sterling a 
Year for it. And if the Clothiers of 
Leeds and Wakefield in Yorkſhire, as well 
as thoſe of Froome in Somerſetſhire, and 
in particular thoſe of Trowbridge and 
Bradford in Wiltſhire, which are the 
| greateſt Towns for Trade of that Kind 
in Britain, are to be believed, the De- 
mand for Madder ſtill encreaſes; and the 
Money ſent out for it now, is between 


* Art of Dying, Sect. 189, 190, Ec. 
1 2 40 
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40 and 50000 I. a Year. And how great; 


Value the Dutch put upon this Part of 


their Husbandry and Merchandize, is evi. 
dent from their making it a capital Crime 
for any of their Subjects to ſell or par 
with any ot the undricd Roots of NM. 
der, into any other Country; imagining, 
in all Probability, that it they ſhould (uf. 
fer thoſe Roots to go ont of their Coun. 
try, and be propagated elſewhere, thy 
they ſnould loſe one of the moſt valuable 
Branches of Trade they have. But thi 
ſhould be no Diſcouragement; but, on 
the contrary, ought to excite and ſlir yy 
the like Spirit of Caution and Induſtry 
amongſt Engliſhmen, who ought not t 
ſuffer themſelves to be duped by fo incor 
ſiderable a Country as Holland is: It be 
ing generally ſaid, that there is one Per. 
ſon in particular in the Lozw Countries, 
who employs an Hundred Acres of Lan! 
in the raiſing of Madder only, in which 
Trade he has got an immenſe Eftite 
But to proceed to the Species and Method 
of raiſing it. Oc. 
Madder (the Rubi 
The Character, Tindiorum of the Latiu 
be. ae b b) % placed i 
of Madder. 12th Claſs of Stellatel 
Herbs; which are ſo ca 


* See Ray's Sunpſis, p. 223. of Dillenius's Fd 
J > 9) yy 
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led', hecanſe the Leaves of it encon- 
paſs the Stalk at equal Diſtances, in 
the Manner of a radiant Star. The Flow- 
er conſiſts of one ſingle Leaf, which is 
divided into four Segments, which ap- 
pear like ſo many Leaves expanded at 
10% two rf which naturally ſucceed each 
other After which the Floteer- Cup be- 


| comes a Fruit compoſed of two juicy Her- 


ries, joined cloſe together, containing Seed 
1 
which are generally hotlow like a Nawvel : 


: 
to which may be added, that the Leaves 
are rounding. and encompaſs the Stulks in 
Radius's or IV harls. 

The Rubia, or Madder 
(the 'Er2p34 ar oy, ab E- Of che Deriva 
I 1 * . p nh and Species 
fp. of the Greeks) 18 lo wr ry Sin 
called, as Etymologiſts Niadder. 
will have it, from theRed- 
nets of the Root, and its Aptitude to dye 
whatever 1t 1s uſed on, with that Co- 
lour. 


The Species are, Rubia ſiveſtris aſ- 


era Dioſcoridis, C. Baub. Pin. 333. The 


Syiveſtris of Park. p. 274. The Wild 


Madder, which Ray ſays, grows plenti- 


fully not only on the Rocks of Sr. Vin- 
cent near Briſtol, but alſo on thoſe 


near Biddeford a Town in Devonſbire, 


and in all the Hedges in that Country. 


A Se- 


—— ——— —— — 
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A Second Sort ( though includeq by 
Mr. Ray with the other) is the Ryb;; 
pploeſtris Monſpeſſulana major of 57 Baul. 


III. 2. Pin. 715. 
Montpelier ( peculiar, it 1s to be ſuppo. 
ſed, to that Country only.) 

But the Third, and beſt Kind of Mad. 
der, 1s the Rb Tindlorum of Gerard 
p. 95”. Sativa of J. Bauh. III. 2. 70 
Tinctorum Sativa of C. Bauh. Pin, zzz 
and major ſativa, ſive hortenſis of Po, 
p. 274. The Garden, or Cultivated Ya. 
der, whoſe Superticies dies cvery Year, 

There is another wild Kind, nientioned 
allo by Ray, under the Title of Mollig 
vg atior of Park. p. 565. The ſrlveftri 
Levis of C. Baub. in Pin. p. 33. Suppo- 
ſed to be the Rubia ſylveſtris of Gerard 
p. 957. and which grows on the Gy 
magog Hills by Newmarket, on the Sul 
ſex Downs, ©&*c. But whether theſe wil 
Kinds arc in Uſe, either for Dying, a 
Phyſick, is not at preſent well known. 

All theſe Specics of the Madder ar 
called by the French, Garance; by the 
Tralians, Rubbia and Robbia; by tix 
Spaniards, Ruvia, Roya, and Grange; 
by the Germans, Rotte; and by the 
Dutch, Mee, and Mee C rappen. All which 
we mention, that all Merchants or Ir: 


vellers who go or correſpond abroad, 
may 


The Great Madiler of 
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may make a pertinent Enquiry after this 


ſo uſ-ful a Plant, and may procure what 
Seed and Roots they can of it. 


For a further Deſcrip- he Neſcription 
C 


. - ms ' 
tion of this Plant, it muſt ew 


be noted, © That Mad- 


der has long Stalks and trailing Branch- 
es, which diſperſe themſelves far a- 


« broad upon the Ground, {quare, rough, 
« and full of Joints; every one of which 
js ſet round with green rough Leaves, 
“ rad:atim, or Star Ways (like thoſe of 
« the Hergula, or Woodroffe.) The 
« Flowers grow at the Top of the 
Branches, of a faint yellow Colour; 
after which comes the Seed, which is 
round and green at the firſt, after that 


* 


red, and laſt of all of a black Colour. 


„Ihe Root is long, flat, and full of 
Subſtance, and extends or ſpreads it- 
ſelf a conſideruble Length, within the 
uppermoſt Surface of the Earth; and 
is of a reddiſh Colour, even when freſh 
taken up. 

It is an Annual above Ground; the 
Green dying every Year, as thoſe of the 
Potato, and ſeveral other Roots do: But 
the Roots are ſempiternal, and, it not 
tixen up, remain many Years in the 
Ground. The Green is not, as we can 
ind, of any Account cither in Sur- 
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gery, Phy ſick, or Dying; but the Rog 
is good in all vulncrary Potions, as wel 
as Dying; and being of very thin ant 
{ſubtle Parts (4s all other Dyes are) an 
of a ſharp juice, denotes it to be a orey 
Aſtringent, as Mr. Ray in his Hiftors « 
Plants, and Syn ſeſis, ſuppoſes | It to be. 
Tho' Madder in Hil 

Ot the Method land, and other neib. 
5 ol bouring Countries, Is pro 
pagated chiefly by th 

Roots (as Liquorice, Hops, and oth 
Plants of that Kind in England are) ye 
it is certain, that in many Places d 
France, Spain, and Italy, it grows ſpot 
taneouſly, and produces Sced which ther 
ſow pretty thick, in well prepared Han 
in the Decreaſe of the Moon. in Alen 
And tho? it be awn 
Of the Soil and profitable Root, and pro 
Culture proper for pers beſt in a rich, wam, 
ſandy Soil; yet it wi 

be contented (as writes the Author 9 th 
Art of Dying) in that which is 1nd! 
«* ferent; and is moſt plentifully pn 
* duced in Land moderately moiſt, fu 
“ as drained Fens, rather than in wi 
* dry Grounds : Tho' 'tis alſo necelian 


* For which ſee a Treatile entituled, I N 
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to take care that the Water does not con- 


tinue or ſtand open the Land, becauſe 
it putrines the Madder, and renders its 
Culture wholly infigniticant. And 
thoſe Grounds which are a little ſindy, 


and have been very deeply trenched, 
dug, or plow'd, and being moſt hol- 


low, contribute beſt to the Madder's 


taking root and encreafing ; for which 


Reaſons landy Loams are more proper 
than clajey Grounds, which prets the 
Roots too clole , and hinder their 
Growth. Nor are Lands which lye 
too dry, proper for it; becauſe the 
Roots will not expand themſelves there 
for want of Moiſture. In tine, tho? 
Lands where Water ſtagnates, are not 
proper for Madder, yet ſuch as are 
drained, and on which now and then 
J Flaſh of Water my be thrown, (or 
Lands which are of their own N- ature 
a little moiſt) are proper for it.“ 

If the Ground be any whit ſtiff, or 


et, the Land wherein you intend to 


plant Madder in the Spring. ought to be 
fallowed, and laid up in Ridges; and in 


I 


arch it ought to be plowed up again 


into Ridges very deep, the Furrows whereof 
are to be bout a Foot or 2 in De pth, and 18 
Foot aſunder: And inApril, when the Mad- 
der begins to put out, take off all the Side 


Shoots, 


1 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| 
: 
| 
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Shoots, which running horizontally, are 
as fo many Robbers of the main Roots; 
and theſe you are to tranſplant as ſhall 
be by and by directed. 
If you would ri: 
Of the Raiinz Madder from Seed, the 
or: rom Weeds mult be firſt wel! 
cleanſed out of it (eh 
cially at the Beginning) that they war 
not drain the Subſtance of the Earth, an! 
mix their Roots with thoſe of the Mad. 
der, which will ſpoil its Growth: Fur 
tho' Madder, when it is grown pretty 
large, attracts fo large a Share of the Ju. 
ces of the Earth to itſelf, as prevents the 
Earth throwing out too great a Quantiiy 
of Weeds; yet the induſtrious Husbind. 
man ought not to be ſparing of his L 
bour in kceping the Ground perfe&ly fre 
from M eds, at the firſt ſowing of it: And 
as the Mceds ought at firſt to be plucket 
up by the Roots with the Hand, for fea 
of eradicating the tender Madder with 
them, yet that Work may be done by: 
Hough, Shuttie, or any other Inſtrument 
of that Kind, when the Madder has tr 
ken deep Root, and is grown larger. 
Tho' Madder may be raiſed of Sec, 
as is belore ſet down; yet where they cn 
be had, it is better raiſed of Sets, tl! 


deaſon of getting which Sets is in Mart) 
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or April, as ſoon as they ſpring two or 
three Inches out of the Ground. But 
ou muſt be ſure to have them well root- 
ed, and that every Set have ſome Suckers 
or Spines of Roots growing out of them, 
| which may be flipt any Year from the 
mwain Root; but as ſoon as it is done, 
| they muſt be put into a Basket with a 
little Mold, to keep them from drying, 
and fo to be carried away, and ſet as ſoon 
as you can, in the Place where they are 
to be, at about a Foot, or a Foot and a 
Half Diſtance one from another, in Rows, 
Nurſery Faſhion, and the Rows are to be 
2 Foot aſunder; or, which is better, in 
Beds of about 5 or 6 Foot wide, 2 Rows in 
a Bed; ſpreading the Roots, according to 
the Order of Nature, as you thould do 
| Aſparagus Roots, about three or four 
Inches deep: After which you may throw 
fix Inches deep of Mold out of the Al- 
leys, which may be about a Foot wide, 
or more, as you can ſpare the Ground, 
covering the Bed 3 or 4 Inches thick more 
with Earth, and laying the luſide of it 
hollow, with Edges made up round 1t, to 
hold in the Water; with which, if it be 
1dry Spring, the Plants ought to be twice 
or thrice a Week conſtantly ſupplied, it 
deing a thirſty Plant. Some ſow ſmall 
curly Sallad Herbs, as Radiſhes, Onions, or 

2 ſuch 


| 
| 
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ſuch Things as will ripen early, among 
their Madder Beds, which help to ce. 
ſtroy the Werds; which Beds woul 
otherwiſe wa nt to be continually we 
ed or hovghcd, till the Roots h ave got th 
Maſtery ot 1 m. But thoſe Cro 'Ps of 
Onions, @&c. muſt not be too thick, fa 
fear of overihading the Madder too much. 
and drawing away too much of the Vir 
tue of the Ground. And in caſe anv g 
the Madder Plants ſhould die, the Placs 
may be repleniſhed with new oncs in th; 
Autumn following. 
The Time of Mad 
Madder, the der's coming to Perfer. 
8 558 ed tion, as ſay moſt Writer 
the Sets, Sc. in Husbandry, i is in thre: 
Years. The firſt Year you 
may (but with great Care) take off a fer 
Sers here and there; but it is ſomewhat 
dangerous: But the ſecond Year you my 
take off what Sets you pleaſe, if fo be 
you leave but the main Root. And 1t muſt 
be noted, that in the taking up of eve) 
perfect Root, there will be one Runde, 
which has little Buds upon it, wh:ch may 
be divided and cut into as many L.engtis 
as the Root will allow; and each Bud 
being to be a Finger's Length, let every 
Set be planted, one Bud out of tl 
Ground, and one, or two, or more, n. 
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One Runner will make many Sets; but 


$ thoſe long Runners can't be taken up, till 


++ Ws nfo 


© wat TY Cu? 


the Ground is cleanſed of the Madder 
for good and all: And having preferved 
it till it comes to a good Crop, as you do 
Hops, you may cure it ſomething in the 


* lime Manner. 


Notwithſtanding all that has been 


| wrote by our own Countrymen, Blythe, 
and others, on the Subject of Mader, 


and that it is not in Pertection till the 


third Lear, the Author of the Art of Dy- 
ing in Colours writes, that the Roots of 


Madder ougut to be gathered (even from 


the Seed) in eighteen Months Time (that 
is, two Seaſons after ſuw.ng) it being a 
Work which 1s generally begun in Sep- 
tember, when the Leaves of thoſe Roots 
which are left in the Earth, ought to be 
cut off; ſuftering them to remain there 
till the Seprember following, when the 
largeſt are again gathered; and in like 
Manner for the Space of 8 or 10 Years : 
During which Time, the Mad der Ground 
will continue well ſtored, either with 


Roots left to grow larger, or thoſe which 


remain deep in the Earth, or thoſe formed 
ol the Fibres, or from the ſmall remain- 
ing Parts of Roots which have been 
plucked up. But after the Expiration of 
that Term of Years, the Madder ſhould 


be 
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be ſowed or planted in other ſreſh Land 
the old Ground being no longer capabl, 
of producing it. | 
Madder (as well x 
Woad, the Subject of an. 
other Eſſay on Dyer 
Weeds) is endued writ 
the excellent Quality 
clearing the Land 
Weeds, and conſequently rendering i 
more fertile, and proper to ſow Corn in, 
of which it will then yield extraordinary 
plentiful Crops; and Madder is ſo eff 
produced, that the very Stalks laid inthe 
Earth, will take root, and ſerve to reple- 
niſh a Madder Ground that is almoſt clear 


ed of Roots. 
Madder Roots beit 
Of the Ordering ſuffered to ſtand three or 
and Curing Mad- four Years, will (3 be 
; fore obſerved) grow lar. 
ger, and fit for Uſe; and is the better 
or worſe, according to the Richneſs or 
Poverty of the Soil you plant in; but 
muſt be taken up and dried, as you d 
Hops, to a juſt and perfect Gage: Or 
otherwiſe, as they do in Flanders and Ai 
land, it may be gathered and laid a drj- 
ing in the Sun, or in very warm Land 
and Weather in the Shade; after which, 


the better to preſerve its Subſtance an 
Colour 


Madder, as well 
as Woad, a Killer 
of Weeds, and an 
Improver of Land 
for Corn. 
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Colour (the outer Husk or Skin being 


| pared off, as hereafter directed) it muſt be 


ground to Powder in a M111, in order to be 


well packed up in double Sacks, Bales, or 
Casks, to prevent its flying out, and 1s 
there kept for Uſe. The freſheſt Mad- 
der produces the brighteſt Dye: That 
of a Year old, yields more Colour; but 
that which is too old, loſes its Vivacity, 
and as it fades renders the Dye very taint. 
The Parings of the very Husks or Skin of 
the Outſide (which requires ſome Care 
and Skill in doing it) will be worth 9 or 
10s. a Hundred; and in ſome Years, 
more: But this Drying muſt be fo, as that 
the ſeveral Parts of the Roots, which are 
pared one from another, may be ground 
or ſtamped to a Powder. The Husk or 
outer Rind is to be (as juſt recited) pared 


© off firſt, and is what the Dutch call Mull 
© Madder, the middle Rind, makes the ſe- 


cond Sort, by ſome called Number O; 
which is much better than the firſt, but 
not ſo good as the third Sort by a fixth 


Fart: For the third Sort, which is by 


the Dutch called Mee Croppen, or by the 
Engliſh, Crop Madd-r, is the very Heart 


or Pith of all the Root, inclining to a yel- 


lowiſh red Colour. The beſt Madder 


lometimes yields 8 J. or 9 . a Hundred; 


the middle Sort, 5 J. or 6. and ſome- 


times 
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times but 47. a Hundred; the outer 8 
about 105. as before. 

Mr. Miller tells his Readers, that t. 
Duteh fend us over what they call A 
der in the Branch, which comes to us jr | 
the Root, as it grows in the Ground, wit. 
out any other Preparation. than that g ; 
the Roots being well dried. And for: 
ot thoſe Roots have this Year (as appear 
by the Paper of Imports) been 1mports! 
but are to be ſure ſo much dried tir 
the vegetative Property of them is que WE th 
deſtroyed; the Duich being jealous d 
our getting into this Commodity, ! * 
will, without doubt, whenever we . 


. of 
tempt at it, do all they can to defeat our * 
Purſuit of it. He likewiſe tells us d 8 
Madder in Bunch, and Madder unhun& * 
led; but not of the ſecond or third Sort, M4 
which are the Middle and Heart of thi 80 


Root. | ove 

To conclude this Ellay on ladder, 
Authors talk of 2 or 30 which is os 
been made of an Acre of Madder Landin; WF jc; 


Years; but if 1t bz but one of the Nun- wel 
ber, it will certainly anſwer the Exyenc, ner 
and prove one of the moſt valuable Cour WE has 
modities that our Lands in England can We vida 
produce, [ 


Madder, like moſt other Commodius WT acec 


which are brought from beyond Sca, we 
abel 
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ſubject to be adulterated. That which 
Foreigners ſell under the Name of Billon 
de Garance, being often, if not always, 
2 Sort of red Earth, mixed with Madder 
Duſt, or the Refuſe of that which has 
been once uſcd in their own Country: 
Which is indeed a very pernicious Cheat, 
zcauſe this ſorry Stuff is generally put 
off in Barter for other Commodities; and 
in theſe Sorts of Exchanges, the Traders 
believe *tis allowable to cheat one ano- 
ther, contrary to the reciprocal Juſtice 
of Commerce, and to the great Prejudice 


of Dvers, the Publick, &c. winch muſt 


of Neceſſity ſuffer in their Turn, by ſpoil- 


ing their Stuffs by bad Dyes. 


Dyers would do well then, to ſee if 
the Marks of their Sacks or Bales be right; 
or, which 1s a better Way, to take no 


Sort of Madder, but what is brought 


over in the Branch, or unground; and as 
we have Colour Mills enough (about moſt 


| of the chief Cities of South-Britain at 


leaſt) the Grinding may be done here ag 
well as abroad. How, and in what Man- 
ner, it may be done, when we are ſo 
happy as to raiſe it ourſelves, is too ob- 


{ vious to need Explanation, 


It may in this Place be expected, that 
according to the Courſe of theſe Eſſays, 
we ſhould give a particular Account of 

. tlie 
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the Debtor and Creditor of Madder: 
Which tho' to do exactly, ſeems a dif. 
ficult Point (not being furniſhed with 
proper Materials from Flanders and Hy]. 
land, where 'tis beſt known) to ſtate it 
truly; yet if we may form any Idea of 
the Charges which attend, and the Profits 
which ariſe from Liquorice, and other 
Roots uſed in Medicine and Dying, the 
following Account ſeems to be lomething 
near the Purpoſe. 

We have already obſerved, that th: 
beſt Sort of Madder (which is the Heart) 
will yield 81. or 91. per Hundred Weight 
The ſecond Sort, which is the Inſite, 
4. 51. or 61. per Hundred: And the 
outer Skin of all, 9s. or 165. All which 
taken at an Average, may well be ſet a 
51. per Hundred, 

Now as to the Quantity of Madder 
on an Acre (tho' we are not certain) yet 
if we ſuppoſe that there may be as mim 
Roots taken off from an Acre of adder, 
as there are of Liquorice (which is 500 
Stone, z.e. 63 Hundred Weight) taken 
as above at 5 J. the Hundred, the Co- 
ings-in are 315 . per Acre, per Annu, 
after the ſame is come to Perfection; and 
allowing 15 l. a Year for the Culture and 
Rent of every Acre of Ground, which & 
as much, or more, than is allowed fot 


the 
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the keeping of an Acre (even of Kitchen- 
# Gardening) there is ſtill 300 4. remaining 
* for one Year's Income. But as the Madder 
is generally two (and to be moderate 
we will ſuppoſe three) Years before it 
comes to Perfection, the 315 J. per An- 
num can be reckoned only for ſeven 
Years (the Perfection of Madder being 
at an End in Ten.) So that ſeven Times 
315 l. being only 2205 J. that divided by 
* Ten, can only produce 220. a Year; 
which is 80 J. leſs than the Profits of 
* Madder per Acre is generally ſet at, as is 


before remarked. 
In fine, if we allow that Madder will 


grow on fenny Land, which is drained, 
and kept pretty clear of Water, or on 
any other deep ſandy Soil (enriched ei- 
ther by Nature, or Art) at about 205. 
per Acre (a good Price for ſuch Land) 
then the Debtor and Creditor of Madder 
may, in all Probability, ſtand as fol- 
loweth, 


Z 2 DEBTOR. 
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Roo 


The firſt Breaking, Digging, 

Trenching, and Plain e 
goco Plants, ſuppoſe at 5 5. 

per Hundred - - - - - ont © 
Ten Years Rent, at 20s. 

per Annum = = = = - - 8 8 
Do Tythe, at 2 5. per Acre, 1 


for 10 Years - - - - - | 
Keeping the Ground clear 

of Weeds, taking up, cu- 

ring the Madder, & at,> 120 00 00 

12 J. per Ann. one Year 

with another 


CREDITOR. 


TheProduce of 431 C. Wer. 
of Maddcr accountin 
63 Hund. Weight Yearly 
for 7 Years) at 5 l. per 
Hundred, is 

The Crops of Onions, &c. 
that may be taken there- 
from the firſt three Years 15 co co 
may be well reckoned at 


5l.a Year - - 


3087 co oo 
156 o 0 


Balance 2931 co Cc 
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By which it appears, that the clear Pro- 
duce of an Acre of Madder, taken at an 
Average for ten Lears, amounts to near 
3000 l. agrecable to what we have heard 
reported on that Head. But ſuppoſing it 
to be but 100 l. of the 300 J. clear Profit, 
it is well worth the Conſideration of a tru- 
ly induſtrious Briton, wo ought to deſpiſe 
the being beholden to ſo ſmall a Spot as 

Holland, for that which he can raiſe as 
well (if not better) himſelf, in ſeveral 
Parts of his own Country. 

To end this: The Culture and Me- 
thod of raiſing Madder, does not appear 
to be attended with any more Difficulties 
than that of raiſing Hops, the large and 
ſmall Roots being eafily taken from the 
old as Hop Roots are; and the Drying and 

Curing ſeems to be no more Trouble than 
Hops (if ſo much): And one Thing more 
there is as yet unmentioned, in which 
Madder — Hops, and that is, the Cer- 
tainty of a Crop, in which the Owners 
of Hop-Gardens are often diſappointed. 

Ihe chief Thing wanted, to accompliſh 
this uſeful Work, is, the getting of 
Seeds Plants, or Sets, for it; in order 
to procure the firſt of which, we have al- | 
ready ſent into Italy, and other Parts: But | 
the Sluggiſhneſs and Incurioſity of thoſe | 


People 


People may (in all Probability) defez 


us in our Succeſs in that Affair. Tho 
who trade in other Parts of Euwy 
then, ought to make it their peculiar Car 
to procure one, or both of them. 
There are, as we are informed, a pretty 
many of the Plants now growing in c 
about Mancheſter: And if they are fo ealtl 
propagated as they are repreſented to y 
by foreign Authors (and even from the 
Cuttings of the Stalks) we may yet har 
Hopes to get over the chief Difficultiz 
which obſtruct us in the raiſing this . 


luable Root. 
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; To be Done 

{Ir the Field, Nurſery, Wood, Apiary, 
Parterre, Kitchen- Garden, &c. 


in july. 


HE Works to be Works to be 
done in the Nur- done in the Nur- 
ſery and Wood, in the at ag Sc. 
Month of July, like thoſe 7 
in the former Months ( cfpecially what 
relates to Foreſt Trees, or Timber) are 
but few; the Weeds only of the firſt 
being to be houghed up, and cleared 
away; and as to the laſt (the Wood) the 
greateſl Care that is to be taken there, is 
the making up what Gaps there are in the 
Hedges ( and plaſhing the open Gates and 
Gateways) with Buſhes ſet an End, and as 
high as poſſibly you can, in order to pre- 
vent 


WORKS 
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vent Hazle-Nutters, and other looſe 30 
diſorderly Ferſons, from tearing yoy 
Woods to pieces: And well were |, 
there was a Law to prevent thoſe Ab. 
ſes, which do more Hurt to Coppices thy 
People imagine. 

But as to Fruit-Trees which are rate 
in the Nurſery, the diligent Gardem 
ought to continue the Works of Bud(iy 
of new Trees, and diſbudding of all th 
uſeleſs Shoots, which naturally ſpring y 
amongſt the grafted and budded ones d 
the laſt Year. 

You may in this Mont, 

Works to be if your Ground be {tif 
1 the Field give your Wheat Lan 

3 another Fal lowing, call:! 
the Twifallow, which is very uſeful, i 
not abſolutely required, in all {tiff Sail 
and which, according to Varro and oth, 
is beſt to be done in hot Weather, it l . 
ling the Weeds, and making the Lani 
the fruitfuller: And you may ſtill co 
tinue to carry forth Marl, Lime, and 
Manure of all Kinds; and alſo fac 
Home Coals, and other neceſſary Fut 
and alſo what Timber is yet remainig 
Abroad, before the Teams are uſed y 
Hay and Corn Harveſt, | 

At {ome Diſtance from London, 1s 198 


the chief Time of Hay-making i The 
[anni 


9 * 


[O71 
Manner or Method of which, with the 
Succeſs of, and Method that is uſually ob- 
ſcrved in, the making of Hay of all Sorts, 
we ſet down in this Place. 

The firſt Hay that generally offers it- 


ſelf to be cut, is the Raygraſs and Tre- 


foil: For in all hot Months (this of Ju- 
ly eſpecially ) Raygraſs, in particular, is 
apt to grow harth and dry; and not only 


E loſes its Colour, but the Juices of the 


Graſs are dried up, and the Hay good 


for little or nothing, or, at moſt, no 


better than dry Straw : And the Trefoil, 


which is generally mixed with it, muſt 


| alſo be cut for Hay, whilſt it is in Bloſ- 


ſom; for if it ſtand longer, the Vertue 
of that too will be loſt, It is ſoon made, 


and nceds not ſo much drying as common 
Hay or Clover Graſs docs. 


Clover, and St. Foine, are the next 
Graſſes that come in Courſe to be mowed. 
The proper Time for cutting the firſt of 
which, 1s when it comes to knot; and if 


the Weather be good, the belt Way of 


making it into Hay is as follows, 
After it is mowed, let it be put up to- 
gether with the Fork or Rake, into bttle 


E ſeparate Parcels, about as big as - Buthel; 


and lay it not in Wincrows, as you do 
other common Grafles': And as the Wea- 


ther offers, take it and turn it upſide down, 
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once a Day at leaſt, all in the Bundle t. 
gether, without tearing or ſeparatins ti 
Bunch; which would unavoidibly breg 
oft the Leaf (which is the molt uſeful Pt 
of it) and leave nothing but dry Stalk, 
The firſt Crop is generally mowed fi 
Hay, and the laſt for Seed; but the brot 
Dutch Clover may be cut three Times i 
a Year, in rich warm Soils, 

Ihe Directions which have been given 
concerning the making of Clover, may 
alſo be very well applied to that of Ly. 
cerne and St. Foine: For ſince the Preſer. 
vation of the Leaf is ſo eſſential, thehef 
Way of making it, is not to ſeparate 
part the Balls of Hay, as is uſual in con. 
mon Graſs; but to make them roundim. 
and turn them over ail at once. ; 
In artificial Grafe, 
Of the Reaſons ſuch as Raygrals,St.Foinz 

for rhe different ' 1 / 
Ways of making Glover, Lucerne, ©, tht 
Hay. greateſt Aim the Farmer 
has, is to cut it juſt &1 
begins to come into Flower; and to i 
it (as it is called in the Country) as dr 
as he can: For a good Colour is not, nv 
cannot be, expected in them. But when 
you delign-to mow the natural Grals 11 
upland, as well as lowland Grounds, tht 
Smell and Colour of the Hay ” td 
INNS, 
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Points, which are very requiſite and ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered, ; 
And here we can't but remark an Er- 


N 
© ror, into which Books wrote by unexpe- 
rienced Authors may naturally lead Peo- 


ple; when they aflirm, that Luceru may 


be cut four or five J imes in a Year, or 
more, when 'tis a rare Thing with us in 


England, if we can cut it three Times, 


and the laſt is ofter better to be let alone 


thin done: For if you cut it too often, 


and before it is a little hardned, the Hay 


made of it will ſhrink ſo, as not to rake 
up Half the Space it would otherwiſe 
do; nor can there be Half the Subſtance 
In it. 

Lucerne (as well as St. Foine) ſhould, 
for that Reaſon, never be cut but when 
it begins to flower; which 'tis dofbrful 
neither of them will do four or five Times 
in a Year. The Ancients ( eſpecially 
Pliny) were ſo well aware of Miſtakes 
thit might happen on this Head, that his 
Rule (Lib. xvili. Cap. 16.) was, Secatur 
incipiens florere & quoties refloruit, But 
the firſt Year, Colume//2 adviſes it not to 
be cut till the Seed is ripe, and like to 
thed itfeif. 
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All theſe Kinds of Gra 
ſeſs, whether natural a 
artificial, which you de. 
ſign to mow the enſuing Summer, 1, 
which grow on mountainous uplane 
Grounds, ought to be hayned or ſhut q 
the Beginning or Middle of Februay, 
that the Graſs may get a good Had 
againſt the une or July following; by 
Water Meadows and rich marſhy Land 
need not be laid up till April (except 
the Spring prove very dry and cold, gr 
the Ground be of a cold, mirey, clayey 
Nature) which will not only retard thi 
Growth of the Graſs, but the Trampl ny 
of the Cattle will be a great Injury to i: 
On the contrary, there are ſoine who fee! 
their marſhy rich Lands (eſpecially tho 
as are in Danger of overflowing) even til 
the Beginning of May; becauſe (many of 
them being of thoſe Kinds of Lands which 
lye in, or are nearly adjoining to, the Fets 
of Cambridge, Lincoln, Romney, and othet 
Marſhes, and being vaſtly ſtocked with 


Of the Haying 
of Graſs Lans. 


Beaſts in the Winter) they are fo very 


luxuriant, that in three Wecks, or 1 
Month's Time (before there is Sun e. 
n-ugh to dry it) the Graſs is ſo tall and 
thick, that it is like to rot on the Ground; 
and therefore theſe can't well be hayne 
too late. 


The 
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The Hayning of ſome Sorts of Mea- 


# Jow too ſoon, is an Error that we judge 
the Farmers about London run into too 
much ; for thereby they are torced (from 
the vaſt Thickneſs of the Graſs on ihe 
Ground, which for Want of more Sun 
is like to rot) to cut their Hay in May, 
# which is generally a very ſhowery Month: 


And fo Grais which has been cut at that 
| Time (i. e. before there is a ſufficient 
Strength of Sun to make it) is often 
| {polled. 
When therefore the Nature of the 


E Ground, or the Cuſtom of the Country, if 


it be a good one, requires it, you are to 
hayn or lay up your Meadow Lands, and 
not ſooner, but before this, all Sticks, 
Stones, or other Trumpery, ſhould be pick- 


ed up, and all Mole or Ant Hills quartered, 


and the Inſide of them thrown abroad. and 
all Clods of Horſe or Cow Dung beat to 
Pieces, and caft about; nor would Rol- 


ling at this Lime be an unuſeful Work on 


all Veadow Lands, which not only faſ- 
tens the Earth cloſe about the Roots of 
the Graſs, but alſo deſtroys the Moſs 


E wherever it is like to get a Head, and 


| cauſes the Sward itſelf to grow thicker, 
and to produce a much greater Quantity 
of Graſs than it would otherwiſe do, and 
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the Mowers can mow it much the egſic; 
and better alſo. 
The propereſt Time 

Of the Seaſons Seaſon for Mowing d 
Goth Graſs of all Kinds, is, 
ought always to be, 2 

cording to the Forwardneſs or Latente 
of its Growth, rather than any particuly 
ſet Time; * becauſe as nothing can be 
more prejudicial to all Sorts of Gr 
Fields, whether artificial or natural, thin 
the Mowing of them too ſoon (that is, he. 
fore the Stalks are replete, or full af 
Sap) ſo, on the other Hand, nothing cn 
equal that Prejudice ſo much, as the le- 
ting Hay ſtand too long, and till the Stalks 
are hard and dry, as Straw or Stubble iz, 
From the firſt ill Method of Proceeding i 
is, that the Hay will ſhrink away to nothing, 
and, if inned too green, will fire; and fron 
the ſecond (which is when it has flowere, 


* This Cutting and Inning of Hay in its proper 
Seaſon, is exceedingly well deſcribed by Cu 
Ia: Let us give it in his own Words. © Fenm 
autem demetitur optime, antequam inareſet; 
nam & Jargius percipitur, & jucundiorem cibun 
« pecudibus præbet. 0 autem modus in ſiccand 


« ut neque peraridum, neque rurſus viride c, 
“ gatur: alterum, quod, omnem ſuccum ſi am. 
fit, ſtramenti vicem obtinet; alterum, quod i 
« nimium retinuit, in tabulato putreſcit, ac le, 
* cum concaluit, ignem creat, &c, ” Cu 
Re Ruſt. Lib. II. Cap. 19. 

and 
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and is almoſt ready to ſhed its Seed) it is, 


that all the Moiſture will be dricd up, or, 
(in other Words) perſpired off; but which, 
if cut down in due Time, would have been 
the great Nouriſhers of all Sorts of Cattle; 
and therefore to know when Grals is fit to 


7 


and their Weight cauſes their Heads or 
Flowers to recline or bend down, and that 
the Honeyluckle-Flower ſhews any Sign 
of withering or Decay, which will be com- 
monly (even in the Country) about the 
Middle or latter End of une (about Lon- 
don, by Reaſon of the Richneſs of the Soil, 
ſooner) then (we ay) it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that the Graſs is ripe. 

The firſt Ordering of 
the Graſs after Mowing, Of the Ordering 
depends upon the Thick- Graf, when de- 

'Thinneſs of it; 3 
neis or 1 ſoon as mown, 
for if it be fo very thick, 


that neither Sun or Air can penetrate thro? 


the Swarth when it is cut, then let your 

Haymakers caſt it abroad immediately, 

even as faſt as the Mowers cut it (except it 

be ſikely to rain). If fo, then it is better 

ir ſhould lye in Swarth, than not; and 

this Caſting- abroad is by the merry Hay- 
makers called, Tedding. 
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In the Evening, before 2 leave th 


Field, put it up into Graſs Cocks, an. 
the next Morning, as ſoon as the Dey i 
gone, ſpread it abroad into long Roys 
which are by Country People called Jin} 
rows, which lying open, and in a pan. 
lel Manner, expoles the Graſs to dry, 2 
is eaſily thrown together in Cale of Rin; 
then to be thrown up round into lar: 
Stacks or Cocks, which will in ſonc 
Meaſure preſerve the Hay from Met, 
till better Weather happens, ſuppeſing i 
laſts not too long. 

If the Heats were pretty great the fir} 
and ſecond Day, it will go a good N 
in making the Hay; except there be ny 
ny Weeds in it, which will fomewlu 
retard its making : For which Rear 
they ſhould be pulled out by the Hy: 
makers as the Mowers cut them down; u 
it were better if there had been non: 


at all, but that they had been weede 
ol 


* This is alſo well deſcribed by the atoreme 
tioned Columella; with this Difference, thi hi 
Antients bound all their Hay into Bundles, © 
% nunquam etiam cum fœnum cecidimus, ini 
e oppreſſit; quod ſi permaduit eſt udum more: 
, meliuſqne atiemur ſuperiorem partem {6 Jes 
« cart: tum — convertemus, & utrinque it 
«* catum coartabimus in ſtriam, atque ita ms! 
e pulos vinciemus, nec omnino cunctabimur, 
« minus ſab tectum congeratur, &c. Gol 


Re Ruſt. Lib. II. Cap. 19. p. 91. b. 
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ont bes ore the Graſs came to full Growth, 
or rather ſoon after the Ground was 
h 1 

In about two or three Days aſter Mow- 

ing, if the Weather is hot and fine, your 
Hay will be ade e, and fit to put up in- 
0 large Cocks, in which Poſture it may 
ſtind a Day or two, notwithſtanding any 
Riins that may happen; but be ſure you 
open them once more before you carry 
the Cocks Home, and ſpread them in the 

Sun, becauſe the Hay will be apt to give 
in the Cock: And if any Rain happen to 
#11] thereon, do not turn it till the upper 
Side be ary. When your Hay 1s carried 
Home, put it not into t e great Stack im- 
mediately, but in very large Cocks round 
it ene ept the Weather is very catchins,) 
and then having prepared the Bottom on 
which your Keck, or large Stack is to be, 
ſome beo ing of circular F orm, and ſome long, 
2nd having placcd Faggots, and a Bed of 


old Hay or Straw, at the Bottom, begin to 


make your Reek from the Iurge Cocks 
which lye round or ſideways of it; but 
there is no Neceſſity of following this 
Article ſtrictly, except you are ſuſpicious 
that your Hay is not thoroughly made: 
However, there will be an abſolute Ne- 
ceſlity of having thoſe large Stacks ſtand- 
ing by, when you come to top your Reck, 
B which 
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which will be in three or four Days, or 

a Week; and it you ſee your Reek or 
Stack I 2 little, drive down long ti 
per Stakes into it, to let out the Steam: 
But if it ſmoke much, {et all the Hands 
you can to pull it to Pieces again, hn 
then you may conclude it in Danger of 
firing, * 

As to the in: king or forming of theſe 
Reeks, or large Stacks of Hay, little nec 
be ſaid, becauſe every Labourer in the 
Country, i is much better {killed than any 
Director or Maſter is; tho' ſome aff 
the Dutch Barn, ſome a long Square, o- 
thers 1 circular Form, for the ſtacking 
their Hay: The firſt is the moſt Trouble; 
but the two laſt, the moſt Waſte, One 


* II theſe. Dire ans ſeem ſo agreeable t 
the Practice of the Antients, that this Part can't 
be better end led, than with that which Colnmells 
has long ago wrote to the ſame Purpole, © Gene 
% quicquid ad eum modum, quo debet, ſiccaum 
« exit, in metas ex tru conveniet, eaſ zue plas in 
« anguſtiſſimos vertices exacui; fic enim commo- 
« (1{{ime ſanum de! endlitur a plu: lis: quæ etum 
« fi non ſint, non alienum tamen eſt p did me 
ce tas facere, ut For 11S bum: Ir ineſt, exſudet, atque 
“ excoquatur in acervis; propter quod pruden 7es 
„ agricole, quamvis jam illatum tefto, non ante 
* componunt, quam per paucos dies temere con 
« geſtum, ut in fe * ICO qu! & deferveſcere ps 


« tiantur. * Cclumeb. de Re Riff. Lib II. 
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Thing may in this Place be added, and 
that 1s, that if the Hay be well made, 
and the Hay-Stack well trod and thatch'd 
over, ſuch Hays is better the ſecond and 
third Year, than it is the firſt; becauſe 
it loſes its windy ſurfeiting Quality, by 
lying ſo long in Mow, as the Country- 
men Call it. 

The laſt Thinz to be conſidered, 1s, 
how the Meadow 1s to be ordered after 
the Hay is carried off; and that is as to 
the hayning of it a ſecond Time, to give 
the Later mouth Time to ſpring afreſh: 
But it is a much better Way to feed than 
to Mow it; becauſe mowing of Land too 
often (except it be ſuch as is conſtantly 
mended with Water - Floods or Dung) 
ſucks the very Heart of it out; and it 
may be laid down as a certain Rule, that 
feeding of Cattle on Hay Ground, is as 
neceſſary as Plowing and laying of Ground 
fallow 7s for Corn. Beſides, it may be 
added that ſuch Latermowth, or After- 
Crop, as it is not good for the Land, fo 
neither 1s it for Cattle; and ſo a Robber 
of one, and a Poiſoner of the other: Be- 
cauſe there is very ſeldom Sun enough to 
make the Hay good for any Thing at that 
Iime of the Year (except about London) 
and that not fo good as it ovght to be. 
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Our Readers (after all this Trou- 
ble and Pains) will undoubtedly ex- 
pet to find an Account of the Profits 
which ariſe from mowed Graſs, or Hiy 
Ground; which is indeed more or leb 
ACCC ording to ine Goodncls and Quantity 
of Hay growing on an Acre, the Diſtance 
vou are from any NI. rket-Town, Gr, 
lince there are Lands of this Kind Abo at 
London which produce from 3 Tons to} 
Tons and a half, or four Tons on an Acre, 
ſometiiucs more; whilſt in the Country, 
and in upland Meadows, 2 Tons, or 2 
Tons ard a half, is a 2 good Crop. Then 
again as to the Mar ket, Hay about London 
is generally 25 or 3os. a Ton, ſometimes 
35 or 40, Wlilſt Hay, which 1 is as good ot 
better, in the Country, won't yield abore 
18 or 20: Let in other Countries, cfpecial- 
13 * altfoire, where they keep great F locks 
of Sheep, it is as dear as about London, 
eſpecially i in hard Winter Weather, when 
they are forced to fodder their Flock. 
Again, the Labour of cutting, Co King, 
2nd making Hay, is di lifferent, according 
to thc Wagcs of the C rang 4 or the good 
or bad Seaſons of making it 

The Mowing of Grafs is generally ſta 
ted ai Half a Crown an Acre; and if the 
Weather prove fine, and the Hay is made 
with Diſpatch, the other C arges Com: 
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to about as much (excluſive of the Cart- 


ing) which is more or leſs alſo, accord- 
ing to the Diſtance you carry it. But ſup- 
poling that Mc wing, Making, Carting, 
and Stacking of Hav, comes to about 10 5. 
in Acre and that the Land it grows up- 
on be worth 20. per Acre more, tien 
allowing 3 Tons upon an Acre, and that 
the Hay will yield about 24 s. one Year 
with another, then the Debtor and Credi- 
tor of Haymaking will be as underneath. 


DEBTOR. 


To the hayning and clearing) J. 5. d. 
the Ground, at 23. per A- © 02 c 


cre - = = - - - 
To the Rent of Ditto - - - 1 o co 
To Tythe of Ditto - - - - - o ©2 oo 
To mowing, making, carting, Þ 
ſtacking —— = "PM 
The whole Charge 1 14 co 


CREDITOR. 


To 2 Tons of Hay at 2 | 
3 W «4 f 138 8 3 12 co 


Jo the Latermowth, if cut, 
O 10 CO 


er fd -- 
The whole Profits 4 02 co 


— 
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And this, tis much to be feared, is the 
moſt that is gained by Meadow Land, 
except where the Land can be floated in 
the Spring, or dunged ; but by that Time 
that the Expence of that is paid, 50 f. 0 
3 J. an Acre 1s very good Gain: For a 
Acre of common Meadow Land 1s not to 
be compared to that of Lucern, or ev 
Clover, whoſe Profits fee elſewhere. But 
of this enough: And to proceed to the 
other Works of 7uly. 

Now is the Seaſon 9 
be looking into your 
Hop-Garden, and if the 
Seaſon be dry, to floit 
them as you uſed to do your Meadon 
before: For this will be a great Advan- 
tage to them, and in ſome Meaſure pre- 
vent the Mildew which 1s apt to hurt 
them at this Seaſon; as has been often 
experienced in a Garden of that Rind 
which belonged to the late Earl of Gs 
ningsby at Hampton-Court in Hereford 
ſbire, which was ſeldom or cver known 
to be affected with Mildew by this Means 
only. But if the Weather prove woiſ, 
then the Hop-Planter has nothing to 
but to pare up the Weeds, and renew and 
cover the Hills with freſh Mold. 


Works to be 
done in the Hop- 
Garden in July. 
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Some of the ſecond 
Crop of Turneps thould Of the Sowing 


of Turneps in Ju- 


be alſo ſown on your Rye | 


Lands, which will be 
cleared about the Beginning or Middle of 
this Month; whether they are deſigned 
for the Houſe, or for feeding Sheep or 
black Cattle with in Autumn, And to- 
wards the latter End of this Month, or 
the Beginning of the next, the Welt 
Country Farmers begin ſowing of their 
firſt Crops of Wheat on their down 
Lands, that it may get a good ſtrong 
Head before the Approach of Winter: 
But this 1s not to be done any where but 
| there, or in pooriſh Soil; for if the fame 
Methods were obſerved in rich Lands, the 
Corn would grow very luxuriant, and be 
ſpolled, 

Bees, at this Time, are 
apt to caſt out their lat- | a nag — 
ter Swarms, which are SITE Jy. 8 2 
of little Advantage to te 
Owner; becauſe the flowery Part of the 
Summer being now pretty well over, 
thoſe Swarms, for want of a Supply of 

their own, mult be fed with Honey in 
the Winter, which 1s a great Charge. 

For that, and other Reaſons, therefore, 
you ſhould ſtreighten the Entrance of 
your Bees a little, and help them to kill 
toſe Drones, Waſps, and Flies, wh:ch 

are 
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are their natural Enemies; by ſetting 
Gloifes of Beer mixed wh h Honey, to 
cniice them into it, adjuining to the Ag. 
ary. And now allo thould the Apfarian. 
as well as Gardener, be diligent in fin. 
irg out Waſps Neſts, which not only 
ſuck vp what Store the induſtrious Be; 
}12s been gathering all the Summer; hy 
alſo eat up the be it of all the Fruit its in 
the Garden, 
At the Beginning of 
Worls to be this Month is the he 
de Caen , Lime to ſow your In 
Crops of Peaſe, . 
and Common Deans, to come in betwe 
Michaelm:s ard Ch riſtmas; and about ta 
Middle of it, you are alſo to ſow Spin: 
= Wimer Uſe, as alſo Caulworts, Car: 
8, And Onions, with the laſt Sowing of 
Br: >caulie and Boorcaule, if not done th: 
Month forcgoing : And now alſo you 
miy tranſplant thoſe Savoy, Brocauliz, 
Culiflore, and Cab! bage Plants (hic 
were fown the Month before) for Uk 
in Autumn; as alſo Lettuce and Engr 
for Blanching: the firſt, if of the tl 
Italian or neat Houſe Kind, ſhould be 
in deep Trenches ; but the laſt (i. e. Ex 
dive) as alſo the Celeriac or dwart Ge. 
lerie, need not have Lren ches 0 of 
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the other, The Kinds of Peale we 
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for, are the ſhort and long Hotſpurs, as 
being more hardy, and more adapted to 
come in late, as well as carly, than any 
other Sorts of Peaſe arc. 

Your Summer Cauliflores being now 
gone off, clear the Ground of their Stalks, 
Leaves, and other Rubbi ſh; and if there 
are Holes of Prickl: rs between, 28 18 
ee tchen- garde: s about Lon: on, 

t the Plants be weede 4 bid freih Ear th 
10 on them, and let Pans (like thoſe 
of a Diſh or Baſon) be made to conduct 
and hold the Rains and artitcial Water— 
ings to them. The ſame Methods ought 
alſo to be uſed, to thoſe Cabbages; which 
are often put in between them, when 
{:nall, for Winter Uſe. 

Continue the clearing away of all 
Weeds, which being now near their Time 
of Seeding, will be ve ery troubleſome to 
the Gardener. Art the firſt R uns which 
happen to fall in Autumn alſo, continue 
to earth up that Celerie which was plant- 
ed in Drills in the former Months, as 
the ſame grows up; but be careful not to 
draw up the Earth too high, for that will 
hinder the Perſpiration of the Leaves, 
and ſtop their Growth, and cauſe them 
to rot. Now allo you are to continue the 
tying up of full- grown Endive, to vl anch; 
but obſerve that it is a Work to be done 


Of only 
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only in dry Weather: For if the Lear 
are wet when they're tyed up, they 
rot. 

In this Month it is, that *Mclons he. 
gin to ripen apace; at which Time they 
ought to have as little Water as is poflible; 
For tho' an Abundance of Water wil 
naturally make the Fruit large, yet t 
will render them watery and 11]-raſted, 
in the Room of over great Quantities of 
Water then, you ſhould be often raking 
off the dried Earth of the Melon Ridges 
with your Fingers, and be a putting on 
of new Mold, which will reſreſh the 
Footitalks of your Melons, and impar 
3 more genial Moiſture to them than is 
to be had from all great Waterings. And 
it is a Method which is ſtill the more 
adapted to this Purpoſe of refreſhing the 
Roots of your Melons, when it is conl- 
dered, that the Fibres of all Melons run 
ſo near the Surface of the Ground, tat 
all Waterings near the Stem are entre 
uſcleſs. Nevertheleſs Cucumbers, which 
owe their very Being to Moiſture, ougit 
to be duly and plentifully watered in dry 
Weather; otherwiſe their Vigour will be 
exhauſted, and theVines will grow languld 
and yellow, and the Fruit drop off in! 
thort Time, 
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At the ſame Time alſo it muſt be no- 


ted, that all thoſe Plants of Cauliflores, 
$ Cabbage, &c. which have been newly 


| tranſplanted, ſhould have Plenty of Wa- 


ter in an Evening; tho' ſome Care has 
been taken in laying on of green Graſs, or 


Dung, on the Stools of theſe Plants before. 


And in all hot Weather it is much better 
to water them in the Evening, than in 
Morning; becauſe by that Means the 
# Moiſture has more Time to penetrate to 


the Roots, than when poured on in the 
Morning, when the Sun is too apt to ex- 


hale or dry up the Moiſture of the Earth 


before it can reach the extreme Fibres 
(thoſe Vehicles of Nouriſnment) of all 
thirſty Plants. 

The Watering of ſeedling young Sal- 
cuttings, and all young Plants, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding all this, be done the firſt 
Thing the Gardener does in a Morning; 
becaule if they are poured on in an Even- 
ing, they are apt (by the Means of Sum- 
mer Nights Froſts) to chill the as yet 
tender Plants too much But then they 


& ought to have a Half Sun only, or be 


-_ with Mats in the Middte of the 
ay. 

In this Month alſo (when the green 
Tops are yellow and in Decay) may new- 


| planted Beds of young Aſparagus (that 


C 2 have 
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have in any Degree miſcarried in the 

Spring) be repleniſhed with freſh Roos 
notwithſtanding the Cuſtom that has lon: 
atk of planting them in March c. 
ly : ; becauie by this Summer Plantation 
the Roots will be much ſtronger the ne 
Spring, than if they were not al 
till that Iime, which is a Piece of Ac 
vice of no finall Conſequence, 

All the Plants of the white Cos and 
other Lettuces, which are yer remainins 
uncut, being a little in the Shade, thoul 
now be tied up, elſe they won't cabbag 
well; and all young Ones, of the fame 
Kind, ſhould alſo be a letting out every 
Fortni ight or three Wecks, to have then 
always under one another: But they ne. 
ver c abbage ſo well in the Summer, a8 h 
the Spring, by Reaſon of the Heat; nor 
there any Way ſo effectual to make them. 
planting them in ſhallow Trenches as you 
do Endive, and keeping them watered; 
of all which we have already treated. 

All new-planted Artichoaks, which 
were ſlipped off, and planted out in Marc 
or April, in order to come in late, ſhould 
alſo be kept clear from Weeds, and wt 
tercd by Hand, or floated in dry Wes. 
ther; or elſe the Heads will be ſmall 
dry, and good for little. 
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Continue alſo the ſetting of a few Fi- 
nochie Seeds, in ſhallowith Trenches, a 
little in the Shade; and by tyi:g the 
Creens up a little together, as you do En- 
dive, and drawing up the Earth round 
the Bottom, you may have a healthful 
valetudinarian Morning Sallad all the 
Summer long: Tho' we know not whe- 
ther the Cerefolium magnum, or large 
Chervil (which is a much hardier Plant, 
and will laſt many Years in the Ground) 


js not 2 much better Sallad, when whiten- 


2 


ed, than either Celerie or Finochie are. 
The pulling up and burning of all the 


dead Stalks of Peaſe and Beans, Cabba- 


ges, and other leguminous Plants, which 

have done their Office, and, if let ſtand, 

are a Nurſery for Vermin, concludes the 

Kitchen Works of this Month of 7uuy. 
Water now not only 

all young new - planted Of the Works 

Trees, but alſo thoſe . be done in the 


| f Fruſt- Garden in 
which are loaded with 5. 


Fruit; eſpecially Vines, 
| which detaching up, and perſpiring off 


great Quantities of Juice through the 
Stalks, are in continual Need of Aid and 
Aſliſtance: But it ſhould be done at the 
Extremity of the Roots, rather than at the 
Bole or Stem; becauſe it is the extreme 
Fibres that need it more than any; and 


It 
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it is wonderful to ſee in how little Tin: 
Grapes, or any other Fruit, will ſwell ; 
this Time of Year, and by this Means 

Heretofore Gardeners were very for} 
of pruning their Trees in this Month; 
and not knowing the Neceſſity there is d 
preferving as many of the Shoots an} 
Leaves as can be, for the Sake of Per 
ſpiration, were not only fond of pm. 
ning them very cloſe, but alſo of unc. 
vering and pulling off the Leaves there 
from. But latter Obſervation and Exe. 
rience has taught us to preſerve all the 
Boughs and Leaves we reaſonably cn 
being the real Guard or Covering tht 
Nature has placed for nurſing up of th: 
Fruit And we find, that wherever any 
Leaf or Leaves cover the Fruit, ther: 
It is the largeſt and beſt, However, al 
thoſe Branches which grow outwards in 
Fruit-Trees (eſpecially Peaches) may be 
cut off; and the exuberant Branches cf 
Vines may be broke off or nipt, two or 
three Joints above the Fruit, yet ſo s 
not to expoſe it. Diligent Search ſhouli 
' alſo be made after Slugs, Snails, Ear. 
wigs, &c. which ſucak behind the Bougts 
and Leaves of Fruit-Trees at this Se 
ſon of the Lear; but appear in all moit 
Seaſons, They commonly make thelt 


Reſidence a little above the Fruit; but 
i 
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if they begin cating it (tho' they always 
chuſe the beſt) pull not that bitten Fruit 
CS off, except you are ſure you are quit of 
them; for if you do, they'll certainly 
begin upon others which were before un- 
E toucht. 
# All your ſweet choice Fruits, eſpe- 
F cially Apricocks and Nectarines, are ſub- 
$ jet to be eaten up likewiſe by Waſps; 
but the Way to catch them is ſo obvious, 
ve necd not repeat it. 
þ The Works to be done 
in the Parterre and Wil- +; — — 
I derneſs, are many. 3 July. 
flowers and Carnations, 
as the Shoots get Strength, may be laid 
on all the while between this and Micha- 
E elmas, leaving not above two or three 
E Spindles for flowering; and being pro- 
vided with Stages, Sticks, Hoofs or Cauls, 
and Troughs of Water to catch the Ear- 
wigs; allo with little glaſs, or ſmall earth- 
en Covers, to ſcreen the Flowers from 
the Sun, nip off all thoſe ſuperfluous 
Buds, which would hinder the Flowers 
from blowing ſo ſtrong as they ought. 
© The Layers will be well enough root- 
ed in a Month or ſix Weeks Time, as that 
they may be planted out; which ought 
to be done in a loamy Soil, mixed with 
burnt-bak'd Aſhes, Wood Earth, Oc. Plant 
| ſeven 
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ſeven or eight in a Pot together, whit, 
may be carried into ſome Shed in d 
M inter, to preſerve them from exceſſyy 
Rains: And if it prove very wet, let th 
Pots be laid ſideways during the Time, fy 
all the ſuperfluous Moiſture to drain of 
But in the Summer, and eſpecially dur 
the Time that the Flowers are in Blow 
they are to be watered with Water ſet in: 
Tub in the warm Sun, wherein alſo there; 
a large Bag or Sack of Malt Duſt put in 
which will ſoften the Harſhneſs of th 
Water, and add a fine Spirit to the Ve. 
getation or Growth of the Roots and 
Flowers; and this the Reader may acce: 
of as a Secret not yet publickly dirulz! 
in Print, 

This is the Seaſon alſo for the Inc 
lation or Grafting by Approach of 4l 
thoſe choice Shrubs and Plants, which 
cannot be raiſed the common Way d 
Layers, common Graffing, &c. ſuch s 
Jaſmines, Oranges, ſome of the curiou 
Sorts of Roſes, Gc. 

Now alſo is the Seaſon for gatherin! 
the Sced, and taking up of the Bulbs dt 
the Crocus, Perſian Iris, Cyclamen, It 
lip, Hyacinth, Narciſſus, Anemony, R. 
nunculus's, Frittillaries Colchicums, O 
Moſt of the Seed may be kept in the Pos 
till Spring, or ſowed in Pots or Bons 

immediately. 
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immediately. But if you keep it, it ought 


to be well dried, or it will grow moldy 
and be ſpoiled. 


Towards the latter End of this Month, 
or Beginning of the next, you may take 
off your ſtrongeſt Layers of Carnations, 
making Room for others yet unlaid; as 
alſo thoſe of Double Pinks, Double Sweet 
Williams, & c. which are to be ſer out 
either in Beds, or Pots of good Earth: 
But they ſhould be ſhaded and watered 
at firſt planting out. 

The Slips or Sets of the Double Scar- 
let Lychnis, Roſe Campion, G. may 
now alſo be planted out in a ſhady Border, 


or in Boxes or Pots, in frefh light Earth, 


which are to be watered daily with great 


| Care for fifteen or ſixteen Days, till they 


are well rooted. 
The Seeds of ſeveral Sorts of Biennial 


Flowers, as the Holyhock, Poppy, Lu- 


pines, and Stocks of all Sorts, ſweet-ſcented 
Peaſe, Double Larkſpur, Chryſanthemum, 
Lychnis or Batchelors Buttons, Jacea's, 
and ſome others, may now be ſowed b 

Way of Nurſery to ſtand all the Winter, 


| and flower the earlier, ſtronger, and bet- 
ter in the Summer: Which is the certain 


Way to fave Seed for them; for moſt of 
thole Kinds of Plants ſeldom or never 
Dd | feed 
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feed the firſt Year they are ſown, but by 


this Means they come earlier into Flower 
and will grow much larger than they wil 
from the Spring Sowing. 

The feedling Auricula, which came v 
in the Spring, ought now alſo tobe plante 
out into long Boxes, Pots, or Tubs, an! 
to be placed in the Shade; but not un. 
der the Droppings of Trees : And they 
thould be watched carefully, that the 
Worms do not throw them out, The 
decayed Leaves in the old Pots ſhoull 
alſo be pulled off, and the Weeds clearc 
away; and all Snails and Sluggs be pick. 
ed away from them, being great Enemics 
to theſe ſucculent juicy Flowers. 

The Works to be done 

e Works ip the Diſtillery Garde 
Dit G4 this Month, are but few; 
in y. the greateſt Part of the 

Greens of all Phylicil 
Herbs having been cut off, and carried to 
dry in the preceding Months. Notwith- 
ſtanding all which, a careful Eye ougb 
every Day to be had to the cutting of the 
Heads of ſuch of them as are left {tancing 
for Seed; which, as they ripen, may nov 
be carried into ſome Green-Houſe, ot 
Drying-Room, and ſpread abroad on 


Mats, or hung up by the Stalks on 


Lines: 


, 
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Lines: And the longer the Seeds remain 
in the Pods before they are threſned, the 
better they 11 keep. 

The Kinds are chiefly- Dill, Fennel, 
Parſley, Elecampane, Rhubarb, Gc. a 
more compleat Catalogue of which ſhall 
be given at the Jatter End of next Month, 
when the Ripening of the Sceds will be 
more fully compleated, 


Dd 2 Of 


Of the great Effects of 


PEAT-ASH E 


IN 


Husbandry and Gardening. 


In a LETTER 


om N ewbury in Berkſhire 5 where 
the Uſes of them are the beſt kun 
of any Place in England. 


HE following Letter, drawn 9 

from the Memorandums of a Cen. 
tleman whoſe Situation on the Rive 
Kennet near Newbiiry has furniſhed hin 
with great Opportunities of obſerving all 
that is neceſſary to be known on thut 
Head, having been lately tranſmitted to 
us; is (for the publick Benefit of Hut: 
bandry) publiſhed with all convenient 
Speed, that Mankind may no longer beat 
a Loſs to the Knowlege of a Manure ſo 
univerkally 
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univerſally reaſonable, and fo uſeful for 
Corn and Graſs Lands, as Peat-Aſhes are, 
and which may, in all Probability, be 
had in other Places as well as there, if 
the ſame Meaſures were taken, 


Newbury Fan. 26. 1733 4. 


5. 

3 | Received yours of the 2 iſt Inſtant; 
L and in Anſwer to it (with the Af- 
8 © bſtance of a Gentleman, whoſe Situa- 
(tion gives him, with ſeveral Memoran- 
Aums very uſeful on this Occaſion) have 
8 © ſent you the following Account of the 
Manner of diſcovering, digging, dry- 
ing, and Uſes of, Peat and Peat-Aſhes, 
8 © which have (within theſe twenty Years 
# © laſt paſt) been of ſo great Advantage to 
„the Huſbandry of this Country. 
AI ſhall not detain you with any long 
Account of that ſuppoſed Original of 
# © Peat, with which the Virtuoſi of thoſe 


Parts entertain one another: As whe- 


(ther it is a Part of thoſe Layers or 
Strata of Soil, which was placed there 
8 © originally, and at the firſt Formation 
of Things; or whether it is a Com- 
<* poſition of Timber Trees, or other 
lower Vegetables, which were over- 
| © thrown by the General (or other ſub- 
| x ſequent) 
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* ſequent) Deluge, ſuch as is recorded to 
“ have happened at the Time when one 
© of the Roman Emperors governed pri. 
& tain; becauſe that would lead me too 
far out of the Method by which I pro- 
* poſe to govern myſelf in this Letter, 
* Tho' the latter Opinion, vis. that of 
the overwhelming and Deſtruction of 
Trees and other Vegetables, carries 
with it great Marks of a Probability; 
© becauſe that in the digging of Peat, the 
* Workmen very often cut thro” the Bo- 
6“ dies of whole Trees, which lye pro- 
« ſtrate, and are covered over with the 
ce upper Cruſt or Surface of the Earth; 
* and theſe Trees, putrified and rotten 
< as they generally are, produce the beſt 
* Aſhes. Many there are, who being 
ce deſirous of getting Peat-Aſhes, may, in 
44 all Probability, by Miſtake ſuppoſe, 
„that any Kind of Pear will do: But 
* that is a palpable Error; Experience 
te teaching, that the Aſhes, which are 
4 made out of the Peat which is dug out 
“of moraſly, barren, dry, jejune Heath, 
* are chiefly, if not altogether, the Roots 
6 of Heath, and the Water proceeding 
« therefrom, of little or no Service to 
« Plants or Graſs; and it is now very 
« well known, that the Peat which 1s 


dug out of the levelleſt and beſt Mea- 


6 dow 
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dow Land ( where heretofore Foreſts 
of Trees have been ſuppoled to grow) 
is the propereſt for the Production of 
the beſt Peat, and Peat-Aſhes. 
« The beſt Peat (to make Aſhes uſe- 
ful on Meadow and Corn Lands) 1s 
that which is of a ſoft, ſoapy, ſlippery 
Nature, abounding both with Salt and 
Sulphur : But if one may be allowed 
to form a Judgment of Peat-Aſhes, 
from the Effects they have on hot 
burning Land, they abound more in 
the former, than in the latter. 
« The Peat which produces the beſt 
Aſhes for Huſbandry, lies generally 
from one Foot, to two or three Foot 
deep, under a Covering of Turf, and 
whitiſh Malm, the Peat itſelf follow- 
ing next, Stratum ſuper Stratum, two 
or three Foot deeper, and ſometimes 
hve or fix; and the deeper the Strata 
of Peat are, the better is the Peart. 
« After the Top Spit or Spits are ta- 
ken carefully off, and the Turfs laid 
on each Side the Ridge or Ridges, we 
dig our Peat out of, in order to lay it 
down again in the Trench, after the 
Peat is taken away, and the Ground le- 
velled, in order to find out whether it 
be good Peat or no, we thruſt a Stick 
or Stake quite through the Bed of Pear; 
co and 
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and if, upon drawing it up again, . 
find the Stick or Stake all oily, or, ; 
it were, ſoaped or tallowed over wit 
Slime, then we judge the Peat is good, 
but if the Stick or Stake brings uy 
with it only a dryiſh black Peat, the: 
we conclude that 1t 1s naught. 

« Peat is dug with a narrow Spade a 
about four Inches wide, and the Ir 
or cutting Part of three Foot lom, 
which will cut out Turfs of the fan: 
Length and Width, if the Bed of Pex 
lies fo deep; and on the right Side 
this cutting Spade, there is a Return 0: 
Iron, kept always very ſharp, that cus 
the Peat Cake; which is in the NM. 
ture of a Cake of common hard Soy, 
four Inches wide, three deep, and, z 
before, two or three Foot long, or 
more: The Uſe of this Side Par 
of the Iron is deſigned to fever th: 
Peat Cake off from the main Body, cr 
Bed of Peat; by which Means, 21: 
by the Repetition of the Digger, ther 
continue Working, till the whole Ba 
is dug out. | | 
„ The beſt Time for digging of Peat 
early in the Spring; for by digging it ſ 
early the Peat Cakes will have the longe 
Time to dry; but our Workmen ber 


generally working on all the Summer, 
6 and 
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and ſpread their Cakes: pretty cloſe to 
one another all over the Surface of the 
adjacent Ground where they dig their 
Peat; which dry either quicker or 
flower, according to the Dryneſs or 
Wetneſs of the Weather, | 
« The Work muſt be performed all in 
Water (which generally abounds in 
Peaty Ground) becauſe the Peat ſticks 
to the Spade like Birdlime; and this 
Water may always be kept up within a 
few Inches of the Surface of the Peat 
Bed, yet not higher: But if by any 
great Conflux of Water it ſhould be 
higher, then proper Drains ought to 
be made to carry the ſuperfluous Wa- 
ter off; and this (with the unbareing 
of a deep Turf of Earth fromthe Top) 
encreaſes the Charges conſiderably, 
« Peat Cutters are generally allowed 
16 4. a Load, every Load containing 
forty Buſhels; and they are obliged to 
fill in the Top Earth, and level it 
again, and either to ſow it with Hay- 
Seeds, or lay down the Turf they firſt 
took up, in the Bargain; or ſometimes 
they plant the Place where they dig 
Peat, with Oſiers, which turns to great 
Account, 
* The Value of an Acre of Land, 
where Peat uſed to be dug for firing 

Ee * only, 
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only, was uſually heretofore no mer: 
than 84, or 91. But ſince the Benet 


of the Aſhes in Huſbandry has been 


diſcovered, the Price of an Acre 9 
Ground, where Turf is to be dipped 
is riſen to 100 J. which is much mor: 
than the Fee Simple of the Land, eren 
tho' it be ſet at 4os. an Acre Ren, 
and ;oYears Purchaſe, tho the Land; 
to revert to the Owner as ſoon as ever 
the Peat is dug and conveyed off; 20 
the Ground, eſpecially if it lie near: 
River, and above the Level or Surface df 
it, is as good and better for Hay, thin 
it was before the digging of the Per 
before- mentioned: For as the Work. 
men go on, they dig up the upper Turf 
as thick as they can (as I have befor 
oblerved to you) laying 1t on either 
Side; and after they have taken on 
the Peat, then they throw in the lool: 
Mold, and Jay the Turf down again; 
but if it he a coarſe Turf, aboundins 
with Water-Weeds of ſeveral Kind, 
Ruſhes, or the like, then they dig n 
the Weeds (and after throwing in th: 
looſe Mold again) ſow the Groun 
with Hay Seed, Trefoil, Oc. 

* The chief Uſes of Peat-Aſhes, 4 
the firſt Diſcovery of their Virtues u 


'* Huſbandry, were on Meadow Ground, 
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and after that they were. uſed chiefly 
on Peaſe Lands; but ſince that the 
Uſes of them have been extended to 
Beans, Cabbages, Caulifiowers, Atpa- 
ragus, Artichoaks, and all other Gar- 
den Ware, in which they have done 
Wonders; and at this Time the Far- 
mers buy them for all Sorts of Uſes, 
ſuch as St. Foine, Clover, Lucern, &c. 
tho' they are leſs uſed on Barley and 
Wheat Crops, than on any; and, as 
yet, more ſparingly on Corn, than on 
Meadow Lands, and on Wheat and 
Barley, than on Peaſe, Beans, and other 
Crops of the leguminous Kinds, 

« At the firſt uſing of Peat-Aſhes on 
Meadow Land, our Farmers laid them 
on almoſt as thick as they uied to do 
Dung; (no leſs than thirty or forty 
Buſhels, or more, on an Acre) but this 
was found to be very detrimental, even 
on Meadow Land itſelf (which requires 
more Manure than Corn Lands do.) 
But by that unreaſonable Application, 
the Turf (eſpecially in hot Summers) 
was quite burnt up, which obliged 
them, by Degrees, to leſſen their 
Quantity, reducing it firſt to twenty, 
afterwards to fourteen or fifteen Buſh 
els to an Acre; and now they tind b 

Experience, that eight or ten Buſhels 
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is a ſufficient Quantity, when ſowed 
out of Seedlip by Hand, as Corn is, 
either as ſoon as the Corn is ſowed, o 
ſome little Time before or after, 
« The Soil on which Peat-Aſhes hay 
been all along uſed by our Farmers, i; 
chiefly that which is cold and wet; be. 
cauſe Peat-Aſhes appearing to them ty 
be hot (being unſkilled in their Pro. 
pertics and Effects) they thought thi 
they would do no where elſe but on 
thoſe Kinds of Soil; But from later 
Trials on hot gravelly Land (as is al 
ready noted in the —— of this 
Letter) Peat-Aſhes are found to do 
well there alſo; ſo that they appear 
to be ſomething of the Nature of Line, 
which does indifferently well on all 
Sorts of Land; though beſt on that 
which is hot and burning, as thoſe 
Aſhes (from their alkalous Quality) un. 
doubtedly do, Therefore if you would 
uſe Peat-Aſhes on cold Ground, it 
ſcems highly reaſonable, to lay them 
on your Land immediately after they 
are burnt, whether the Corn be ſowel 
or no; and as ſoon as ever they are 
laid on, to give the Ground a ſhallow 
Fallowing, in order to cover the Aſhes 
a little, and to preyent the _ 
| 40 an 
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« and ſulphureous Parts of it from fly- 


ing off, or evaporating into Air. 


« But if deſigned to be ſowed in the 


Spring, the beſt Way is, to plow and 


« rough-harrow the Ground well before 
« Chriſtmas, and after that to ſow te 
« Aſhes as uſual, after the Autumn Crops; 
« becauſe by that Time the Spring and 
% Summer ſucceeds (be they never fo dry 


« or hot) and had the Aſhes that Fire in 


them which they are naturally ſuppo- 
« ſed to have, the Fury of them would 
& he abated before the Heats come. 

« The Effects of Peat-Athes are ſup- 
* poſed to laſt two Years very well; and, 


* if they are carefully burnt, it will re- 
main a very uſeful Manure for a third. 
gut then they muſt be burnt in a Houſe, 
sor ina Kiln, where the Spirits of the 
& © Peat do not evaporate, as they'll do in 
© © the open Air: For the Virtue of thoſe 


& © which are burnt in Holes ſcooped out 
© © of the Earth in open Fields (beſides 


* that a good deal of Dirt-Aſhes are ſcra- 


& © ped up along with them) not only eva- 


| * porates into the Atmoſphere, but the 


& © firſt deſcending Rains waſh the nitrous 


* Particles (being ponderous) into the 
„Ground below, and leave the Aſhes 
* little better than a Caput mortuum. 
Wherever it happens then that Gen- 

+ tlemen, 
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tlemen, or Farmers, would have the 
Peat-Aſhes in Perfection, and cant 
burn enough in their Family - Fire 
there Kilns ought to be erected; 25 
the Fume or Smoke being penn 
cloſe | up, much leſs of the volatil: 
ſulphureous Particles of the Afſts 
will fly off, than if expoſed in thei 


Burning to the open Air. And the | | 


ſame Reaſons hold good alſo in th: 
keeping or preſerving them (after they 
are burnt) in ſome Pent-houſe or (+ 
vering ; becauſe one Buſhel, thus burnt 
and preſerved, will be as well wort 
9d, as the others which are burm 
abroad, are worth 6 d. 

« As to the Produce of Peat, on: 
Load, or 40 Buſhels of good Peat, wil 
yield ſix or eight Buſhels of Aft; 
and the worſe, or flower, the Peat 
burns, the more Aſhes it affords, an! 
the better they are. 

* It is not improbable, but very goo! 
Soap may one Day or other be mac? 
of Peat-Aſhes, when the Fury of then 
is mitigated by ſome lenitive and milde 
Mixtures, or uſed in a ſmallerQuantity, 
as is now the Method in Huſbandry : 
For having been uſed in Waſhing, they 
ſcour the Linen extremely well; but 


being a little too full of Salts, * 
« {ir 
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ſtrip off the Skin from the Waſher- 
Womens Hands to an inſupportable 
Degree. 


« Thus (my good Friend) havel ven- 
tured to give you the beſt Account I 
can, at preſent, of the great Uſes of 
Peat-Aſhes, when uſed in Huſbandry : 
And if this be of any Service to your 
Purpoſe, you are welcome to commu- 
nicate them for the Publick Good, 
which ſeems to me to be the full Intent 
of all your Papers; which if they take 
well in the World, (as I hope they 
will) you may expect ſome other expe- 
rimental Hints on this Subject, as Op- 
portunity ſhall offer. At preſent I can 
only add, that Peat may undoubtedly 
be tound, in other Places, under the 
like Circumſtances, as our Meadows 
are; tho” at preſent they are chiefly to 
be had in the Meadows from Wookver- 
hampton to this Place, and ſo on to 
Hungerford,” all in Berkfvire, Which 
is all that I think proper to add at pre- 
{ent : being (whenever you command 
b 
Yours, &c, 


1 
in I, eſtminſter-Hall, 
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All that we have to add to this Letter 
is, that if the Effects of Peat-Aſnes 11j 
two or three Years, as is here inſiny. 
ated, it is then, (if it can be had prety 
near, and the Carriage is not troubleſom 
or inconvenient) the cheapeſt, if not the 
beſt, Manure that is; there being fey 
Sorts of Improvements which coſt |: 
than 8 3. or 10s. a Year, one Year with 
another: Wheras this does not coſt ſcaro 
half the Money; and the Effects of then 
are better than any other Sort of Manure 
now in Uſe, eſpecially thoſe which are 
dug out of Pits (Marle ſcarcely excepted.) 


FINIS 
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Introduction to Ne, V. 


Bag a Vindication of ſeveral Paſſages in 
Virgil's Art Georgick, againſt tbe detrac- 
tive, injurious Remarks fo be found in a 
Treatiſe lately publiſh'd, Entitled, The 
Horſe-Hoing Huſbandry, &c. from whente 
it will appear, that the Author of it, 
either does not underſtand, or has grofly 
mifinterpreted what Virgil and others of 
the Ancients have long ago ſo judiciouſly 


(or as he owns ſo finely) expreſs d on that 
Subject, 


>MONGST all the EC 
#3 lays which have, for 
Us theſe many Years laſt 

Y paſt, been wrote on 

| 2 there is 
none that has rais d the Expectations 


A 2 of 
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of the Curious to that great Height, 


before it came out, as has that ot 


the Horſe-Hoing Husbandry ; aid 
tobe wrote by Jethro Tull, Elg; 
of -Profperons Farm, near Hunger- 
ford in Berkſhire; the Subſcrip- 
tions having been carried on, by ſe- 
vera] Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the firſt Rank, and the Price much 
greater than was ever yet paid for 
any Work of this Kind. How well 
it has anſwer' d the Expectation of 
thoſe Honourable Perſons, who 
have. been ſo induſtrious in the 
promoting it, muſt be left to their 
own Determination ; tho' there are 
ſome of them who are ready enough 
to own, that it is ſomething like 
the Fable of the Mountain, which 
(tho' long in Labour) produc d only 
a Mouſe at laſt. 

Wx are very far from animad- 
verting on (much leſs cenſuring 


every Thing which that voluble 
Author 
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Author has advanc'd on the Subject 
of Husbandry and Planting ; having, 
on the contrary, made uſe of his Am 
! guments and Authority, wherever 
ve have found them agreeable to 
Reaſon and Experience; and in 
1 particular (as is to be found in the 
Preface to the laſt Monthly Eſſay) 
have quoted a good deal from him, 


on the vegetable Palates or Taſtes of 


Plants, which the late Mr. Bradley, 
and ſeveral other Virtuoſo's have, 
for ſome Years laſt paſt, entertain'd 
the World with; it being impoſſible 
that either the Sun, Air, . or Water 
ſhould be ſuch nice Agents in the 
Affair of Vegetation, as to carry the 
| Juices which are particular to every 
Species of Plants that grow (num- 
berleſs as they are ;) diſtinguiſhing 
| which Kinds of Juices are proper 
for any one of them, and which not ; 
or that Plants themſelves ſhould be 
lo nice, in chuſing the good from 
the 


the bad; it being much more cer. 


tain, on the other Hand, that 3 
they have not the Senſe of Feeling 
ſo they have not that of Taſte nei. 
ther; and that the proſpering or not 
proſpering of them is owing to the 
Abundance of - Juices, that ſome 
Plants require towards their Nutr- 
ment, more than others do ; ſome 
avariciouſly devouring all the Juices 
that come near them, ſhooting away 
apace, and flouriſhing to the oreatel 
Degree imaginable; whilſt other, 
(like Perſons of weak Conſtitutions, 
nauſeate that Superfluity of Moiſture, 
being, from the natural Structure of 
their Parts, unable to imbibe them, 
and inſtead of flouriſhing, - cont:- 
minate, grow ſick, and die. 

Bur ſuppoſing that the Sun, Air 
Sc. had a Faculty of carrying tho 
Juices towards the Roots of "Herbs 
and Trees, yet ſuch a Carriage muſt 


be verv fortuitous, and they might 
1) 
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as well deliver them to one 
Plant as to another, nor would the 
# Miſtakes, which might ariſe on that 
Head, be much unlike that of the 
London Undertaker's, who having 
(as that alert Author writes) ſe- 
veral dead Corps by him, ſent two 
ol them the wrong Way, viz. that 
* which was deſign'd for Morthumber- 


! land into Cornwall; and, vice verſd, 
chat which was deſign d for Cornwall 


| 


— » Wm — — 


into Mortbumberland; from which 
Miſtake, the good old Woman, Mo- 
ther of the young Lady (one of the 
Corps which was thus carried wrong,) 
could not but be juſtly ſurpriz d, 


* when, inſtead of a fine young Wo- 


man, cut oft in the Bloom of Life, 


* ſhe diſcover d an old Man with a ſhri- 
vell d Face, and a grey Beard on, both 


of them the indubitable Signs of a 
miſtaken Sex, as well as decay d Age. 


Bur 
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Bur however juſt and imparti; 
we have been to the Writings « 
this „ne Gentleman, yet we can! 
paſs over the miſtaken and detrac- 
tive Miſinterpretations, which he 
has made of ſeveral Paſſages in Vi 
gil's firſt Georgick ; which tis cer 
tain, he either does not underſtand, 
or has much miſrepreſented, and 
that in a very ludicrous, unjuſt Man- 
ner. 5 
H1s firſt Remarks (See Chap. IX. 
p. 40.) are on that Paſſage of Yirgi 
which relates to the Summer Fal 
lowing of rich Land betimes, in or 
der to kill the Weeds; which he 
tallacioully aflerts, is the only Res- 
ſon (that either Virgil, or any of 
the old Husbandmen) had for Til 
lage. Let us produce his own Qu 
tation: 


Te VIS 
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Pingue Solum primis extemplo a Menſibus Ann: 
Fortes invertant Tauri : Glebaſque jacentes 
Pulverulenta coquat maturts Solibus Æſtas. 


Strait let the vigorous Steer 


| Turn the rich Furrow, in the new-born Lear: 


And Summer's Fleat, with ripening Suns purtue 


The ſluggiſh Glebe, and all the Clods ſubdue. 


An» tho Virgil does indeed, a 
few Verſcs after, produce the De- 
ſtruction of Weeds, as one of the 
Reaſons of Tillage ; yet he lays the 
oreateſt Streſs of it on the Advan- 
ages that Summer Heats have, in the 


ſubduing the Stiffneſs of the Clods, 


of which all ſtrong Lands are at 


firſt Plowing up compos d. And 
in this Senſe alſo, is Columella to be 
underſtood, when in his ſecond Book 
ae Re Ruſtica, Cap. IV. after he 
bad expatiated on the Advantages 
that Summer Fallowings have on 
Lands which are ſubject to Weeds, 

a adds, 
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adds, Et compluribus Iterationihy 
fic reſolvatur Vervactum in Puli. 
rem, ut vel nullam, vel exiguan 
deftdere Occa ſtonem cum feminaze 
ris, © that by ſuch early (and thok 
frequent) Plowings which ar 
e beltow'd upon Land in the Spring 
% and Summer, the Ground is re: 
« ſolvd into a Duſt or Powder, i 
« ſuch a Manner, that it will requir 
« /ittle or no Plowing at all, whe 
«* you come to ſow it. Which is: 
plain Demonſtration, that the An. 
cients did not look upon Fallowing 
as a Deſtroyer of Weeds only, but 
alſo as a Pulverizer of the Earth; 
and it ſcems a little ſtrange, that th; 
Author of the Horſe-Hoing Huan: 
dry, who is fo great an Advocate 
tor the Pulverization of tron: 
Land, (being in Truth the very All 
in which his new Husbandry con. 
liſts) thould deny that it was a prin 


cipal Part of the ancient (and among! 
then 
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b them the Virgilian Husbandry allo: 
Or, that he had eftabliſh'd a new 


one of his own, (which he arrogant- 


; ly calls Antivirgilian) of which 


they were entirely ignorant. 


oY oC I. 


Tar next Thing, which the 
aforeſaid Author of the Horſe-Hoing 
Husbandry finds fault with irgil 


about, is; his directing the Plowing 


% poor Land late, for fear the Moiſ- 


ture ſhould be diy d out of it. 
PERMIT us again to quote him as 
he has done, both Virgil and his 


Commentator. 


At fi non fuerit Tellus fæcunda, ſub ipſum 
Ardturum tenut ſat erit ſuſpendere Sulco. 


But if not fat the Soil, it will ſuffice, 

When bright Ardlurus mounts the purple Skies, 
To skim the Surface with a gentle Share, 

And lift the Furrow lightly to the Air; 


Giving the following Reaſon for it 


-—Sterilem exiguus ne deſerat Humor Arenam. 


Leſt Moiſture=—deſert the barren Sand. 
a 2 Tris 
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Tris barren Sand having, as he 
falſely aſirms, more need of being 
enrich'd by early and frequent Ploy: 
ings, than any other Sort of Land 
elſe has. But here he is egregiouſſ 
miſtaken, as long Experience, and 
the preſent Practice of abundance 
of Farmers in the Weſt (who in 
all Probabilty never read, or 0 
much as ever heard of Virgil, d 
his Georgics either, in all their Live) 
can maturely evince ; fince they 
never plow even their Wheat Lands 
in the Summer, nor till they are jul 
about to ſow them, well knowing 
from no leſs Miſtreſſes than long 
Obſervation and Experience them. 
ſelves, that if they were to ſummer 
fallow, thin, light Lands, the Sun 
(notwithſtanding the adventitious 
Helps that come by deſcending 
Rains, Dews, &c.) would dry up 
thoſe few Juices that are in {uct 


Lands (unfixt, volatile, and ſulphure- 
ous 
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0 vous as they are) and cauſe the Ground 
to produce nothing but Char nock, 
nd ſeveral other Weeds of that Kind, 
which are all of them the indelible 
Criterions of Poverty; it being 
growntoa Maxim amongſt them, and 
a Maxim of a very long ſtanding; 
(tho' perhaps not ſo ancient as that of 
the Roman Conqueſt) that as ſtrong 
Land cannot ſee the Sun too much, 
% that which is thin and light can- 
not ſee it too little. And, contrary 
to what this voluble Author inſinu- 
ates, whenever they have a Field of 
very light Land, which they would 
ſow with Wheat the next Seaſon, 
let it be either in Swarth or in Tillage, 
I they cover it all over with old Thatch, 
the Bottom of Hay-Stacks, or any 
| Thing of that Kind, on which they 
| 


fold "heir Sheep all the Summer ; 
and this Covering and Folding does 
not only rot the Swarth, but the 
Sheep-Foldings conſolidate the Earth, 


a 
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and detain thoſe few Spirits which 
are in it from flying off; or, in other 
Words, from being abſorb'd, ot 
drunk up by the Sun, as they would 
be, did the Ground lie fallow. 
TAE Plowing the Ground /. 
nui Sulco) with a ſhallow Furr 
allo, is not ſo great a Miſtake a 


the Author of the Horſe-Hoing Hi 


bandry would make it; ſince tho{ 
barreniſh Lands are at the ſame 
Time, generally, fo very thin, that 
if the Plowman was to ſet his Share 
deep, it would bring up nothing 
but barren Sand or Gravel, which 
would impoveriſh and ſtarve the 
Roots of the Corn. And this deep 
Plowing would be what Colume!!s 
calls Plowing below the Spelt, which, 
as that Writer juſtly obſerves, is c 
the moſt pernicious Conſequence to 
Corn of all Sorts. For which Realon 


Tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere Sulco 


is not only good Poetry, but all 
good 
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h good Husbandry, notwithſtanding 


„re * - 


any Thing that this voluble, opi- 
nionated Author may think to the 
contrary. 

Tus next Attack that he makes 
on Virgil's Works, is that wherein 
mention is made of the Burning of 
Land; and here alſo, he is either 
entirely ignorant of the Poet's true 
Meaning, or otherwiſe has, to ſhew 


* himſelf a great Man, wiltully per- 


verted it, by not diſtinguiſhing what 
kind of barren Soil it is that Y7r- 


gil means (tho' there are a great 


Number of them, ſome of which 
owe their Poverty to one Cauſe, 
and ſome to another ;) the too great 
Plenty of Water ſtanding too near 
the Surface, being as great a Cauſe 
of Barrenneſs as the entire Want of it, 

Tur Virgil does not mean the 
Durning of the Turf of that Sort 
of barren Land, which owes its 
Serility to its Shallownels, or Looſe- 
neſs 
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neſs of Parts, is evident from h. 
having diſpatch'd that Sort of Soil h 
the Paragraph juſt now mention. 
But that he means thoſe Kinds 9 
Soils, which owe their Sterility v 
the too cloſe Contexture of ther 
Parts as all barren Clays do;) , 
in other Words, to that tenaciou: 
Kind of Land, which will neithe 
ſuffer the ſuperfluous Water to pa 
off, or the Roots of Corn or Tres 
to penetrate or find their Way into 
or paſs thro them, till they ar 
ſubdued by Fire; is evident, na 
only from what goes before, but 
alſo from what follows after in th: 
Courſe of theſe Obſervation. Lt 
us quote his own Words. 


Sepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit Agros, 
Atque levem Stipulam crepitantibus urere Flammi. 


It profits oft to fire the fruitleſs Ground, 
And thirſty Stubble crackling all around. 
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Ap this is well known to be 

the chief, if not the only Remedy 
for the Purpoſe here mention d by | 
Vigil (except Summer and Winter | 
by Fallowing) that is. For tho' there 
is not a very great Swarth on ſuch 
Forts of Land, yet ſome (ſuch as 
KRuſues, thick, courſe, rough Grals, [ 
: | * Moſs, &c.) there is, and thoſe Tufts 
and Clods are generally of ſo ſour 
and tough a Nature, that nothing 
, | but Five can either pervade, purity, 
or deſtroy them. 
x AND that this is the true Mean- 
ing of Virgil, is evident from what 
follows: 


Sive inde occultas Vires, & Pabula Terra 
Pinguia concipiunt ; five illis omne per Ignem 
Excoquitur Vitium, atque exſudat inutilis Humor; 
Seu plures Calor ille Vias, & cæca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua Succus in Herbas; 
Seu aura! magis, & Venas aſtringit hiantes, 

Ne tenues Pluvie, rapidive Potentia Solis 
Acrior, aut Borez penetrabile Frigus adurat. 


Þ b Thus 
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Thus Engliſh'd by Mr. Benſon. 


Whether from thence, by Nature's ſecret Lays, 
Freſh Nouriſhment the Earth, and Vigour draus; 
Or that thc latent Vice is purg'd by Heat, 
And the redundant Humours waſte in Sweat; 
Or that the Flames unuſual Tracks explore, 
Relax the Grit, and open every Pore, 
Whence genial Moiſture haſtens thro” the Earth, 
Slides to the Roor, and chears the tender Birth; 
Or that the Heat the hollow Glebe conſtrains, 
Braces each Nerve, and knits the gaping om 
Leſt piercing Wet, or the ſwift Power of ] 
More ficrce, or icorching Boreas urge his Wa 7 


ALI. which, this voluble Author 
takes upon him to ſay (a MAratedicm 
the Poctiy) will appear 10 be utterly 
unbecoming ; th e Character of a Phi- 
Cots who pretends 7 
n0ſcere Cauſas to know the Cauies 

5 * * : . 
of Things. But here his Arrogance 
vill (upon a little Examination) ap- 
pear in full View; and that 2%. las 
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falſe, as he has the Aſſurance to 
affirm, there being not the leaſt In- 
coherence amongſt them, if apply'd 
to that Species or Kind of Soil, which 
owes its Sterility to the too cloſe Con- 
texture of its Parts, except it be 
in the laſt three Lines, which this 
noble Poet has, in all Probability, 
added by a Licentia Poetica, a Li- 
cence that moſt of thoſe Poets take, 
who are to weave their Precepts 
with their Poetry, and which is 
to be ſeen much more, either in 
Hefrod, than in Virgil. 

Tur the burning of barren 
Fin eſpecially thoſe which have 

a ſhallow Staple, is a very pernici- 


ous Practice (becauſe it carries off 


a good deal of the Juices of the 
Earth ) and that it ought to be leſt 
off in all Countries, where the 
Owners of Land bans any Regard 
to Poſterity, 1s not to be deny d: But 
that this was not the Soil that Y ir- 

b 2 oil 
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il wrote of, nor upon any Account 
the Occaſion of thoſe Lines, we 
have {we judge} made plainly ap- 
pear, But that there is a real Res. 
ſon for burning the Turf of a 
ſour, wet Lands, is a Truth {6 
demonſtrable as not to want further 
Words to confirm it; and this: 
Noble Lord, and a very great Friend 
of that Author's (who has burnt 
very great Quantities of one of thok 
Kinds of Land, which it was in- 
poſſible to reduce into Tillage with. 
out it) muſt and will confirm. ra 

Whether the Earth draws any ne 
freſh Nouriſhment from this Bun- #5 w 
ing, may at firſt Sight indeed a- cer 
pear to be a Doubt; becauſe, the in 
Weight of the Earth does certainly th 
decreaſe in the Operation, abun- tk 
dance of the groſs Humours paſſing fa 
off in Fume or Sweat: Yet, tho th 
this is the Occaſion of ſome pre- I K 
ſent Decay of Weight, yet, by the ÞÞ 

great 


1 
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£ reat Attraction that it makes of the 
combin'd Powers of the Sun, Air, 


Water, &c. afterwards, that Weight is 


Hoon repleniſh'd; in as much as the 
Boſom of the Earth is thereby 
open d, and the Parts of it are fo 


; relax'd, that all the nutritive Powers 
of thoſe Rains, Dews, Air, &c. thoſe 
Pabula Terre (as Virgil elegantly 


calls them) ſoon repleniſh the Earth 
again, both with that Weight and 
Vigour which it had loſt by Burn- 
ing. And this is viſible from ſeve- 
ral Trials, that have been made on 
new - broke, new- burnt Ground, 
| when put into a Pot, which has en- 
creas' d its Weight near a ſixth Part, 
in the Compaſs of one Vear, and 
that ſuppos d to be not only from 
the Rains, Dews, and Snows which 
fall, but alſo from the Attraction of 
that Nitre, which being lodg'd in all 
Kinds of Earth (according to their 
Strength) does more or leſs attract all 

Particles 
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Particles of that Kind which hover jr 
the Air, and conſequently add Pond 
roſity, Ligature, and Weight to itſelf 

Tha the latent Vices, or redun. 
dant Moiſture or Juices of all So 
of heavy Soils (fo elegantly expreß 
by Virgil) are drawn off or purgt 
by Fire, are Truths ſo well known 
to any of thoſe who are in the leaf 
Converſant in Chemiſtry, that the 
need not be repeated here; an 
that the Flames relax the Parts, aui 
open all the Pores of the Earth 
through which the genial Moiſtun 
deſcends to the Roots, are Expreſſion 
becoming both a Philoſopher and : 
Poct; and (whatever the alert Author 


of the Horſe-Hoing Husbandry ma 


think to the contrary, and tix 
doughty Joke that he would need 
make on the Relaxing and Knitting 
of the gapins Veins of clayey Lond 10, 

are not contrary, but agreeable bot! 


to Reaſon and Experience; as 
Icel 
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Ween in all dry Summers, when 
Clays (on Account of their ſuper- 
abundant Moiſture) open and ſhut 
Eoin, and for the Cure of which 
there is nothing ſo effectual as drain- 
ing the Staple, and burning the Sur- 
face. And the Hey Day, or Dough- 
y 7oke juſt mention'd, which he 
puts upon Virgil, upon that ſeeming 
Contradiction which he finds out, 
F the Heat s hollowing the Glebe, 
and after that of bracing each 
Verve, and knitting the gaping 
Vein, is not ſo great a one as he 
imagins; ſince all thoſe Husband- 
men who have burnt ſtiff Land, 
can teſtify how united and cloſe 
thoſe Parts fall one amongſt ano- 
ther again, the firſt Rains that happen 
after Burning, and that thoſe great, 
and gaping Chaſms are thereby 
filled up, their Cement (except too 
much burnt) being not all gone, as 
he fallaciouſly athrms. 


„ 
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Tux next Remark, that ch 


alert Author makes on Virgils Hy 
bandry, is concerning the Harroy. 
ing of Land, which, tho' commend. 
ed by the Poet, was, as he affirm 
a Degeneracy from that of the «| 
Romans, who, as Columella obſer, 
had a Maxim amongſt them, n 
that Field muſt have been ill till 
that was to be harrowed afterwar, 
And ſo, in general, it might be, in 


a Country where the Heats of Sum. 


mer are nearly, if not quite equi 
to a Burning by Fire. And as C 
lumella's Farm was ſituate in Can 
pania, one of the fineſt Soils of al 
Italy, Harrowing there might no: 
be ſo much required as in other 


Places, where Virgil (who travelled ; 


all over it) had obſerv'd it. And 
that Buſh or Hurdle Harrowing 


{if it be but juſt to cover the Seed) 


is a very neceſſary Piece of Hut 
bandry, is obvious to every one wh 
knows 
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| knows the leaſt of Plowing and Sow- 


ing of Corn and Graſs-Seeds. 
Tur next Attack that is made by 


this great Adept on irgil and his Com- 
mentator, is concerning the Plowing 
of Land Croſs-ways, affirming what, 
in all Probability, Virgil never meant, 
that it muſt ſ according to the Poet / be 
done the next Time after Breaking 
up, which he affirms, owght not to 
be done till the third Plowing. But 
whether Virgil means any Thing 


4 
a 


e {Ado OS. * : 


f elſe than he docs, is obvious from 


his own Words, 


Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit Aratro. 


Aſſails oblique, and thorough cuts again. 


But it he ſhould be wrong, tis 


certainly no great Fault in a Poet, 


ſince Writers in Proſe are ſome- 
times (and tis well if this great Adept 
himſelf has not a Share in it) guilty 
ot worle. WW | 

C F ROM 
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From one of the laſt Remark 
that this Author has made on Hut 
bandry, tis viſible he is no Friene 
to Prayers, being of the Opinin 
that the frequent Hoing of Soil | 
keep it open) will do as well; f 
that if he ſhould be indulg d » 
this, or had the Power of corted. 
ing the Liturgy, he would certainh 
expunge that Prayer out of i, 
which is often us'd in dry Weathe 
For tho' that of Virgil, 


Noctes lentus non deficit Humor, 
Diſtilling Moiſture ne'er deſerts the Night, 


be true, yet there are a great mam 
Nights in the Summer, 1 dont 
diftil Dews enough for the moiſt 
ening the Roots of Corn, tho i 
may refreſh the Stalks. 


Bur the laſt of all the Remark; : 


which this Decryer of Antiquit 


produces (and which he cloſes with 


all 
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all the opprobrious Language he is 
able to beſtow both on Virgil 
End his Commentator), is con- 
Fcerning the Influence the Moon 
Was by them ſupposd to have over 
egetation, or the Growth of Plants 
Sand Corn; an Error {if it may be 
Fcall'd one) of which not only Vir- 
eil (who is chiefly celebrated for 
bis Poetry) but alſo all the ancient 
Husbandmen, who wrote in Proſe 
before and after him, were guilty 
of; and was, in all Probability, in- 
ſerted by Virgil, in Compliance with 

the Currency of the Times, rather 

[ than out of any ſerious Belief of 
i its Influence on Planting and Sow- 
ing; which whether it has, or 
has not, is no great Matter, nor 
can the Doubtfulneſs of it deſtroy 
bi Validity of every Thing which 
is to be found in that Geor- 
: rity much leſs prove, as this Au- 
chor boldly enough (tho falſely) aſ- 
C 2 ſerts, 
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ſerts, that there is not one uſeful 


Truth diſcover d in all the Pages i 


;t. And truly as to the Influence that 
the Moon really has on Vegetation 
were it not for the vaſt Tracts d 
Land which Farmers often cult. 
vate, (which renders ſuch Ob. 
ſervations ſomewhat troubleſome, 
perhaps it may not be fo trivial, a 
ſo little to be regarded as the Horſe 
Hoer imagines; ſince we find 
that it is ſtill obſerv'd by the mol 
curious Gardeners that are, in the 
Sowing of their choice Seeds 0 
Stock-July-{lowers, Anemonies, Ra- 
nuncula's, Auricula's, Polyanthos 
Carnations, &c. who from Expe- 
rience affirm, that the Sowing thok 
Kindsof Seedsin the Full of the Moon, 
cauſes them to come much doubler 
than if ſown either at the Increaſe or 
Decreale of it. And why {were it not 
tor their vaſt Extents) may not this Ob- 


ſervation be extended to Fields too! 
THE 
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Taz very laſt Remark of all, 


which the Author of the FHor/ſe- 
8 Hong Hushbandry makes on this 
Georgick, is on that Part of it 
ES wherein the Poet aſſerts, hat YVines 
will grow wherever Corn will, and 
from thence (by a Licentia Poetica 


takes Occaſion to expatiate on the 


$ raviſhing Odours and Gums which 
come from the Indies; and with 


this our wonderful Adept ſeems to 


3 


„ i r 


make himſelf mighty merry. 


VIRGII's Words are, 
Tic Segetes, illic veniunt felicius Une. 


The Harveſt here, there Vines more happy found. 


And then, 


Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus Odores, 


India mittit Elur, &c. 


Do you not ſce how Tynolus his Perfumes, 
Her Ivory India, ſoft Sabæan Gums, Sc. 


AND 
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AND here he has this wonderky 
wiſe Remark, viz. that ſhould am 
Author in Proſe, have given to the lu. 
lian Farmers Cautions againſt Plant 
ing their Lands withPer fumes, Tom, 
Frankincenſe, &c. would be not b. 
thought very impertinent ? And 
what Fool could not have fail 
as much, as he has done ? For had 
Virgil been ſerious, and wrote in 
Proſe, he might have been deem 
as mad as ſeveral People do this 
Author; but Poets, ſure, have a 
little more Liberty to make uſe 0 
Flights in Verſe, than thoſe who 
write in Proſe have. 

Arx laſt, the voluble, alert Au- 
thor of the Horſe-Hoing Husbaniry 
concludes very gravely 1n Proſe, 
with a Remark on the ingenious 
Commentator on Virgils Georgickz 
who affirms, „ That the Husban- 
* dry of England in general | 
„ Virgilian, which is ſhown ” 

« tit 
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g the Burning their Land, rafter, 
„ or croſs Plowings, &c. And that 
-( there are ſeveral Words now in 
-( uſe amongſt the Shepherds and 
„ Husbandmen in the Weſt Coun- 
AL try, which denote as much; and 
(F< that there is more of V irgil 8 
1 «« Husbandry put in Practice in 
England, than in Taly itſelf. 
But what if that be true, is any 
Husbandry the worſe for being de- 
riv'd from ſuch an ancient and inge- 
| nious Authoras/ irgil was, who wrote 
at a Time when the Roman Empire 
was in its higheſt Splendour, and who 
has all or moſt of the Authors both 
Ancient and Modern {except this 
| new-fangled crazy one) on his fide ; 

one whoſe Amendments to Huſ- 
bandry, (ſhould they really prove to 
5 be ſuch, ) conſiſt only in the Uſe of 
lnſtruments, ſome of which he was not 
che firſt Inventor of, tho' he audaci- 
V ouſly 
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tainly an over-match for him, 4nd 
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ouſly affirms he was: The Inſtrume | 


for ſowing or ſetting of Seed Com 
(or ſomething like it) having bee 
in uſe (if we may credit Mr. Worley, 
50 or 60 Years ago; and the Hart 
Hoe for cutting up Weeds, (ans 
ther Term for the Shein or Hy 
us d in Kent, is an Inſtrument thy 
they have us'd in that Country fo 
near this hundred Years paſt. 
AND now what is there that coul 
induce this Author to fall (in 0 
unmannerly a Manner as he ba 
on one of the beſt Authors of Ant: 
quity, and whoſe Husbandry ha 
ſtood the Teſt of ſo many Ages, BR" 
but a too high Conceit of his own 
Opinion above that of all the reſt ad . 
Mankind ? He might indeed have e“ 
attack da Bradley, or even a Win 
ward (as he has done) with prety 
good Succeſs; but a Virgil is cer 


wv 
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tis much tobe wonder datthat Virgil's 
& Tranſlator, who has ſo juſt a Value 
Wor him, ſhould let this great Adept 
ais ſo long unobſerv d. If Wit be the 
WC aſc, he ought to have taken Care 
Bt whom he level'd it, 4%, like Li- 
or that is ſquirted into other Peo- 
les Faces, it fhonld recoil back up- 
pn his own, M make him the Ridi- 
Wille of every Reader. A conceited, 
envious Critick (and ſuch muſt that 
Author in this Caſe be) is a Sort of 
Viper who (being continually nibbling 
at cvery Author that comes in his 
ay) is one of the moſt peſtiferous 
Mortals that is; nor can he (as is 
Piſible in thoſe ill- natur'd Remarks) 
Eſcape the moſt admir'd Poet that 
ever Wrote, tho it be one, who 
ke Steel, poliſhes every Subject he 
* buche and whoſe Metal is ſo hard 
er. as 70 break the Teeth of all little 
an carping Inſects. 


1 * Mr. Benſon. 


d "Twas 
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T was at theſe that Horace u. 
doubtedly hinted, when applying | 
himſelf to Trebatius, he ſo bold ! 
(but juſtly) laſhes the Folly of that 
who ſhould dare to detract from, g 
cenſure his Writings, which had ſtool 
the Teſt of Time, even againſt Enn 
itlelf; by telling them whowe 
ſhould thus daringly attack hin, 
ſhould find him tough enough (lik 
the File in Phedrus) to break the 


Force of all their invenom'd Jaws, 
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Quicquid ſum ego, quamvis 

Infra Lucili Cenſum Ingeniumque, tamen mt 
Cum magnis vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia, & fragili querens illidere Dentem 
Offendet ſoldo. | 

Q. Hor. Sat. I. Lib. II. v. 74 


Whate'er T am, altho? I muſt ſubmit 

To wiſe Lucilius, in Eſtate and Wit, 

Yet I with great Ones live, this all confels, 

And Envy, tho' unwilling, grants no lels, 

And tho? ſhe thinks me ſoft, will find me tough, 

And break her Teeth, for I have Strength enoug\. 
CREecH, Sat. I. Book II. v. 100% 
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W 1x ſhort, if Men are to be known 
by their Words, as a Tree is by its 
Fruit; there never was a Man who 
Whas diſtinguiſh'd himſelf more than 
the Author of the Hor/e-Hoing Huſ- 
Vandry has. The deepeſt Rivers are 
generally allow'd to be the moſt ſilent, 
and the greateſt Noiſe is ever found 
n where there is the leaſt Depth of 
e Water ; and as it is a general F but 
e true Obſervation that thoſe who 
„are weakeſt in Underſtanding, are 
generally the ſtrongeſt in Opinion, 
this Author has (by uttering his pre- 
cipitate and crude Conceptions) diſ- 
covered himſelf to be little, better 
than the Animal in the Fable, who 
putting on the Lion's Skin, terrified 
| all the Beaſts of the Foreſt, till by 
his Voice they knew who he was; 
and to ſuch may that of one of 


$ our own Poets be juſtly apply'd, 


100. Fi d 2 Aljes 
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Aſſes and Owls, unſeen, themſelves betray, 
When theſe attempt io hoot, and thoſe to bray. 


Garry 


BEFORE we conclude this Prefar: 
(which, it muſt be confeſs'd, is enlergd 
much beyond the common Size, of one 
on Account of that juſt Defence we though: 
proper to make on Virgil's Huſbandry) 
tis proper that we ſhould add all ſuch 
Remarks on the Pages which follow, 
may help to illuſtrate them the better, 
well as to bring in thoſe additional Ac- 
counts which we have, fince the firſt Pen. 
ning of them receiv'd from our Correſpon- 
dents in the Country. 

Tx firſt Part (we mean that of the 
different Motions of the Sap in Trees) ha; 
been ſo copiouſly handled in the Introduc- 
tion to the laſt Eſſay, but more at large in 
the firſt Section which follows this Preface, 
that we need not enlarge any more upon 
it. But of the ſecond, we mean thoſe 
which relate ro Timber-Trees eſpecially, 
the large Dimenſions of an Oak growing 
at Sir Nathaniel Curſen's near Derby, we 
have from one of our moſt communica- 
tive worthy Correſpondents, lately receiv'd 
the following Account of another very 
large one of the fame Kind, ſome few 
Years ago cut down in Haddon Park in 


the ſame County, a Place which has long 
* 7 8 been 
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been one of the Scats of their Graces the Dukes 


of Rutland, the preſent Duke a worthy and no- 
ble Encourager of theſe Monthly Papers; 
$ which being the Subſtance of. two Letters, wrote 


at different Times, are as follows. 


A 


* 


My good Friend, Lonesburght, March 7, 1733- 
Lately receiv'd a Letter from our Acquain- 
* tance Br , from Chatworth , which 
g1ves an Account of an Oak fell'd in Haddon 
Park, within two Miles of that Place, call'd 
the Lady's Oak, which was fold to Henry 
Green, Cooper, at Wijtington in that County, 
for fifty ſix Guineas, and the Bark for fix 
Guineas more. And the ſaid Henry Green fold 
one Cut of the faid Tree, of ſix Foot long 
only, for twelve Gvineas, and refus'd eighty 
Gumeas more; which, with the Bark, makes 
102 Pounds, for the Remainder, beſides the 
Waſte. This our Friend ſaw himſelf. 
Tur Length of this Tree to the Arms, 
was 36 Foot; and the Girth near the Ground 
at the Bottom, was 19 Foot; and 15 Foot at 
the Top of the faid 26 Foot; and then the 
Oak divided itſelf into three large Branches, 
which were of the Bigneſs of three handſom 
Trees, of very great Lengths, without any 
Branches thereon, only a few dead ones at Top.” 
Your inſerting of this may in all Probability 


be very acceptable to your Readers, amongſt 
which is, Sir, yours, Sc. 


To Mr. Switzer in J. K 
Wr:ilminfler- Hall. 


A ſecond Letter that we have lately receiv'd, 


and which comes from a Gentleman of very great 
Skill in Husbandry Affairs, in the County 
7 a 

0 Norfo!kt, is to the following Effet. 


SIX, 
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SLX, Walfingham, March 10, 173 


I Receiv'd yours with the Seeds and Books; 

and ſhould be glad if Barlie would yiel 
the Price you ſet it at, in your Computation; 
for then you might expect a Flora of it. ſoon, 
At preſent the Price of that and other Grain 
is ſo very low, that Farmers can ſcarce make 
their Rents ; but 'tis to be hop'd that Ting 
« will mend. 

* Ox x Thing I thought proper to acquaint 
© you with, and that is, of the great Succeſs we 
have had in this Year in this Country, by tie 
* ſowing of Rape in thoſe Places where the Spring 
* Crops faiPd, by the great Droughts which hw: 
happened this Summer. And this ſowing of 
Rape may effectually be done ſometime abou 
Midſummer, the Uſes of which for Sheep in the 
Winter, I ſuppoſe you are well acquainted with, 


. 


Sir, yours, Ec. 
L. Warner, 


Orne Accounts we have receiv'd out of 
Kent, of the ſowing a Kind of coarſe, larg: 
Cabbage, on Land which is naturally too rank 
or ſtrong for Turneps; and which have prove! 
ſuch excellent Food for Cattle (eſpecially tlol: 
of the black Kind) that they have been perfect 
fattened by it; and the Stems of thoſe Cabbags, 
after the Heads have been cut off in Septemn” 
or O7ober, have the Spring following produc: 
vaſt Number of young Sprouts, which have hea: 
ed again ſoon, and made excellent Food for Cat 


tle of all Kinds at the Time alſo. But the für 


ther and more particular Uſes of this Improve 


ment we refer to ſome following Paper. : 
COX. 
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(CONTENTS. 


? | = SHE HE Preface, being a Vindi- 

v2 cation of ſeveral Paſſages 
in Virgil's firſt Georgick, 
againſt the detractive, injurious 
' Remarks to be found in a Treatiſe 
"ij lately publiſb d, Entitled, The 
ir Horſe- Hoing Husbandry, &c. 
'F rom whence it will appear, that 
the Author of it, either does not 
underſtand, or has groſiy miſin- 
terpreted what Virgil and others of 
the Ancients have long ago ſo ju- 
diciouſly (or as he owns Jo finely) 
= expreſs d on that Subject. Page iii. 
„O, the different Motions of Sap in 
Tees p I. 
* (Of the Etymology, contemplative, 
„civil, and ſacred Uſes of Woods, 
e Groves, and Foreſts; and of 
«il the Soil, and Culture proper for 
” ae of Timber, Underwood, 
Kc. To which is prefix'd an Abſtract 
* of ſeveral Inſtitutions, yet wanting, 
„Por the Encouragement of Planting, 
and 


ö 
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and Preſervation of Timber-Try 
1 from thoſe Depredations an 
N Waſtes, which are generally cin. 
mitted by unshilful Woodmy 
&c. Page 6; 
Of the Oak, its Etymology, Genu 
Species, Uſes, &c. P. 99 
Of the Trefoil, Clover, Claver, u 
three-leav'd Grafſes, their Et 


mology, Deſcription, Soil a 


0 Culture, Uſes, &c. p. 141, 


Of the Works to be done in th 


Wood, Wurſery, Fields, &c. fi 
. Month o ef. p. 17; 
F the great Uſes or I mprovement 
TI on cold, poor, barren, uu 
Land, &c. in Cornwall, Devor- 
ill ſhire, and other Parts of the Wi 
is Country, by Sea Sand. Taken frun 


Spot, by Mr. Carew in his Suri! 
of Cemal, and from a Pap! 


| Cox, p- 19% 
| of 


/everal Obſervations made on th: 


1 communicated to the Royal Sociui 


ſome Years ſince, by Dr. Dani! 


(1) 


Of the MOTION of Sar 


in Trees. 


8 ! HE Motion of Sap ih Trees (like 
many other Things which lie be- 


yond the Reach of common Ob- 
ſervation) having for many Ages been an 
Entertainment for the Study and Pains of 
the moſt Curious, ſome Obſervations there. 
on may not be an improper Subject, in our 
Introduction to this Monthly Eſſay, having 
in one of the laſt made a large Introduction 
to it, by an Enquiry into the rational Struc- 
ture and Growth of Vegetables. 

Molt of the ancient Philoſophers believ'd 
that the Sap deſcended into the Roots at 
the Cloſe of Summer; and that it lay 
there dormant all the Winter. And ſince 
them ſome modern Divines have there- 
from endeavoured to illuſtrate one of the 
moſt momentous Points in the Chriſtian 
Religion, but the French, and from them, 

* Meſlicurs Lawrence and Bradley, have 
endeavoured to prove a Circulation of the 


* See their Nqw Improvements of Hustandry, &c. 
B Juices 
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Juices in Trees, as the Blood in Animal 
does: But both theſe Opinions, whe 
they come to be thoroughly examined, yil 
be found to be defective. 

That the Roots of a great many Kind 
of Plants (eſpecially of thoſe which lo: 
e their Leaves every Year) are of a ſpurgy 
«© Nature, ready to admit into it all ſuck 
e humid Particles as are fitted in the Eat, 
« by a certain Temperature of Air, to be 
“ received into their Pores; and that the 
« various Qualities of different Plant 
& have their Riſe chiefly from the different 
&« Size of the Pores of their Roots; or (in 
* Words ſimilar thereto) that the yarious 
« Difference there is in their Growth, de- 
* pends upon the Size of thoſe Roots, by 
« which they abſorb their Nutriment, | 
« not only very probable, but very agrec- 
able to Reaſon and Experience.“) 

* That the Wood of every Plant is 
compoled of capillary Tubes, parallel un- 
to one another from the Root (upright) 
through the Trunk, is alſo allowed: As 
alſo that theſe Veſſels renew, and augment, 
or diſtend themſelves every Year. And, 
that it is through them that the Sap nies 


* This Continuity, or Communication, of the Parts 
of @ Tree, quite up through the Stem, is related by 
Dr. Beale, in No. 48. p. 860. and No. 46. p. 919. cf 
the Tranſa ions of the Royal Society. 
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in the fineſt Vapour, 1s as agrecable as the 


former: But that there are Paſſages, or 


* Pipes, by which the Sap returns down- 
Wards, which are much more open than 
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the others, it is much to be fear d the Ad- 


yocates for this Syſtem, will have a hard 


matter to prove, notwithſtanding all that 


has been faid in Vindication of it by 
the two learned Anatomiſts, Malpigbius 


and Grew, © That the Bark of a Tree 


« is of a ſpungy Texture ; and by many 
« little Strings which paſs between the ar- 
&« terial Pipes, and correſpond with the 
« Pith, is in a great Meaſure allow'd ; and 
&« that not only the Bark, but the Stem, 
« (being of Porous Natures,) imbibe the 
« Air, nightly Dews, Rains, and the like, 


„e is demonſtrable from a great many Ex- 


<« periments, eſpecially from one very ge- 
« neral one, that Dr. Bradley obſerves; 
« which is, That if yeu keep a Plant in 
“any cloſe Place, or exclude the Air from 
« it, it ſoon languiſhes and turns pale, 
« making ſmall Shoots, which are certain 


„Signs of Death. In fine, that a Plant 


« 1s like an Alembick, through which the 
“ Juices of the Earth are drawn up and 
6e diſtilled, may be well averred; for the 
Root having ſucked in the Salts of the 
„“ Earth, and thereby filled it ſelf with 
* Juices refined, and made proper for the 

B 2 Nouriſh- 
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Nouriſhment of the Tree; and thy 
theſe Juices arc ſet in Motion by the 
Heat of the Sun, which cauſes them 
dilate or expand themſelves into Vapou 
or Steam, as Water will do in a Stil 
when it begins to be warm, carries withi 
the higheſt Probability. It is alſo agreed, 
that as ſoon as this Steam or Vapour 
rites from the Root, be it either by A. 
traction, Filtration, the Gravitatyon, Con. 
preſſion, or Pulſion of the Air, or A. 
moſphere, or by any other of thc: 
Mechanical Powers which Nature make 
uſe of in the great Work of Vegetation; 
and that it rifes through theſe as throug 
the Valves of an artificial Machine; ani 
that this Steam or Vapour enters into the 
Mouths of the ſeveral arterial Veſſels d 


the Tree, and paſſes up through them t: 


the Top, with a Force anſwerable to the 
Hcat which expanded it, and the A. 
traction or Pulſion of the other Powers; 
and that it 1s by this Means it open 
(by little and little, as it can force it 
Way through) the minute Veſſels, which 
are rolled up in the Buds, and expand 
themſelves into Leaves, is deduced fron 
the various Operations of the Hot. Fal 
when we give a forcing Heat to ti: 
Roots of Plants; becauſe the Vapou! 


being more refined in a yery hot Bed, 
than 


Cs) 


than in a moderate one, operates quicker 
on the Plants that grow thereon. And 
in this conſiſts the Uſe of all artificial 
Heats, whether it owes its Cauſe to 
Dung, Tanners Bark, Sc. or to thoſe 
ſubterancous Fires, which are by ſome 
ſuppoſed to lie latent in the Bowels of 
the Earth, 

« But yet, after all theſe Conceſſions, 


pity it is that Practice cannot ſubſcribe 


* to the latter Part of the Account 


which Dr. Bradley gives of Vegeta- 
tion ; becauſe it appears to be not only 
dubious, but, on the other Hand, con- 
trary to Reaſon and Experience it- 
ſelf ; for the Vapour at all Times, when 
it feels the Cold, will condenſe and 
thicken into Water; yet that {ſuch Water 
does deſcend, or return down again to 
the Root, through thoſe Paſſages, or 
Pipes, which are ſaid to be between the 
Bark and the Trunk, is a Poſition at- 
tended with ſo many Difficulties, that no 
Practitioner can folve ; nor are there any 
Veſſels that ever yet actually diſcovercd 
where ſuch a Return is, or can be traſ- 
acted, as will be by-and-by more fully 
proved. On the contrary, there are 
ſome who will have it, that there are 
ſeveral Clacks, or Valves, which are 
placed a-croſs the Pores of the Trunks of 

Trees 
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Trees at equal Diſtances, which hind 
the Sap from returning back to the Rog, 
and that the Bark rcccives no Nouri. 
ment” from ſuch a Deſcent, but from th 
Juices which aſcend from the Root, g 
clic diffuſe themſclves from the Hen 
or Pith of the Tree; and from the lx. 
bibition or Suction i it makes of the Aj, 
Deus, Rains, is evident; and this is nat; 


* Suppolition only, but what daily and com, 


mon Obſervation teſtifies: And that thi 
Motion of the Sap continues in a Plan, 
ſo long as the Sun's Warmth can key 
it in a fluid State, but is condenſed d 
thickned by the Winter Cold, and j 
thereby changed into the Conſiſtence d 
a Gum ; and being thus ſtagnated, can 
move any more till the Warmth of th 
following Year (or ſome artificial Heu 
rarifies it into its former fluid State, | 
generally agreed 5 though that ther 
is ſome {mall Motion, and confequent 
ly Perſpiration, even in the Wir 
ter, ſome curious Obſervations of tht 
Reverend Mr. Hales, haye lately di 
covered.“ 

Much might in this Place be ſaid cons 


cerning the Manner in which Nature ca- 
ries on the great Work of Vegetation, i 


' Oppoſition to the Accounts given by the 


Reverend Mr. Laurence, Dr. Bradley, and 


others; | 
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chers; but that naturally falls in the next 
Note concerning Circulation. Nor would 
Whoſe Gentlemen, were they alive, nor their 
riends now in Being, *tis to be hop'd, 
ink that what is now offered in Oppoli- 
on to their Scheme, 1s the Reſult of any 
ique or Bravado, but only a natural En- 
uiry after Philoſophical Truths, and in 
uſtification of an Opinion which * ſome of 
e beſt Practitioners have for ſeveral Years 
clieved : Which naturally brings us to an 
Inquiry concerning the real Rite and Pro- 
reſs of the Sap in Trees, which, like ma- 
Wy other Secrets which lie hid in the ſtu- 
endious Treaſures of Nature, has for a 
Jong Time puzzled the Minds of many of 
he moſt ſagacious Philoſophers; amongſt the 
rſt of whom were Ariſſotie and his Follow- 
ers, who believed that theSap, upon the A p- 
proach of Winter, ſunk down into the Roots 
f the Tree, and left the Trunk, as it were, 
nanimate and lifeleſs: And from hence, 
ome of our moſt learned Divines have 
ndeavoured to demonſtrate, not only the 
ertainty of a Reſurrection, but the Method 
and Manner whereby this Great Work is 
effected. Others there are, of a later Date, 
amongſt the French, (as well as other 
diſtant Conntrics,) who, as the famous 
[Qumtnye, in his Reflet? iaus on Agriculture, 
* See Qeintinye. 


las 
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has it, maintain as poſitive a Circulatin 
of Sap in Trees, as there is of the Bly 
in Auimals; and with them, he tells t. 
World, he had great Wars. And this N. 
tion of Circulation (which evidently apyex 


to be borrowed from the French) h 


within theſe few Years been much proy; 
gated in England, by two of the ni 
eminent * Writers in Agriculture and G 
dening we have lately had; who, from tt: 


Example of the ſtripped Jeſſamine, af 


other Plants, and from an Inciſion made u 


a Pcar-Tree with a Knife, lay it donna! 


a fundamental Rule, that there 1s a & 
and regular Circulation; and that the Rs 
turn of it was between the Stem and tl: 
Rind; becauſe it was found by that in 
ciſion, that the Sap iſſued out at th 


Wound: And both of them, from tg 


Example of this and the Jeſſamine, argu: 
that were not that the Caſe, neither tl: 
Jeſſamine, or Tree of any other Kind 
could be {tripped below the Place of b 

grafting. | 
To make a minute Examination d 
what the Advocates for theſe two Hyps 
theſes produce, in Vindication of tie! 
reſpective Opinions, would be a diffici: 
Task in the little Room that can “ 
allow 


See the Works of the Reyerend Mr. Lauri, 
Dr, Bradley, &. 
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Puowed in this Eſſay, becauſe of that te- 

ious Enumeration of Authors, from which 
|: an Undertaking muſt neceſſarily be 
bſtracted. And Theophraſius, Scaliger, 
and others amongſt the Ancients, (as they 
re brought together by * Henner til, load 
the Subject with ſo many Difficulties con- 
rerning the Compound Parts of Plants, that 

t would be a very hard Matter for the 
moſt diligent Enquirer into Vegetation to 


a veſtigate and find out how this Deſcenſion 


ould be; and where, or in what Place 
thoſe Juices ſhould poſlibly lodge all the 
Winter, though ſufficiently confuted by 
De La Quintinye in the Amputation of 
the Bough of a Tree in the Depth of 
Winter, when the Sap is by them ſuppoſed 
to be ſunk down into the Roots, and in its 
deepeſt Repole ; yet if you commit that 
{Bough to the Fire, (though but a gentle 
one,) the Sap will hiſs out at both Ends; 
Fa plain Proof that it is not ſunk down in- 
to the Roots, as they imagned. 

But the Arguments of thoſe Gentlemen 
who aſſiduouſly maintain a conſtant and re- 
{gular Circulation, (eſpecially in the Spring 
and Summer) carry with them a more ſpe- 

cious Appearance of Truth than the others 
do, and therefore, yery well deſcrye a more 
C diligent 


7 * Scc "Ay Lib. VI. Ca p. 5 pag. 349. and Scal- 
ger fe Plantis, Lib. I, 


n 4 


0 

diligent Attention. This Notion (a g 
ears by ſeveral Obſervat ions made fi 
Authors) had its firſt Riſe in Fran 
and, though Mr. De La Qumtinye ty 
not named the Perſons with whom he ba 
that War he mentions, yet if we pen 
Le Grand's Body of Philoſophy, we ſhi 
find who it was that firſt broach'd (ate 
maintain'd) that erroncous doubtful B. 
ſition. Since that illuſtrious Philofophe 
(as may be found in Chap. 9. pag. 173. d 
Bloom's Tranſlaiion) ſays, That it c 
© be no longer queſtioned, but that tk 
« Juice has its Courſe, or Circulation 
« Plants, like as the Blood in Animals iz 
% as may be perceived, more eſpecially,! 
Lettuce, Baſtard-Saffron, and the great 
% Celandine, in which Plants the Ju 
„ never reſts, but as ſoon as their outya! 
Rind is taken away, (ſomething agreeab: 

to what the Reverend Mr. Laurence, 

his Experiments ow the Pear-Tree, 0 

ſer ves) © the Sap runs forth continually 
* as the Blood docs in Animals, when 
Vein is opened.” How true and ce 
tain a Demonſtration this is of the Ci 
lation of the Sap, or that Aſcenſion on 
will not affect the ſame, we ſhall by-anc 
by enquire. But then Le Grand goes © 
to tell his Readers, That the Juices6 


Plants arc not found dif; perſede very when 
| « throughou 
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140 throughout their Bodies, without any 
4 Veſſels to contain it, ſecing that Pipes 
e or Paſſages are found in them, reſembling 


the Veins of Animals, as may be viſibly 
perceived in thoſe Plants whoſe Juices 


are white, red, or yellow.“ g 
The principal Cauſe (ſays he) of which 


Circulation (a Point, it muſt be owned, if 
not entirely contrary to Reaſon, is very 
$ dubiouſly and unintelligibly expreſſed) is, 


For that all Things here below, which 
partake of the Circular Motion of the 
Earth, ſtrive to withdraw themſelves 
from the Centre of their Motion; and 
therefore it is, ſays he, that the Juices 
of the Earth being entered into the Pores 
of the Root, in which they move with 
more Eaſe than in the open Air, en- 
deavour to mount upward towards the 
higher Parts of the Plant, and diſtribute 
themſelves to them, according to their 
teyeral Requirings; and that in ſuch, (we 
add, unaccountable Manner,) that the re- 
maining crude Portion of the Juices re- 
turns towards the Root, in order to re- 
ceiye there a new and farther Prepara- 
tion.” And thus far Le Grand; whoſe 


pinions we ſhall not at preſent take upon 

us to explain or confute, but relate what 

Dr. Bradley, in his New Improvements 

of Husbandry and Gardening, ſets down 
C 2 


on 
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on this Head, when he tells his Readers, i F 
a very calm and modeſt Manner, That tht 
who differ from his Sentiments, (as to th 
Circulation of Sap,) do it only (as he fi 
poſes) in order to their being better j. 
formed ; and lays it down as a certain Rut 
( how well it is expreſſed, is entirely fu} 
mitted to the Deciſion of the Learned 
That the Sap, after it has explamui: 
Self into Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit u. 
turns again tot wards the Root, in a iy 
and regular Circulation.” And to th 
{ame Purpoſe, the Reverend Mr. Laure 
in his Introduction to the Fruit- Gt 
Kalendar, pag. 8. as well as in the Fir 
and Second Part of his other Works, lo, 
“ That he takes the Circulation of th: 
% Sap for a Thing granted, and built up 
% on good Reaſon, as well as undeniab| 
Experiments“; inſtancing (as is four 
in the Note at the Bottom of the Page: 
is treating of) the © Example of an lr 
ciſion made in the ſtrong Branch cf: 
% Pear-Tree, as far as the Pith ; and all 
* the Cireuncifing a Branch of the far 
«© Sort of Tree, in which he found (thoug! 
to the Honour of Receſſion, rather ti! 
Circulation, ) e that the deſcending dap 


« ſwelled on the upper Part cf the Wound. 


N (otwithſtanding which, that Reverend - 
fe! 
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thor ſays not aWord of that internal Circy- 
Jation which moſt Circulatiſts maintain. 
The late induſtrious Mr. Tho. Fairchild, 
ardener at Hoxton, is, indeed, very cau- 
ious in his Aflertions concerning the Mo- 
Sion of the Sap in Trees ; 3 (though he lays 
It is different, and ſometimes contrary,) as 
Way be ſeen, No. 384. of the Philoſopbt- 
ral Tranſactions, for July, Auguſt, and 
eptember, 1724 ; where he relates, That 
the Tops of the Viburnum, planted in 
the Ground, became Roots, and the 
* turn'd up Roots became Branches but 
* whether the ſame Veſſels which fed the 
Branches, changed their Courſe, or 
# whether the Juices went up and down 
* in the tame Veſlels, he left to better 
e judgment.“ 
In like Manner, in the Experiment of the 
Pear- Tree, inarch'd between two Stocks, 
( Specimen of which was alſo to be ſeen 
F in the early Fruit-Gardens in Kennington- 
Lane, Vaux-Hall,) he affirms, That the 
Tree received no Nouriſhment, but from 
* the two inarched Branches.” But all this 
does not amount to a full Demonſtration 
of the Circulation of Sap, nor that that 
Recidi vation or Receſlion of Sap, which 
we are now endeayouring to eſtabliſh, will 
not explain the Motion of it better. 


Indeed 
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Tis true, there are ſome of the Memhey 
of the Royal Society who have curſoril 
touched on this Head, yet are very dubiqu 
in their Opinions concerning this Circylz 
tion: Dr. Lifter, as it is found, pag. 68 
of Lowthorp's Abridgment, is only in. 
clined to think, © That there is ſome kind 
« of Circulation of the Juices of Vege. 
““ tables.” But he ſpeaks of it in ſud 
dubious, unintelligible Terms, that ti 
difficult to collect any Thing from him, 
tending to a Demonſtration of this curiou 
Point. 

But Dr. Tongue, No. 43. pag. 853. of th 
ſame Tranſactions, is of another Opinion, 
and ſeems to be one of the firſt who thought 
of the Recidivation or Receſs of Sap, 
when he ſays, © That Sap always tif6 
& and never properly deſcends, having 
„ kind of Subſiding or Recidivation, 
© which, he ſays, he cannot call Circul- 
© tion, nor reſemble it to the Motion al 
« Liquors in a Pellican, but rather to 
« the ſinking of Liquors in an Alembick, 
« whulſt the thinner Parts are forced o 
ce the Helm; yet fomewhat imitating tic 
« Blood of Animals, foraſmuch as it cos 
* tinually ſupplies the Want and Expencc 
of Sap in the exterior Parts, from tl 
Stock of the Sap which is in the Trund, 
Root, and Branches.“ 


But 


| 


| 
: 
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But the Reverend Mr. Hales, in his Ve. 
getable Staticks, has, beyond all Diſpute, 


# demonſtrated, that there is no ſuch Thing 
as Circulation, at leaſt, in the Terms the 
Votaries for it urge. And it plainly ap- 


pears, that thoſe miſtaken Notions have 


been taken up, for want of a thorough 
Knowledge of the great Quantities of Air 


and Water which perſpire through the 
Stems, Stalks, and Leaves of a Plant, or 
Tree ; and that according to the Capacity 
or Extent of ſuch a Tree, and the Am- 
plitude, or Geometrical Proportion of the 
Leaves, Sc. 

For this Aſcenſion and Perſpiration of 
the liquid Matter through any Plant or 
Tree, (as the late learned Dr. Woodward, 
in his firſt Oi ſer vat ions on Plants has it,) 
is always according to the Largeneſs of 
the Veſſels of thoſe Plants, in the ſame 
Manner as in a Filter, it being no Won— 
der that a large Filter ſhould draw up more 
Water than a ſmall one. Thus the Plant 
in the Glaſs, * which weighed only 27 
Grains, drew up 2558 of the Fluid; that 
of B. which weighed 28 Grains and one 
Fourth, drew off zoo of the Fluid; 
whereas, another marked 77, which weigh- 
ed 127 Grains, drew off 14190 Grains of 


the 
* See Dr. Woodward's Account inſerted in Vol. I. 


Chap. 6. pag. 16. of the Noblemas and Gentleran's Re- 
Feation, 
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the liquid Matter, into which the Ply 
was ſet. But farther, the curious an; 
inquiſitive Mr. Hales, in ſeveral Pan 
of his Legetable Staticks, demonſtrate; 
from ſeveral curious Obſervations, „Tha 
Plants perſpire, more or leſs, accordig [ 
« to the Hardneſs or Opacity of them. 
Thus the Sun-Flower, which is of a ſpur WY ( 


Nature, and being of a larger, and mor q 
porous Subſtance than other Plants, imbib{ 1 
and perſpir d, when compar d to the Pen. f 
ration of a Man, as 22 to 74, or as 2 to) 10 
and in Exherimenut II. pag. 15. he give t 
a curious Account of a Cabbage-Plan, . m 
which grew in a Glaſs-glaz'd Pot; where m 
in its greateſt Perſpiration in 12 Hours, wa N 
one Pound nine Ounces ; its middle Per, 7 
ſpiration, one Pound three Ounces, equalu ch 


32 Cubick Inches; its Surface 2736 Inches 1 
or 19 ſquare Feet: Whence it will b: 


found, that a little more than of an Inch of 
depth of its Surface, perſpired in 12 Hour, WW on 
though the Pot was covered over. And _ 
from this and other Obſervations, he draws WWF w 
the following Table: That in Plants 0 pe 
equa! Surfaces, the Proportion of Wate! WW in 
peripircd was as follows ; = 
cc 

In a Vine ot in a Twelve Hours Day. 
In a Man „ in a Day and a Night. | 


In a Sun- Flower 7; z in a Day and a Night © 


4s 
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In a Cabbage 37 in Eleven Hours Day, 
In an Apple-Tree in the ſame Time. 


104 
In a Limon-Tree Z in the ſame Time. 


And that, by the different Degrees of 
Perſpiration in the five Plants beforegoing, 
it was obſerveable that the Limon-Tree, 
(being an Evergreen) perſpir'd much leſs 
than the Sun-Flower, or than the Vine, 
or Apple-Tree, whoſe Leaves fall off in 


the Winter. And as they perſpire leſs; 


* 


ſo alſo, are they the better able to ſurvive 
the Winter's Cold; becauſe they require a 
much ſmaller Supply of freſh Nouriſh- 


ment to ſupport them, and like the exan- 


guious Tribes of Animals, as Frogs, Toads, 


Tortoiſes, Serpents, Inſects, Fc. who, as 
they perſpire but little, ſo do they live the 


whole Winter without Food. 
But the plaineſt and moſt convincing of 
all the Experiments which were ever made 


on Trees, and which are the moſt de- 


monſtrative of the great Quantities of 
Water, which Plants ſuck up, and then 
perſpire thro' their Leaves, is to be found 
in his 7th Page; where he writes, „That 
« he digged up a large Dwarf Pear-Tree, 
e which weighed 71 Pounds, 8 Ounces, 
* which being ſet into a certain Quantity 
e of Water, it imbib'd 15 Pounds of 
Waters in 10 Hours, and perſpired at 

e the 


— ͤ— — 
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« the ſame Time 15 Pounds 8 Ounce 
He alſo took Boughs of ſeveral Sorts ( 
Trees, of ſeveral Sizes, from three to fy 
Foot long, with Branches, &c. proportion. 
able, the largeſt of their Stems being abon 
an Inch Diameter; ſtripping off the Lear 
from one Bough of each Sort, and ſetting 
them in ſeparate Gleſſes, and pouring i 
known Quantities of Water, the Bough, 
with Leaves on them, imbibed, ſome 1; 
ſome 20, to 25 or 30 Ounces in 12 Hour, 
more or leſs, in Proportion to the Quant. 
ty of Leaves they had: But when thy 
were weigh'd at Night, they were lighter 
than in the Morning; whilſt thoſe withou 
Leaves imbibed but one Ounce, and were 
heavier in the Evening than in the Mort 
ing: Which is a certain Sign, that it i; 
the Leaves which are the Pulmonaria, 0 
Lungs, through which the Water perſpites, 
and that in Dews, Rains, &c. they reſpire 
or ſuck them in again, which will be mad: 
appear in another Place. 

We are well aware that the Advocate 
for Circulation, will aſk how it is, that the 
Motion of the Sap in Vegetables 1s per- 
formed; if it be neither by Deſcenſion 0 
Circulation? To which we anſwer, That 
it is performed by a Kind of Recidivation 
or Receſſion; the Manner of which is de- 
monſtrable in the following Manner. 

Suppobe 


It 
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Suppoſe that ſeveral Tubes, of equal 


E Dimenſions, and equal Heights, be filled 


with Liquids of different Sorts, one with 


Milk, one with Beer, or Ale, and Wine, 
others with Water, and the like; all which 


Liquids being infuſed into any Veſſel of 
hot Water will (by the Force of che Heat) 
ſoon rarify and expand themſelves in Pro- 
portion to the Thickneſs or Thinneſs of 
the Liquor, or the fierce or moderate Heat 


of the Liquid which is in the Veſſel: 


Thus Water will be actuated ſooner, 


and rife higher than Milk, or any other 
Liquid will. Now to apply this to Prac- 
F tice, we will ſuppoſe ſeveral Sorts of 
Trees of different Contextures, and diffe- 
rent Juices. 


Thus the juices of Trees and Plants 


N (ſuch as are the Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, 
Sc.) which are of a thin Nature, are 
more eaſily agitated and ſet in Motion, 


and mount up to the Tops of the higheſt 
of thoſe kind of Trees, with more Ce- 
lerity, than the Juices of the Holm, Yew, 
Sc. which are more glutinous than the 


others are, their Skins alſo being thicker, 
and the Pores, through which the Juices 


are to paſs, narrower or ſtraiter. And as 
the Juices of the firſt are apt to mount 


much higher and quicker, than the Juices 


of Trees which are of a thicker Nature 


D 2 do, 
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do, ſo they Recidivate or Recede lower 
and with more Precipitation, 

The Juices of a Jeſſamine-Tree are, d 
all others, the thinneſt and tendereſt thx 
are; as may be ſeen by its deſerting the 
render Tops, which die every Winter, aud 
therefore no Wonder if the Sap recedes a 
ſinks below the Place where it was grafted 
But the Holly is of a tougher Nature, an 
the Stock below the Grafting- place is ſe. 
dom or ever affected or ting'd as the [eſs 
mine is (eſpecially where it is grafted tuo 
or three Foot above Ground.) Becauk 
tne Sap of a Holly, being thicker, and 
Nature more viſcous, is leſs ſubject ts 
recede or fink downwards, than that of a 
ſtript Jeſſamine; and this great Recidiv- 
tion or Recels in a ſtript Jeſſamine (beſide 
the Example of the Holly) is much more 
viiible here, than in any other Shrub or 
T'rce whatſoever; in as much as the Top: 
(being deſerted of its Liquid) are always let 
manima te and dry in the Winter (whillt other 
Trees of a hardier Kind live and flouriſh) 
the Sap having retired for Shelter into the 
lower, and more remote and lignous Parts 
of the Tree, and where the Veſtment d 
Cloathing is thicker, than at the Tops. 

This Aſcenſion or progrefiive Motion 
of the Sap in Trees is (very plainly, 
tho' in all probability not - deſigned) 
accounted for by Le Grand himſelf, in 

Ca. 
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295. VIII. pag. 171. of the beforemention- 
Ame; — 9 he ſets down, in the firſt 
Place, That Generation (or he had much 
« better ſaid Germination) was nothing 
« elſe but a Kind of Dilatation, or Expan- 
e fon of Plants; and foraſmuch as no 
| « Expanſion can be made without Hear, 
it was evident, that the Bud which 
breaks out of a Plant, doth proceed 
from Heat; for the Nature of Heat 1s 
= © always to mount upwards, and to drive 
all the Bodies it meets with that Way.” 
(But here he does not ſpeak one Word of 
Circulation) which is, by the Way, a plain 
# Conceſſion, that he attributes all Motion 
to Attraction, or the perpendicular Aſcent 
of the Sap (without any ſpiral Motion) 
but only ſo long as the Strength of the 

Sun continues to influence it. 

From all which it is eaſy to collect, 
| how this Variegation in the Trunk of a 
| leflamine is perform'd without having Re- 
courſe to Circulation, For the Sap retiring 
in Diſorder (as it very often does by the 
# ſudden Compreſſure of the Air) much be- 
| low the Situation in which the Sun left 
it, lies dormant all the Winter; but in the 
Spring, at the firſt Appearance of fine 
Weather, it is awak'd again, as out of a 
| Lethargy, and takes its Courſe, in a Kind 
| of a fortuitous Manner, ſome up one 
| Branch, 
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Branch, ſome another, and thro' ſome ng 
at all the firſt Year. Yet where it doe; 


aſcend, the diſtemper'd Juice (as it is call) 


tinges, Time after Time, thoſe Boughs, 
and thoſe only, thro' which it paſſes, i; 


being many Years compleating the Whole, 


Whereas, were a due and regular Circylz- 
tion the Caſe, the whole Tree would of 
Courſe be ting'd, in one Summer at leaf, 
For though the Velocity of the Sap in 
Trees, be not ſo quick as the Blood is in 
the Veins of Animals (we allowing fix 
Months for the doing of that in Trees, 
which in Animals is effected in 24 Hour 
yet ſure that ſix Months of Action would be 
{ufficient; whereas the Cale of the Jeſſe 
mine, particularly of one of the largeſt 
and firſt of them which was ever in 
England, at the late Duke of Whartm!s 
at Winchendon in Buckinghamſhire, the Tree 
was, at leaſt, 20 Years before it was ſtript 
all over, ſome Part one Year, and ſome 
another, as the diſtemper'd Juice took it 
fortuitous Courſe at the Beginning of ere 
ry Year. 

Some of the Advocates for Circulation 
(amongſt which was the late worthy Gar- 
dener Mr. Thomas Fairchild) did promiſe 
indeed to ſhew this Circulation in ſome 0! 
the fineſt, cleareſt, juicy Plants, which, 


by ocular Inſpection only, was to 0 
nk 
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this Matter into the cleareſt Light: But, 
as that has never yet been accompliſh'd, 
and as that Hypotheſis ſeems to be attend- 
ed with ſo many inſuperable Difficulties, 
every practical Planter muſt take the Li- 
berty of believing, that the Aſcenſion and 

Perſpiration of ſome Part of the Sap, and 
the Receſſion of the other Part of it, will 
more fully anſwer, and be a much clearer 
Demonſtration of all the Phenomena re- 
lating to the Growth of Plants, than Cir- 
culation can poſſibly do. For, beſides 
what has been already ſaid on this Subject, 
and what will be deduced from the Ex- 
| periments of the Reverend Mr. Hales, 
there has been an Argument, which has 
been ſtarted by a * modern induſtrious 
Writer on Gardening, the which goes as 
far towards the Confutation of the Doc- 
trine of Circulation as any that has been 
produc'd; and that is, of a Pear, or any 
other Fruit-Tree gratted with ſeveral dif- 
ferent Fruits of the ſame Genus. Now, if 
the Doctrine of Circulation was univerſal- 
ly true, there would from thence be ſuch 
an Intermixture of the ſeveral Juices of 
the different Kinds of Fruit that are graft- 
ed upon it, as that the Eater would not 
be able to diſtinguiſh one Sort of Fruit 
from the other. But the Taſte of a Bur- 
gamot, 
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gamot, or a Buree would be confounde 
with thoſe of the Martinſac, Monfiey 
Jean, &c. whereas every Year's Exper, 
ence ſhews the contrary, and that any cu 
Bough, once grafted with a Buree, $ 
Germain, Colmar, Boncritein, or the like 
will always produce Fruit of its own Spe. 
cles; even tho' there were ten or a dozy 
of them grafted on one Tree, as has been 
ſometimes practiſed. 

And from this, as well as other Hint 
which might be produc'd, it is plain ther 
can be no Circulation, ar leaſt in the Man 
ner its Votaries will have it; and that the 
Hypotheſis of Recidivation (as hinted et 
by Dr. Tongue) will more fully explain the 
Motion of Sap in Vegetables, then Circu- 
lation ever can or will. 

For to what Purpoſe can this Circulz- 
tion be? Where does it begin, or whither 
mult it go? Into the Roots it cannot, tor 
they are replete or full of the Juices ot 
the Earth, they are every Day imbit- 
ing therefrom ; beſides, if thoſe tw 
Juices ſhoald by Chance meet together, 
there would very likely be ſuch a Jarring 
and Diſcord, as muſt naturally impede and 
hinder the great Work of Vegetation, t. 
ther than forward it; nor does the 87 
deſcend between the Bark and Stock 9 
the Tree, as they imagine. 


* 
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But that we may hear what other Per- 
ſons have ſaid pro and con; the firſt in 
Vindication, the laſt in Contradiction of 
the Doctrine of Circulation. 

The French, to whom (as before ob- 
ſery'd) we owe the Riſe of this Miſtake, 
in a Book of theirs, call'd, The Curic/ities 
of Agriculture and Gardening, and which 
has tor ſome Fime been tranſlated into 
Ex. ib, pretend “ to be convinc'd by ſe- 

« veral Experiments, that the Juice with 
« which Plants nouriſh themſelves, after 
« having mounted into the Stem and 
« Branches, deſcends again into the Roor, 
« that it may (ridiculous Aſſertion) mount 
« again with the Juices into the uppermoſt 
« Parts of the Plants: And that this Mo- 
tion is what makes the Vegetation; be- 
« cauſe, in this Motion che Juices ſubti- 
« lize, and coagulate themſelves, take a 
« Conſiſtency, and become a ſolid Body, 
« by corporifying themſelves with the 
« Plant.” 

To prove this, they produce the follow- 
ing Experiments. « Pluck up (fay they) 

Plant, (' ce Fig. 2. Plate 1.) Roots and 
90 all and put ſome of the Roots only in- 
«. to Water: You will find that the Roots 
© which are not in the Water, will never- 
* thelels keep themſelves alive and grow; 
* which they could never do, if the Wa- 
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e ter which riſes into the Stem, did ng 
« fall down, and impart itfelf to the 
« Roots, which are not in the Wate 
« Therefore, there are Vehicles in Plant 
e (ſay they) to reconvey towards the Root 
© the Juices that were mounted into the 
&« Stem.“ Now this Motion of mounting, 
and deſcending to mount again, is what 
(they call) Circulation; which is, in Truth, 
nothing elſe but Recidivation. For want. 
ing Strength, by Means of the Loſs d 
ſome of the Roots, to aſcend upwarkz 
there is a Neceſſity of Receding a little 
to prevent a Kind of Vacuum, which 
would otherwiſe be in thoſe Roots of th: 
Tree which are out of Water; which Je. 
cuum Nature abhors. 

Secondly, * When we cut (ſay they) the 
© Bark off, from certain Trees, we find 
* that the uppermoſt Part, is better nouriſh 
« ed than the lowermoſt; the Reaſon d 
* which is, that the Juices, as they return 
ce to the Root, find themſelves ſtopt there, 
* nor can go any farther, by Reaſon d 
* the Solution of Continuity (a very hail 
6 Phraſe) which they meet with in tht 
Place. Therefore the Sap deſcends, and 
* by conſequence (ſay they) there are Ve- 
e hicles open, to reconvey it from the Stem 
ce to the Root,” 
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Now here ſeems to be only a Detail of 
Iriſh Jargon. Firſt, the Juices are, by 
Reaſon of their Viſcuoſity, ſtopt as they 
return toward the Root, nor can they go 
any farther ; tho', by-and-by, the Sap, 
which in its Deſcent has loſt rhe Name of 
Juice (what Sap they mean no body knows 
but themſelves) deſcends, and there muſt 
(ſay they) be Vehicles to convey it. 

Thirdly, © It has been obſerved of milky 
« Herbs, for Example, of the Sea-Spurge, 
© that if we bind them hard with a Pack- 
« thread in the Middle of the Stem, there 
ec will be a Tumor, and Swelling above 
the Ligature, which could not be (ſay 
« they) if the Juices that rife above the 
« Roots did not return thither, and were 
not ſtopt in their Return by the Liga- 
* ture.” But here Recidivation or Receſs 
alſo takes Place; it being proveable that the 
Sap in all Vegetables recedes (as writes the 
excellent Hale, pag. 145. of his Staticks) 
from the Tops of the Branches, as the 
Sun leaves them; and that this Recgſion, 
and progreſſive Motion, are occaſion d by the 
Alternations of Day and Night, Warm and 
Cool, Moiſt and Dry. But of this more 
before the Concluſion of this Eſſay. 

Fourthly, As ſay the Advocates for Cir- 
culation, © when we chance to find a 
© Tree, whoſe Trunk grows from two 
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ce great Roots, one of which is uncoyee! 
* about a Foot and e Half, we make » 
« Experiment, which will undeniably prot: 
« the Circulation of the Sap.“ 

We cut the Root, that lies nake 
ce to within four Inches of the Groun, 
** ſo chat the Solution of Continuity (Work 
© ſcarce ever heard of before in Vegeratia 
* may hinder the Juice from mounting 
and imparting itſelf to the Top of th 
* Root, and the Trunk. Neverthelk, 
© the Year following, that Part of the 
Root which remains join'd to the Trunk 
&« will ſhoot forth Leaves and Branches, An 
«* this Production (ſay they) cannot com 
©« from below, becauſe there is no Com- 
« munication with the Earth: It mut 
e therefore proceed from the Juices which 
ce flow back, from above towards the Roots 
« And this Flux and Reflux of the 1 
« 1ng JUICES is, as th, Cy affirm, the Circu 
« lation in Queſtion.” 

Now this allo is no more than Recid- 
vation; as will be manifeſt from Fig. 6. 
Plat? 2. which was of a Tree planted in the 
Gardens of the late Mr. Price at Vaux-Hel, 
by Mr. Þreazy, and was deſign'd by him to 
det Wh e this Circulation. The Stem 

\, A at the Joint, was a little Tree; th 
Branches of which were grafted into th 
Stock at B. There was alſo another 


Branch 
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Branch grafted into another Stock at C. 
But that Stock is now broke off, and car- 


ried away. 


The Deſign of Mr. Bradley, in this 


F Attempt, was to convince thoſe who 


© look'd upon it, that it was impoſſible that 


the little Tree A, A, C, with the Root D, 
ſhould grow, if there were not ſuch a 
Thing as Circulation; and, in Truth, that 
Part of the Tree did not flouriſh in any 
Degree, like the upright Stem F, which 
carried away all the "Sap of the Tree, 
with great Velocity, in all hot, moiſt, al 


cending Weather, whilſt the little Plant 


* A, A, C, was for a long Time almoſt 


ack Ws 


ſtarv'd, and the Root D, was in leſs than 
four Years quite dry'd up, the Stem, and 
the other ſmall Branches keeping but juſt 


alive, by the faint Recidivations of the Sap 


that was depreſt or forc'd into other Chan- 
nels that Way, by the incumbent Weight 
of the Atmoſphere. 

But Fiftliy, The Advocates for the Cir- 
culation of Sap © pretend to know, that 
« as the Sallow, the Vine, the Birch, the 
* Oher, the Gooſberry-Buſh, and ſeveral 
other Sorts of Plants ſhoot out Roots 
* at the End of their Branches, when 
they are laid into the Ground: There 
** mult therefore be (ſay they) Pores and lit- 
* tle Vehicles, which convey towards the 

Root, 
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& Root, the Sap which enters in at d. 
« Ends of the Branches.” 

Now there ſeems to be a great det]; 
Inconſiſtency in this Paragraph alſo. H. 
they ſaid that, by this Circulation, . 
Sap ſprung out at the Joints, that were q 
off from the Mother Root, there had he 
ſomething of Probability in it; but tha 
1s convey'd towards the Root, in order 
enter into the Ends of the Branches, we 
prehend to be downright Nonſenſe, 

"Tis certain that this Amputation, « 
cutting off Branches from Trees, whic 
afterwards take Root, is very well oli: 
by Recidivation, Receſſion, Gravitatin 
or Pulſion; for as it is from or by the 4 
ternate Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold, Mi. 
ter and Summer, Night and Day, that ti: 
Sap in Trees aſcends and deſcends like tit 
Liquor in a Thermometer, the ſaid Sap 
forced downwards by the incumbent Wei: 
of the Atmoſphere, and forc'd to exert 0 
ſhew its Action below, in the Formatin 
of Roots; to which Purpoſe the Bougi 
of the Sallow, Vine, Ofier, Gootberr: 
Buſh, are more wonderfully diſpos'd , 
Nature, than moſt other lignous or wood 
Shrubs and Trees are: But this can't be call 
Circulation, becauſe the circulatory Vu ; 
(if any ſuch there are in Plants) are 2 
putated and cut off, and fo of no dene 
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i in the very Affair to which theſe People 
imagine they are conſign'd. 
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« But, what they lay the greateſt Streſs 
of all upon, is the Laying in of the 
End of a Branch of any of the Trees 
and Shrubs, which have been before- 
mention'd (Vid. Fig. 3. Plate 1.); and 
if afterwards it takes Root, and the 
Branch afterwards be entirely cut off 
from the Tree, and you ſtick in the 
other End of it into the Ground, that 
End takes Root likewiſe: And this they 
take for a full Demonſtration of what 
they call Circulation; eſpecially if, while 
both Ends of it are thus in the Ground, 
it forms the Figure of a Bow in the 
Middle, and you have two diſtin Trees, 
each of which has a Root: This proves 
beyond Diſpute (as they affirm) that there 
are Veſſels from Top to Bottom for the 
Deſcent of the Sap, as there are from 
the Bottom to the Top for the Aſcent 
of it,” 

Upon this Principle, a very curious Ex- 


periment (as they fancy) was made, and 
ſucceeded to Admirarion ; and that was 
Aby cutting off the End of the Root of 


cc 


a Tree, when the Sap was in Motion to 


mount upwards, which diſtill'd more Juice 
by that Cut at the Root, than at the End 


ec 


of the Branch, cut off towards the Top 
IT) of 
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« of the Tree. The Reaſon of which 
« (ſay they) is evident; becauſe, as ther: 
« mounts a greater Quantity of Juice abqy: 
« the Root cut off, ſo proportionably my: 
« too Will fall down; and, by Conſequence 
© the Evacuation will be greater at th 
« Amputation, than at the Top.” 

In anſwer to which, we obſerve thr 
this neither (curious as they imagine i; 
does amount to a Circulation ; fince eve. 
ry body knows how great the Pons 
of Gravity or Deſcenſion of Liquids {+ 
vacuo, as it were) are; and that wherere 
there is an Amputation, that there alſo q 
Conſequence it is, that the greateſt Flu 
of Sap muſt be. And indeed this is 5 
plain, that there will be no occaſion t: 
make uſe of circulatory or ſpiral Veſſch 
to demonſtrate the Reaſon of it. 

We will finiſh theſe Obſervations with 
one Experiment more, of which they ar: 
very fond, and that is of Trees which 
have been inverted, and the Head ſet in 
the Earth where the Roots us'd to be. 
and vice verſa, the Root in the open Ar, 
in the Place of the Head; which, accord- 
ing to the Account publiſh'd in the Tran! 
actions of Germany, have taken Root, a1 
chang'd their very Nature. But this lib 
wiſe will not amount to Circulation, bv! 
will only ſhew, what we have elſewhet 
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intimated, that a Tree is no other than a 
natural Thermometer, and that its Juices 
aſcend, and recidivate or deſcend as the 
Liquids in a Thermometer (and that by 

the Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold) do. 
The firſt Account of theſe Experiments 
was ſent (if the Author of the Curigſities 
of Agriculture and Gardening be in the 
right of it) by Conſtantius Hugentus to the 
famous Leeuwenboek, December 17, 1686, 
and was communicated to the Royal So— 
ciety of London ſometime after; and was 
of ſome Lime or Linden-Trees being turn'd 
upſide downwards by the then Elector and 
Electoreſs of Brandenburgh, who took great 
Delight in Planting ; which Experiment, 
Leeuwenboek alſo had for 20 Years made 
on thoſe inverted Trees. In the Month of 
April, 1686 (ſays he) © I made my Gar- 
« dener plant a Linden- Tree in this Man- 
« ner: The Root was in the Ground, but 
not deep; the Branches and Head were 
« there likewiſe; and, to hold them fait 
e down, we made Hooks of Wood; and 
« in this Situation the Linden- Trees were 
* planted at both Ends; and the Trunk 
« lay above, four Inches from the Ground ; 
Hand having pull'd up the Foot of the 
Tree where the old Roots were, I rais'd 
it vp in the Air, and ſupported it with 
I * 4 
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a ſtrong Fork, that the Wind migy 
« have no Power over it. 
* The 26th of May, I was pleag'd | 
« find that the old Roots had ſprouted o 
© above a hundred Buttons; ſome of whic 
« being already open, form'd green a 
«© beautiful Shoots; and ſince that Tiny 
* this Linden-Tree being us'd to that $. 
e tuation, performs all the Duties of: 
« good Tree, having, as I may ſay, wil. 
* ingly ſubmitted that its firſt Roots ſhoult 
é change into new Roots.” And thus fx 
Leeuwwenhoek, who does not produce it a 
an Argument of Circulation, but a vege 
tative hiſtorical Fact, which is ſolv'd much 
better by Recidivation than Circulation 
And indeed, if we apply this Inverſion to 
Animals (where Circulation 1s own'd) how 
uneaſy muſt it be, and what a very hard 
Matter would it be, for a Man to ſtand 
on his Head for halt a Day throughout 
his Life! For there indeed the circulatory 
Veſſels are inverted and turn'd upfide-down, 
and the Man muſt of courle be choak'd, with 
that great Quantity of Humours that would 
every way Circulate to, and flow through the 
Veſſels of the Head: But in a Tree it is not 
ſo; for the Ligaments and Veſſels thereot 
are all perpendicular and ſtrait, except it be 
where they are ramified or branch'd out; 
and in them the Sap endeavours to aſcend 
UDWatc 
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upwards in all hot Weather, tho' it recidi- 
vates or recedes in cold; and the 3 
or any other Tree, chus inverted, is no 
other than a ramified Thermometer, r 


riſes and falls according to the State of the 


Weather, or the different Degrees of Heat 
and Cold. 

And from this general Account of the 
F Riſe and Progreſs of Sap in Trees, come 
ve to the moſt perfect Anatomy of a 
| Legumen, Pulſe, or Bean, in the firſt Eſ- 
| ſay it makes of getting out of its Shell; 
which, tho* produc'd by ſome as an Ar- 
gument for Circulation, will nevertheleſs 
| demonſtrate the Impothibility of it, and 


that there are no Veſſels in a diſſected Bean 


LY 


# proper {for that Purpoſe. Suppoſing then 


that you diſſect a Hotſpur, Mindſor, or 


| Sandwich Bean; when the Plant firſt breaks 
out of the Bean, It will appear as in (Fig. 
1. Plate 1.) A, A, being by Anatomiſts 
call'd the two Lobes (or by Gardeners the 
two ſced Leaves) B, B, B, B, the Paren- 
chyma, or Outſide of thoſe Lobes, and the 
Lungs thro' which the ſuperfluous juices of 
the Plant (from the Ends of the Ramifica- 
tions E, E, E, E, in each Leaf) perſpire, 
which Ramifications are, by the wiſe Diſ- 
pofition of Providence, there plac'd, not 
only for the Cons eyance of the Juices, 
but alſo for the Reception of the Air and 
* Dews, 
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Dews, which mix themſelves, and ar; 
by the Alternacies of Heat and Cold, re. 
ceiv'd in, and perſpir'd off with them, 

A Bean is cloath'd with two Skins 
which are caſily divided, whilſt it ;; 
vet green; and the firſt or outermoſt d 
theſe two Skins (which is by Gardener 
call'd the Rind) is by Anatomiſts call'd the 
Curicle; and the inner, which is of a {6 
ipungy (not a callous or hard) Subſtance, j; 
that thro' which (as abovemention'd) the 
ſuperfluous Juices are not only tranſudedin 
the Day-Time, but the Dews which fall i 
the Night, are unbib'd, and this is call 
the Parenchyma. 

At the thickeſt End, there is, in the 
outmoſt Skin, a little Hole, fit for the 
Point of a Needle: And all Seeds whole 
Skins are hard and thick, are pierc'd in 
like Manner; tho' the Hole of ſome of 
them cannot be ſeen without a Micro- 
ſcope. 

The two Skins being taken off, we find 
the Body of the Bean, which is always 
divided into two Lobes or Parts; and thode 
Parts it is, that expand themſelves, when 
they appear above Ground, thruſting 
the tkin upwards. And the Ramifications 
ot Branches joining at F, F, by Means of 
that Recidivation or Revulſion of the 
Taices, which they imbibe from Rains 2 
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nightly Dews, Ec. begin the great Work 
of Nature, the Formation of the young 
Plant C, D: The firſt of which is call'd 
the Radicle; or little Root, and the upper- 
moſt Part the Plume, from whence ſhoots 
the Stem. The Radicle is allo called the 
Seminal Root, in Oppoſition to a Bunch 


of Roots which is afterwards form'd. 


The little Hole, that is towards the 


| thickeſt Extremity of the Bean, is mani- 
feſtly appointed for the Entrance of thoſe 


aqueous and airy Particles, which are to 


* excite that Fermentation, which is fo ab- 
ſolutcly neceſſary ſor the Germination of 
the Seed, 7. e. that the Radicle and Plume 
may unfold and dilate themſelves. The 


Radicle appears firſt, and ſoon grows to 
be a Root, before the Plume begins to 
lengthen or ſhoot out. And here (as it 
were at one View) may be ſeen the whole 
Work of Nature, the Root firſt forming 
itſelf, by the nightly Recidivation, Receſ- 


| fron, or Deſcenſion of the Dews thro' 


the Ramifications of the Parenchyma, 
which, on the other Hand, by Degrecs, per- 
ſpire again thro' that and the Plume; and 


after the Radicle, or ſmall Root is form'd, 


and hath branch'd itſelf out into larger 
Roots, then thoſe Roots run farther and 
farther, and enlarge themſelves, not only 
from the Juices which deſcend from above, 


but 


but by the Addition of thoſe watery,terreſtri; 
Particles they find below ; fo that the Juice 
of the Plant, which we ſhall by-and-hy 
explain by their Likeneſs to the Liquids 
of a Thermometer, are elevated or de. 
preſs'd, or, in other Words, are rarified in; 
to a larger, or contracted into a ſmaller 
Space, by the ſeveral Alternacies of Hex 
and Cold, till the Tree or Plant is rais'd u 
that limited Height, that Providence has 
aſſign'd it. But that Growth is more or le{ 
according to the Richneſs of the Soil 
the greater or leſſer Quantity of Nin 
which is in it, which is the Cauſe of that 
greater or leſſer Fermentation, by which 
Nature exerts herſelf, in the ſtupendous 
Growth of Plants, 

But to return; the two Lobes or Seed- 
Leaves, of which we have been ſpeaking, 
as ſoon as they have eſtabliſh'd the Root 
(contrary to the Opinion of Dr. Grez) 
grow fickly and yellow, and die away; and 

hat Recidivation and Aſcenſion of the Sp, 
which is fo neceſſary 1 in the Growth of the 
Plant, is perform'd in the Plume, Trunk, 
or Stalk of the Plant, at the Separation 
or Joint between the Root and the Stem, 
at (or ſomewhat above) F, F, (See Plate 1. 
Fig. 1.) being what uintinge and others 
call the Principle of Life, where the Juices 


of the Earth change their Nature, and 
embracc 
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3 embrace that of the Tree or Plant, rhro' 


which they paſs; but arrives to a till 
greater Degree of Perfection, by the ad- 


5 ditional Advantages that it receives, from 


the Sun, the Nitre which always hovers 
in the Air, and the Rains and Dews which 


deſcend from above; all which contribute 


very largely thereto, as it mounts up wards. 
And now let us look a little into the 
natural Structure of this Bean, and fee 
where it is that this Circulation, or ſpiral 
Motion can begin or end, there being no 
Ramifications diſcoverable, by the beſt Mi- 
croſcope that can be made, where that 
inviſible Work can poſſibly be perform'd. 
Indeed had there been any ſpiral Lines, 


which had been turn'd about in the Bean, 


ftom the Tops of thoſe Ramifications which 


are viſible at G, and which, after that 


long Journey, chey had made round the 
_ Parenchy ma of the Lobes, had join'd them- 
| ſelves to the Plume or Pedicle above II, II, 
then that Circulation, or ſpiral Motion, 


had been plain: But as there are not 
thoſe Ramifications, or Places of Return, 


| ſuch a Suppoſition mult be fictitious and 


impoſlible, and the Contenders for Circu- 


lation deſeated, in their firſt Attempts to 
prove it. 


They pretend, indeed, that the Sap cir- 
culates, and makes its Tour between the Cu- 
ticle 
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ticle and Parenchyma, or the outer ang jr. 
ner Skin of all Plants: But Mr. Hal; 1; 
others (as will in due Time and Place ap- 
pear) have from Experience fully dem. 
ſtrated the Impoſſibility of that. 

And thus far concerning the Opinion: 
of thoſe, who endeavour to maintain: 
conſtant and uniform Circulation of Gap 
in Trees. It is now but juſt to take! 
modeſt Survey of what others have ſaid ir 
Oppoſition to it. 

And the firſt in the Courſe of Time v. 
the memorable Qyintinye, whom we hare 
bur juſt mention'd, but ſhall now more 
tully quote. 

In his Reflections upon the Opinion of 
thoſe who maintain that Circulation, he 
(who was undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
Huſbandmen and Gardeners that ever wrote) 
Jays it down as his Opinion, « Thar, feſt, 
there is a Spring, a certain Rarefaction 
„in all Vegetables, which is the fit 
Mover in Vegetation. And, ſecondly, 
« That there is in every Plant a vital 
« Principle, which being a neceſlary 
« Agent, receives the firſt Effects of that 
* Rarefaction ; nor could he think of any 
other Compariſon fitter than that of 2 
Clock, which needs no more to fer it 
going, than the giving a little Jog to tht 
Pendulum; and that the Truth was, thut 


a 
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«© jr was impoſſible to make any pretend- 
cd Circulation conſiſtent with the Action 
« of the Roots, which extend du nſelves 
« daily boch in Length and "hnicknets, at 
« the very ſame Inſtant that they receive 
their Nouriſhment. And the Reaſons 
« that prevail'd with him, were thoſe 
ec which toilow : * 

« Firit, As to the Doubtfulneſs either 
« of what Time, or in what Place this 
« Circulation ſhould begin ; Secoadly, As 
« tothe Neceliity ot Advantage of it. And 
« Thirdly, Suppoſing ſuch a Circulation 
« ſhould be admitted, it was doubtful 
« whether there muſt be one general One 
* only in every Tree, or whether there 
« muſt be as many Circula tions, as there 
« are particular Branches. 

As for the Beginning of ſuch a Circula- 
tion, it mult certainly be at the very 
ſame Time, that the Roots begin their Ac- 
tion, and ſo muſt owe its very Beginning 
to the Influence of the Roots, and conſe- 
quently that there muſt be a Time (7. e. 
when there are no Roots) when there will 
be no Circulation. Now as the principal 
Reaſon for admitting this Hypotheſis of 
the Circulation of Sap i in Trees (as is in 
Animals) is drawn from the Necenity 
there is of Purifying the Blood, which 
would be in great Danger of Corrupt- 


(; ing 
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ing without fuch a Motion, it follow: 
that the very firſt Moment that Action (hi 
ceaſe, there muſt be of courſe, a genen 
Mortality of thoſe Trees, which ſhoy!: 
not at that Time happen to be in that Stare 
whatever the Cauſe of it might be; eithe 
from the Froſt which congeals the Juices; 
the Lying of the Tree out of Ground 
Ec. All which Suppoſitions are contrary 
Experience itſelf, from that infinite Number 
of Plants and Grafts, which are yearly aud 
daily ſent to, and imported from foreig 
Countries, without any Hurt, but wha 
comes from their being over-much dnl 
by Exceſs of Heat, or lying too long cu: 
of Ground. 

Bur, ſuppoſing that there was really ſu 
1 Cirenletion, and which commences 1! 
the fame Time with the Action of th: 
Roots; yet how will they be able to folre 
the Production of thoſe Branches which 
ſhoot forth in the Spring, without any 
Dependence upon the Roots; which is 
evident in all new-planted Trees, as wel 
as in thoſe which are digg'd up in the 
Winter, and left Iving on "the Lou * 
and that even Branches lopp'd off i 
Seaſon, and ſet up an End in the abe 
ww I * ſome Signs of Life, and put fort 1 
a bew weak Shoots in the Spring. 
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I: fine, how is it poflible for Circula- 
tiſts to clear up the Point of Circulation, 
in Almonds, Nuts, and other common 


Seeds, which tho' they ſhoot downwards 


in the Earth, yet do not cauſe any Pro- 
duction above Ground? When the Bulb of 
the Crawn Imperial will fend out Roots 
in Auguſt, but no Stalk ? And, on the 
contrary, when Tulips, Tuberoſes, &c. 
put out Stalks in the Autumn and Spring, 

but make no Enlargement of their Roc 


© below Ground, which they mult do, were 


Circulation the Caſe ? 

But, for a farther Demonſtration of the 
Impoſſibility of Circulation, it mult be 
admitted, according to them, that there 
are in every Branch three diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate Paſſages; two of them appointed by 
Nature, ſor the Going and Returning of the 
imperfect 8 Sap, and a Third for the Return 
of it again, when it is arriv'd at its in- 
tended Perfection. 

But where thoſe three diſtinct Paſſages 
are in a Cherry, or any other Fruit- Tree, 
is hard to find out: For, according to this 
Hypotheſis, the Sap muſt make a great 
many Journeyings forwards and back- 
wards, than which nothing can be more 
diſag reeable to Nature, who 1s very fim- 
ple in all her Operations. May it not 
therefore, with better Reaſon, be ſaid, 

8 2 that 
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that the Sap acquires its Perfection te 
Moment it arrives at the Roots, juſt 3 
Air is (by the Action of the Sun on it jn 


2 hot Day) which is too quick to ſupp se! 
But further: Suppoſing that Circulation 


was a Thing allow'd, and that it was ne. 


e or per fecting the Sap, yet ic N 
a Quiet!) which may well be aſk'd, ; 
inked: pon, where it is that it receives ti 
Per feQion: : It cannot be at its firſt Entrance 
into the Roots, becauſe, according to the 
Opinion of all Circulatiſts, it is there but 
in an imperfe& and undigeſted State; nor 
can it be at its Arrival at the Extremitic: 
becauſe there it has two Stages farther ty 
go; nor Can it be ſaid to be perfect in it 
Return to the Earth again, for then i 
would have no Need of any Aſcent up- 
wards again, but would certainly take uy 
its final Reſidence there: But if it ſhould 
aſcend, and expand 1wucli (according to Mr, 
Bradley) into Branches, Leaves, and Fruit, 
for what Reaſon is any Part of it to return 
again, or what becomes of the fupertiuou: 
Parr of it afterwards ? 

Again, ſuppoſing that the Top of the 
Branch, to which the Sap was to Nav: 
ariſen, were cut off; where, or in wii! 
Manner are the communicative Ways !! 
be found ? Or how is Nature to perfo, the 
Offices; and what would become of th: 


Co 
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i Lab which was deſign'd for Fruit, it it 
E ſhould be ſtopt in the Midſt of the Way, 
before it had come to its Journey's End ? 

: Circulate back again, it could not; be- 
cauſe the Continuity of Parts 1s cut oft: 

E Recidi, ate it might indeed; but that could 

not be much, che Roots being already re- 

plete of the Juices which they imbibe 
from the Earth. So that then there is no 

Room left for any Thing, bur the ſuper- 

fluous Juices to run over the End of the 

| amputated Bough, to evaporate into Air, 
or to fill the Boughs and Bark of the Tree, 


rn be — 


Vith its bleeding (11; ality. 


No body can take upon him to deny, but 
that there is a Circulation of the Blood | in 
Animals, the whole Anatomy and Struc- 
ture of their Bodies, being ſo exactly entire 
and perfect in every Excent and Part, fo 
as that there is neither any abrupt or de- 

fective Beginning or End of them. By 
that uniform Ligature, Connection, and 
Diſpoſition of the one to the other, they 
are ſo excellently well fitted for the Re- 
ception of the Blood and Spirits, which, 
by that Connection are kept from _ 
out of any of the extreme Parts of 
But a Tree, whoſe Encreaſe is form'd out- 
ward, and whoſe very Nature requires 
Circle upon Circle, and Acceſs upon Ac- 
cels, mult have its Veſſels open at the Ex- 
tremitics 
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tremities of the Branches. So that ther 
is no proper Analogy or Compariſon he. 
tween an Animal and a Tree, as the; 


who maintain Circulation would ws 
Hitherto we have argu'd from the! 

and Srems of Trees in general: But if ws 
apply it to a Slip with ſeveral Brancie 

ſet into the Ground, which happen : 
take, ſo as in Time to come to be! 
branched Tree, we muſt be forced to f 
that there is a particular Circulation i 
every ſuch Bough with its Branches to, 
which is ſtill more difficult to apprehench 
by how many more Partitions ſocsver there 
be, to the original Set or Bough. Tim 
when the Layer of a Vine, or any other 
Tree, is put into the Ground, and makes 
a new _ that Part of oo Lay mn viel 


of the Slip down the ſmalleſt) wil! ſoon 
be the thickeſt; this therefore mult 9. 
courſe be a new Circulation (the old on: 
being at an End) and fo ſuch a Soluto! 
would lead Mankind into an infinite Pro- 
greſſion, than which nothing can be more 
abſurd. 

As for thoſe who, from the Experiment 
of making an Inciſion into a Tree (as die 
Mr. Laurence beforemention'd) pretend ts 
prove the Intromiſſion of Sap into! the 


upper Part; or to defend the Circulat 
Gon 
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" Ko A chat Quantity of Liquor which will 
de plentifully run out of it, 'tis plain that 
on they build their Hypotheſis (as reaſons that 
© | Famous Practitioner, Quintinye) upon a 
8 ndy Foundation. 
por firſt, „If we either cut or break 
" off the Tops of any Plant, the Sap 
5 I wil, be ſeen plainly to guſh out in great 
F« Abundance from each of the Extremi- 
. tics, bubbling out of every Pore, as well 
"ny F< from that, which retain'd its Situation, 
0% Fc as from the other which was ſeparated 
end *« from the Original: And if the Incifion 
ra he made at the Bottom, there will run 
05 « Out,. not only ſome Part of that Sap 
3 « which is continually aſcending, but alſo 
a little of that, which being already 
og « upon its Riſe (and having, till then, been 
05 „ ſupported by the ſucceeding Sap) muſt 
* « of Neceſſity fall down, when deſtitute 
3 « of that aſcending Support and Founda- 


tion, of which it was depriv'd by ſuch 
f « an Incifion.” And that this cannot be 
called Circulation, fo properly as Deſcen- 
non, is viſible to the moſt incurious Ob- 
ſerver of Things, notwithitanding all (that 


oy P; eople wiio are fond of Novelties and 
r new By 2otheſes in Things) may endeavour 
* to maintain to the contrary. 

5 For, 
On Rellections on ſome Parts of Agriculture, Cap. xix. 


x 
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For, to conclude, * If this Incißo 
« (juſt mention'd) were a ſufficient Pro 
cc of this Aſcenſion, it muſt follow, th, 
« all the uppermoſt Sap muſt make j; 
« Way out at one ſimple Hole, as th; 
« Water does in any Veſſel into which 
« Tap is put: But Experience tells, thy 
« how many Inciſions ſoever are mad: 
either above or below the firſt, the $y 
ein its Recels will iſſue through them al 
« but (according to the Laws of Gtavin 
<« tion) moſt abundantly through the louet, 
« and in leaſt Quantity through te 
« higheſt; which would certainly not be 
« the Caſe, were there ſuch a Thing 18 1 
« due and regular Circulation of Sap in 
« Trees, as there is of Blood in Animal: 
in ſome Parts of which, ſuppoſe the 
« Head or Top, if an Inciſion is wade, 
« the Animal will (without ſtopping it) 
« bleed to Death immediately, whilit an 
ce Incition in other Parts, ſuppoſe they | 
« low, will bleed little or nothing at "all 
And thus much from La Quintinre and 
others, of ine Impoittbility there 15 cf 
Circulation, from Obſervations made 0n tix 
ſeveral Parts of a Tree, But all this 
nothing to what Mr. Ilales and others have 
diſcover'd, (contrary to this Hypotheſis 
from the great Perſpirations that a Plant 


makes, more than an animal Body does. 
VV 
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have already (e p. 16. of this 

T1y) hinted at the great Quantity of Juice 
Ws 60 and peripir'd by an Annual Sun- 
Flower, which is a Plant that requires a 
much greater Quantity of Nouriſhment than 
many other Plants do; and that when the 
Stem and Flower were three Foot and a half 
high (See Fig. 4. Plate 2 2.) and the Tops 
of "the Pot and Joints cemented fo faſt, 
that no Air could paſs through a final 
Glaſs-Tube of nine Inches long, which 
was fix'd purpoſely near the Stem of the 
Plant, and tho' Care was taken to put 
another Glaſs-Tube through which the 
Plant was water'd, and the Holes, I. L. 
at the Bottom of the Pot were alio ſtopt 
up, yet when the Por and Plant were 
weighed for fifteen ſeveral Days, and the 
Plant cut cloſe to the Leaden-Plate, and 
the Stump well covered with Cement, yet 
upon Weighing, it was found that there 
peripired through the unglaz'd porous 
1 two Ounces in every twelve Hours 
Day; which being allow'd in the dai— 

u Wei: ing the Por and Plant, tlie greateſt 
Perſpiration of twelve Hours in a Day, 
in very warm Weather, was found to be 
one Pound fourtcen Ounces ; the middle 
Rate of Perſpiration, one Pound four 
Ounces; the Perſpiration of a dry, warm 


Night, withour any ſenſible Dew, was a- 
H bout 
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bout three 1 but when any ſenfil]; 
(cho ſmall Dew) happen'd, the Perſpiraiy 
was nothing; and when a large Dew, 
ſome little Rain at Night happe 2nd, 0 
Plant and Pot were increaſed two or thre 
Ounces Weight, 

We ſhall paſs by what. that ingen 
Author obſerves concerning the Amplituc 
or Square of the Leaves of the du 
1 and the 3 Leng 2th, Uk 


Size. the Peruſal of which mult of . 
ceſſity take up too much of Ge Reader 
Time in this Place; and ſhall only obſer: 
that all Plants perſpire more or leſs i: 
cording to the Spungineſs and Extent 
their Leaves; and that Plants which ha: 
no Leaves (which is the Caſe of a Tree! 
the Winter Time) perſpire but very litt: 
nor do they draw much Nouriſhment fron 
below: But whoever would be more m— 
1:17ely inform'd in this Matter, _ co 
ſult the foreſaid Statichs, p. 5, 6, 7, 9,0, 
Cc. And, to return to the Compariſon be be 
tween a Man and a Plant, and of tt 
Juices that are imbib'd and peripir'd © 
both ; this Reverend and Worthy Auths: 
lays it down as a certain Truth, that t. 
Weight of a well-ſiz'd Man is equal to 21 
160%, and the Weight of the Sun-: owe: 


before 3 b; fo that the Weight of a = 
WI. 
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when compar'd to that of this Plant, is a 
100 to 3, Or a8 53 (ON. 

The Surface of a human Body (ſays he) 
is equal to 15 ſquare Feet, or 2160 Inches 
ſquare; the Surface of the Sun- lower, 

610 ſquare Inches; which, when com- 

21'd to the barface of a Man, is as 26 
0 10. 

The Quantity that is perſpir 'd by a Man 
in 20 Hours is, (if Dr.“ Rez 1s to be be- 
Yiev'd) 31 Ounces ; but the Quantity per- 
pir'd by a Plant is but 22 Ounces; ſo 
What the Perſpiration of a Man to that of 
a Sun-Flower, is as 141 to 100. 

Since then the Perſpiration of equal 
Areas in a Man and a Sun-Flower, are to 
each other as 165 to 50, or as 3 2 to 1; 
and fince the Degrees of Heat are as 2 to 
1; it is evident that the Quantity of the 
Areas of the Pores lying in equal Surfaces, 
in the Man and the Sun-Flower, are as 
10 to 1; it being apparent that the eva- 
porated Fluid will be as the Degrees of 
Heat, and the Sum of the Areas of the 
Pores taken together. 

By the Eftimation made by Dr. Keil, 
the Qua; tities of the ſeveral Evacuations 
of the Body, that he cat and drank every 
24 Hours, were 4 th. 10 5; and the Sun- 
Flower imbib'd and peripir'd in che fame 

H 2 Lime 
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Time 22 Ounces; ſo that a Man's Food! 
to that of a Plant, as 74 is to 22, or 

to 2; but when compar'd Bulk to Bal 
the Plant imbib'd 17 Times more Fog 
than the Man: for deducting. 5 f. ft 
the Fæces Alvi, there will ſtill remain 45 
5 5. of freſh Liquor, which enters: 
Man's Veins, and an equal Quantity paſe 
oft every 24 Hours; and then it will K 
found, that 17 Times more new Flui 
enters the Sap-Veſſels of the Plant, anc 
paiies off in 24 Hours, than there enten 
into the Veins of a Man, and paſſes oft h 
the ſame Time. 

And ſince compar'd Bulk for Bulk, : 
Plaut peripires 17 Times more than a May, 
it appcars very neceſſary, by giving it u! 
extentive Surface, to make a large Prov: 
ſion for the plentiful Perſpiration of the 
8 which has no other Way of di 
charging vuperfiuities ; whereas, there | 
Proviion made in Man, either by Swen 
Stool, or Urine, to carry off above half d 
what he takes in. 

For fince ncither the Surface of 1 
Man's Body is extenſive enough to caule 
a ſuthcient Exhalation, nor the adgitioi 
Wreak, ariſing from the Heat of his Blo 
of Poms enough to carry oft above hal 
that Fluid, which was neceſſary to be d di 


charg'd cvery 24 Hours; there was a Ne 
cc I;ty 
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E-fity of providing the Kidneys, to perco- 
late the other Halt through. And, where- 
As it is found, that ſeventeen Times more 
Juice enters (Bulk for Bulk) into the Sap— 
Neſſels of a Plant, than into the Veins of 
a Man, which goes off again in 24 Hours; 
Sc is apparent, that one Reaſon of this 
great Plenty of the freſh Particles, which 
is in the vegetable more than the animal 
Wody, is, or may be, becaute the Fluid, 
which is filtrated through the Roots im- 
mediatly from the Earth, is not near fo 
full freighted with nutritive Particles, as 
the Chyle which enters the Lacteals of 
Animals; which Detect it was neceſſary to 
ſupply by the Entrance of a much greater 
Quantity of Fluid, and the Motion of the 
dap is thereby much accelerated, which in 
the heartleſs Vegetable, would otherwiſe be 
very flow; it having probably a progreſſive, 
and (not a circulating Motion) as in Ant> 
mais: And, to conclude the Corollary, or 
Sum and Subitance of what that ſagacious 
Enquirer into vegetative Nature makes, 
as to the Subject of the Sap's Motion ; 
when it has firit paſs'd through thoſe thick 
and fine Strainers, that are placed for that 
Purpoſe between the Root and the Stem, 
being the Bark of the Root, «© We then 
* (lays he) find it in greateſt Quantitics, 
u the moſt lax Parts, between the Bark 

« and 
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and Wood, and that the ſame runs thre! 
the whole Tree. And if in the « 
Spring, the Oak and ſeveral other Tr 
were to be examined near the To! 
Bottom, when the Sap begins tn 
_ as to make the Bark exfily run « 

| believe it would be found th | 
me er Bark is firft moiſtened; 
the Bark of the top Branche 
grik to be moiſtened, if the i 
by the Bark: (As to the Vine.) | 
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Trees do daily imbibe an!; 
Now the Celerity of the Son miſt be 
very great, if that 25 tityv of Mozltare 
miſt 0 Ml. 'or mott : it) aſcent} to the 
Top of the Tree, then deſcend, and r- 
aſcend again, before it is carried off by 

Perſpiration. | 
The Defect of a Circulation in Vege— 
tables ſeems, in ſome Meaſure, to be 
ſupply'd by the much greater Quantity 
of Liquor, which the V egetables take 
in, than the Animal, „ vhereby its Mo- 
tion is accelerated; for by! {x periment 
we find the Sun- Flower (Bu Ik for Bulk) 
imbibes and peripires ſeventeen Times 
(+ more 
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more freſh Liquor = n a Man every 
r and eventy Ho 
Stegs, Nature's great Aim in Vege- 
s, being only that the vegetable Life 
e Cary d on and maintained, there was 
caſion to give its Sa ap that rapid 
lotion which was neceſſary for the 


1 


4 Bie Od of Animals. 


in Animals, it is the Heart which ſets 
the Blood in Motion, and makes it con- 


tinually Circulate 3 but in Vegetables we 


can Ciicover no wk er Cauſe of the Sap's 
Motion, bar the ſtrong Attraction of the 
capillary Sap-Veſſels, atiiſted by the briſk 


Undulations and Vibrations cauſed b 


* the Sun's Warmth, whereby the Sap is 


carried up 10 che Top of the talleſt 


* Trees, and is there perſpired off thro' 


the Leaves. But when the Surface of 
the Tree is gicatly diminiſhed by the 


* Loſs of its Leaves, then alſo the Perſpi- 


ration and Motion of the Sap are pro- 


* portionably diminiſhed, as is plain from 


abundance of Experiments. So that the 
aſcending Velocity of the Sap is princi- 
pally accelerated by the plentiful Per- 
Ipiration of the Leaves, thereby making 


Room for the fine c capillary Veſſels to 


exert their vaitly attractive Power, which 
Perſpirs tion is effected by the briſk rari- 
fying Vibrations of Warmth: A Power 

« that 


«c 
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that does not ſeem to be any ways wel 
adapted, to make the Sap deſcend fray 
the Tops of Vegetables by differs 
Veſiels to the Root. 

if the Sap circulated, it muſt nceds has: 
been ſeen deſcending from the upper Par 
of thoſe large Gaſhes which were cut i 
Branches ſet in Water, and with Column: 
of Water preſſing on their Bottoms in 
long glaſs Tubes, in Experit nent 43, and 
44. In both which Cafes, it is certan 
that great Quantities of Water paſſe 
thro' the Stem, ſo that ic muſt needs hare 
been ſeen deſcending, if the Return of the 
Sap downwards, were by Truſion or Pul. 
ſion, the Methods whereby the Blood i 
Avimalse 1 is return'd thro' the Veins tothe 
Heart; And that Pulſion, if there were a 
muſt neceſſarily be exerted with prod gion 
Force, to be able to drive the Sap through 
the bner Cap! larics. So that if there be: 
Return of the Sap downwards, it mul 
be by Attraction, and that a very power 
ful one, as we may ſec by many of ti 
Experiments, and particularly by Expe- 
riment 11. But it is hard to conceive 
what, ard where that Power is, wh 
can be equivalent to that Pro! 11101 : 


* ture has made for. the Atcent of t the 


Sap, in C onſequence ot the great Per 
ſpiration of the Leaves. 


4 
f 
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« The Initances of the jeſlamine-Tree 
and of the Paſſion- Tree, have been looke 


upon as ſtrong Picofo of the Circula- 
tion of the Sap, becauſe their Branches 
« which were far below the inoculated 


* 
a 


Bud, were gilded: But we have many 


© yihbie Proofs in the Vine, and other 


- 
* 


- 
* 


— 
PA 


ble=ding Trees, of the Sap's receding 


© back, and puſhing {or wands alternately, 
* ar different Times of the Day and Night. 


And there is great Reaton to think, that 


the Sap of all other Trees has ſuch an 


alternate, receding, and progreſſive Mo- 
tion, occaſioned by the Alteraacies of 


Day and Night, Warm and Cool, 


Moiſt and Dry. 

* For the Sap in ail Vegetables, does 
ves recede in {ome ineaſure from 
the Tops of Branches, as the Sun leaves 
them; becauſe its rarifying Power then 
ceaſing, the greatly rarified Sap, and Air 
mix'd with it, will condenſe, and take 
up leis Room than they did, and the 
Dew and Rain will then be ſtrong}: v 
imbib'd by the Leaves, as is AE 


from Experiment 42, and ſeveral 


* thers; whereby the Body and Spa 


of the Vegetables which have been 


much exhauſted by the great E Yapora- 


tion of the Day, may at Night im bibe 
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Sap and Dew "Hg the Leaves ; for by 
ſeveral Experiments in the firſt e 
Plants were found to increaſe conſider- 
ably in Weight, in dewy and moiſt 
Nights. And by other Experiments on 
the Vine in the third Chapter, it was 


found that the Trunk and Branches of 


Vines were always in an imbibing State 
cauſed by the great Perſpiration of the 
Leaves, except in the bleeding Seaſon; 
but when at Night that perlp ring 
Power ceaſes, then the contrary imb b 
ing Power will prevail, and draw the 
and Dew from the Leaves, as well 
as Moiſture from the Roots. 
« And we have a farther Proof of this 
in Experiment 12, where, by fixing 
mercurial Gages to the Stems of ſeveral 
Trees, which do not bleed, it is found 
that they are always in a ſtrongly im- 
bibing State, by drawing up the Mercu- 
ry ſeveral Inches: Whence it is ealy to 
conceive, how ſome of the Particles 
of the gilded Bud, in the inoculated 
Jeſſamine, may be abſorbed by it, and 
thereby communicate their gilding Mi- 
aſma to the Sap of other Branches; 
eſpecia ly. when ſome Months after the 
Inoculation, the Stock of the inoculet- 
ed ſeſſamine is cut off a little above the 


Bud; whereby the Stock, which was 
10 the 


r 
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the counteracting Part to the Stem, be- 
ing taken away, the Stem attracts more 
vigorouſly "Wk the Bud. 

« Another Argu ment for the Circulation 
of che Sap, is, that ſome Sorts of Graffs 
will infect and canker the Stocks they 
are grafted on: But by * Experiment 
12, and 37, (ig. 0.) where mercurial 
Gages were fix d to freſh- cut Stems of 
Trees, it is evident that thoſe Stems 


were in a ſtrongly imbibing State; and 


conſequently, the canker'd Stocks might 
very likely draw Sap from the Graff, as 
well as the Graff alternately from the 


Stock; juſt in the fame Manner as Leaves 


and Branches do from each other, in 
the Viciſſitudes of Day and Night. And 
this imbibing Power of the Stock is ſo 


great, where only ſome of the Branches 
of a Tree are grafted, that the remain- 


ing Branches of the Stock will, by their 


: ſtrong Attraction, ftarve TAE Grafts ; 
* for which Reaſon it is uſual to cut off 
* the greateſt Parr of the Branches of the 


Stock, leaving only a few ſmall ones to 
draw up the Sap 


« The Inſtance of the Ilex grafted up- 


"on the Eugliſu Oak, ſeems to afford a 


very conſiderable Argument againſt a 


* Circulation. For if there were a free 


I 2 « uniform 


* Hales Statick s P. 43, and p. 115. 
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vniform Circulation of the Sap through 

the Oak and liex, why ſhould the 
Leaves of the Oak fail in Winter, and 
not thote of the Ilex? 

Another Argument, againſt a uniſorm 
Circulation of the Sap in Trees, as in 
Animals, may be drawn from an Expe— 
riment on a Vine, where it was found 
by the three mercurial Gages fix'd 9 
the ſame, that while {ome of its Branches 

changed their State of protruding In 
into a Staie of imbibing, others con- 

tinued protrud ing of Sap, one nine, 2nd 
ay other a irtcen Days longer. 

In Lowtherpe's Abridgment of the Phi- 
oſophical Trantacti ions, * 1s reciced an 
Experiment * Mr. Brot! ertou's, vis. \ 
young Huzel N, (Fg. 8.) was cut into 
the Body at N. VA with a deep Gath; 
the Parts of the Body below ar Z, and 
above at X, were cleſt upwards and 
downwards, and the Splinters X, Z, by 
Wedges were opt off from touching 
cac n 0 cher, or the reſt of the Body. The 
following Year, the upper Splinter X. 
was grown very much, but the lower 

Splinter ＋, did not grow, but the reſt 
Of the Bay grew, as if there had been 
no Galli made: I have not yet ſucceed- 

« ed 


# C- —_— YO. C oheo Tn: ire of 
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ed in making this Experiment, the 


Wit ad having broken at X, Z, all the 
Trees I pr repared for it : But if there 
was a Bud at X, which ſhot out Leaves, 
and none at Z, then by Experiment 41, 
tis plain that thoſe Leaves might draw 
much Nouriſhment thro' X, and there- 
by make it grow; and I believe, if vice 
verſa, there were a leaf-bearing Bud at 
J, and none at X, that then the Splin— 
ter Z, would grow more than X. 

« The Rcaſon of my Conjecture, I 


ground upon this Ex periment, v2. I 
© choſe two AN 8 of a Dwarf 


Pear Tree, L, L. A, (Fig. 9, 10.) At 


three quarters pe an Ich diſtance, I 


took half an Inch breadth of Bark off 


* each of them, in ſeveral Places, vig. 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, 12, 14; every one of 
the remaining Ringlets of Bark had a 
leaf {-bearing Bud, which produced Leaves 
the following Summer, except the Ring- 


let 13, which had no ſuch Bud. The 


* Ringlets ꝙ and 11, of A, A, grew and 


ik 


ſwelled at their Bottoms, till Auguſt ; 


* but the Ringlet 13, did not increaſe at 
* all, and in Auguſt, the whole Shoot 


A, A, wither'd, and died; but the Shoot 
L, L, lives and thrives well, each of its 
© Ringlets {welling much at the Bottom: 
© Which Swe cllings at their Bottoms, muſt 

be 


* 
* 
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be attributed ro ſome other Cauſe thy 


the Stoppage of the 
downwards, becauſe in the Shoot L, I 
its Roca downwards 


Botton No 
Revrel 


at the 
* . 


- 


the 


ents 


Ialves 
ner 
Ninglet 
wards at X, X, and ſhooting dow -nward: 
and ſwelling much more 

we may obſery 8 


eding Year, 


2 R 


f the prec 
Interſtices X R, 
ſeen, 
Ringlets of 


between the 
Favourers of a Circulation ſuppo!; 
ſeems evident from hence, viz. that! 


y * nels U * otr 
LINE S143 T% — Hog KC! {1 


44 


Sap in its Return 


18 Intercept: ol 
three ſeveral Times, by cutting away th; 
- ck 80-3, , ©. The larger "and mor 
hriving the leaf-bearing Bud was, an! 
— more Leaves it had on it, ſo mud 
the more did the adjoining Bark fy! 


Profile d 
one of the Diviſions in (Fig. 9.) ſplit in 
; in which may be ſeen the Man. 
of the Growth of the laſt Year: 


of Wood, ſhooting a little up: 


at T9) Z; when 
that what is ſhot end- 
ways, is plainly parted from the Wor: 
by the narron 
3 11 
vhence it ſhou!: 
that the Growth of yearly new 
Wood coaſiſts in the ſhoot 
ing of their Fibres lengih-ways under t. 
Bark. That the Sa 1p docs not delicend 
Bark and the Wood, as tit 


For three or fob 


Inches breadth quite round, the Bleedi 5 
f the Tree pe that bared Place . 


4 my. 


Lg 


* 


1 


much abate, which ought to have the 


« But the Reaſon of the Abatement of 
the Bleeding in this Caſe may well be 
* accounted for, from the manifeſt Proof 
we have in theſe Experiments, that the 
Sap is ſtrongly attracted epwards by the 
vigoraus Operation of the Perſpiring 
Leaves, and attracting Capillaries: But 
when the Bark is cut off for ſome 
Breadth below the bleeding Place, then 
the Sap which is between the Bark and 
the Wood below that diſbarked Place, 
is deprived of the ſtrong attracting 
Power of the Leaves, &c. and conſe- 
quently the bleeding Wound cannot be 
: wpplied 10 faſt with Sap, as it was be- 
tore the Bark was taken of 

Hence alſo we have 2 Hint for 2 pro- 
bable Conjecture, why in the alternately 
diſbarked Sticks, I. L., A, A, (Fig 8, 9. 
* the Bark ſwelled more at the upner Part 

- FI 

* of the diſbarked Plc: s, than at the 
lower, vis. becauſe thaſe lower Parts 
“were thereby deprived of the Plenty | 
* Nouriſhmenr, which was brovght ro the 
upper Parts of thoſe diſbarked Places. 
by the ſtrong Attraction of the Leaves 
on the Buds, Sc. of which we have 
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a further * in the Ringlet q 

Bark, N“. 13. (Vg. 10.) which Rino 

did not 1w Cl or grow at either Fu 
being not only depriv d of the Attrxc. 
tion of the ſuperior Leaves, by th 
bared Place, N“. 12. but alſo Withou 
any Leat-Bud of its own, whoſe branch. 
ing Sap-Veſſels, being like thoſe of othe: 
Leaf-Buds rooted downwards in the 
V/ood, might thence draw Sap, for the 
Nouriſhment ot ittelf, and the adjoining 
Bark, N“. 13. But had theſe rooting 
Sap-Veſſels run upwards, inſtead d 
downwards, tis probable, that in tha 
Caſe the upper Part of each Ringer of 
Bark, and not the lower, would hare 
ſwelled, by having Nouriſhment there- 
by brought to it from the inmoll 
Wood. 

« We may hence alſo ſee the Reaſon 
why, when a Tree is unfruitful, it | 
brought to bear Fruit, by the taking 
Ringlets of Bark off from its Branches, 


viz, becauſe thereby a leſs Quantity ot 


Sap ariſing, it is better digeſted and pre- 
pared for the Nouriſhment of che Fruit, 
which from the greater Quantity of Oi, 
that is uſually found in the Seeds, and 
their containing Veſſels, than in 0 
Parts of Plants, ſhews that more Sul 
phur and Air are requiſite for their Fro 


X , 
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* duction, than there is for the Produc- 


ion of Wood and Leaves. 

« Bur the moſt conſiderable Objection 
againſt this Progreſſive Motion of the 
Sap without a Circulation, ariſes ſrom 
hence, v/2z. Thar it is to precipitate a 
Courſe, for a due Digeſtion of the Sap, 
in order to Nutrition: Whereas, in Ani- 
mals Nature has provided, that many 
Parts of the Blood ſhall run a long 
Courſe, before they are either applied 
to Nutrition, or diſcharged from the 
Animal, 

But when we conſider, that the great 
Work of Nutrition, in Vegetables as 
well as Animals, (I mean after the Nu- 
triment is got into the Veins and Ar- 
teries of Animals) is chiefly carried on 
in the fine capillary Veſſels, where Na- 
ture ſelects and combines, as ſhall beſt 
ſuit her different Purpoſes, the ſeveral 
mutually attracting nutritious Particles, 


* which were hitherto kept disjoin'd by 


the Motion of their fluid Vehicle ; we 
ſhall find that Nature has made an a— 
bundant Proviſion for this Work in the 
Structure of Vegetables; all whoſe Com- 
poſition is made up of nothing elſe but 
innumerable fine capillary Veſſels, and 


* glandulous Portions or Veſicles. 
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Upon the whole, I think we have, fron 
ce theſe Experiments and Obſervations, (uf. 
« ficient Ground to believe that there; 
* no Circulation of the Sap in Vegetable, 
ce notwithſtanding, many ingenious Per. 
* ſons have been induced to think then 
« was, from ſeveral curious Obſervation; Þ © 0 
e and Experiments, which evidently prove, Þ * 
e that the Sap does in ſome Meaſure -. 
te cede from the Top towards the lowe: Þ © 
Parts of Plants, whence they were vin 
good Probability of Reaſon induced 1 
think that the Sap circulated. 

The likelieſt Method effectually and 
* convincingly to determine this Difficul- 

* ty, whether the Sap circulates or not, 
would be by ocular Inſpection, if that 
t could be attain'd: And I ſee no Reaſon 
* we have to deſpair of it, ſince by the 
great Quantities imbib'd and perſpir d, 
«© we have good Ground to think, that 
« the progreſſive Motion of the Sap i 
« conſiderable in the largeſt Sap- Veſſels of 
the tranſparent Stems of Leaves: And 
if our Eyes aſſiſted with ME 
could come at this defirable Sight, | 

* make no doubt but that we ſhould fee 
„the Sap which was progreſſive in the 
** Hear of the Day, would on the Coming 
« on of the cool Evening, and the falling 
Dew, be retrograde in the ſame Veſſels,” 


rea 


| of the Etymology, contemplative, 
F civil, and ſacred Uſes of Woods, 
Groves, and Foreſts; aud of the 
proper Choice of Soil, and Cul- 
ture proper for raiſing of Timber, 
Underwood, &c. To which is pre- 
f d an Abſiraf of ſeveral In- 
ſlitutions, yet wanting, for the 
Encouragement of Planting, and 
Preſervation of Timber - Trees 
from thoſe Depredations and 
Waſtes, which are generally com- 
mitted by unsRilful Woodmen, 
CC, 


o O omit a great deal Intro. 
wich might be ſaid lion. 
of the Etymology, Sacredneſs, 
and Uſes of Groves, Woods, 
Foreſts, Cc. (as being al- 
ready ſumm'd up by one of the greateſt 
K 2 Peus 
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Pens of the laſt * Century ;) it is ſullicie; 
to obſerve, that they were heretofore re. 
ver'd for their ſacred, as well as civil Utes, 
Woods, and Foreſts (as writes that cel. 
brated Author) being not only the 917. 
nal Habitations of Men, but the firſt (c. 
cation of that Elegance and Polity, which 
have all along diſtinguiſh'd them frun 
Beaſts; their Sytoe, Lacs, and Nems; 
having all of them Derivations, which 
+ denoted the Silence and Sacredneſ; of 
thoſe Places: Sylva having its Derivation 
(as lay ſome) a filend: ; Lucus, a non luci. 
and Nemus, from the Greek Word 
vis, which Heſychius tranſlates Licun 
Arberibus denſum; SYLV. SACRæ&, or Place 
conſecrated to Holy Uſes, nor only by the 
Promoters of the Gentile Theology, bu 
by the Patriarchs rhemlelves ; and that 
Paradiſe itſelf was but a Kind of Nemor- 
ous Temple, or Sacred Grove, where the 
religious Ages were to adminilter their ha 
and ſacred Rites in, as being in their own 
Nature, more apt to compole the Mind, 
and fit it for ſacred Contemplation = 
naked, open, frequented Places are) f is What 
the Wri iters of all Ages agree in. 

Theſe divine and pious Advantages ad- 


ded to the Pleaſure that all wiſe Lad vir- 
tuous 


Wn 


* Frehyn, Cap. xl. p. 252, Sf tg. t Vi Ety- 
molt al on, p. 507 Ec. 
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tuous Men naturally take in raiſing and 
planting of Woods, Walks, and Foreſts, 
with their own Hands, 1s the Occaſion of 
this Preliminary Diſcourſe ; which follow- 
ing that Philoſophical Eflay on the Growth 
of Trees, which goes before, may proba- 
bly introduce both the Theory and Practice 
of Planting, to a much greater Degree of 
Perfection, than it has yet been: And one 
of the principal Eſſays of the foregoing 
Numbers being taken up, in an Abſtract of 
thoſe Laws, which have for ſeveral Ages 
took Place in this and other well-conſti- 
tuted Governments ; this which follows 
(conſequential thereto) may allo, 'tis hum- 
bly hop'd, be not improperly brought 1n, 
in this Place, tending, as it does, to the 
beſt and moſt uſetul Methods of raiſing 
the ſeveral Species of Timber and Under- 
wood (whether foreign or domeſtick) 
which are of uſe in Britain, and proemial 
thereto; of the Nature and due Prepara- 
tion of the Soil, proper for each particu- 
lar pecies; the Choice of the Seed, Cul- 
ture, Pruning, Uſes and Profits ariſing 
therefrom ; preceded alſo by a Scheme of 
leveral uſeful Regulations, yet wanting, for 
the farther Encouragement, Security, and 
Improvement of timber, fruit, and other 
Trees, planted for Ornament, Shade, 

Shelter, 


(70) 
Shelter, and Uſe; may not be an unuſcfy 
Entertainment for this and other Paper, 
We ſhall not detain ourſelye 
8 or Readers, with a long Recit| 
ber uſually of the many and too juſt Com. 
Fine on plaints, which have for may 
Tears paſt been made, concern 
ing the great Havock and Devaſtation 
that have almoſt every where been made di 
Timber; and the total Neglect that ha 
till within theſe few Years, taken plac: 
in the railing and planting more; nor of 
the melancholy Apprehenſions which mi 
ny honeft well-meaning Men entertain 
concerning that fatal Decay, that may in 
Time happen (either by Age, or other 
Misfortune) to the Royal Navy, (that Bu- 
wark and Glory of the Britiſb Nation;) a 
Decay, that few but thoſe who vii the 
Maritime Counties of Britain, can have 
any juſt Notion of; but ſuch a one as, 
added to the inteſtine unhappy Diviſions dt 
Britain, may one Day or another, make her 
a Prey to thoſe Powers, ſhe has ſo long, and 
ſo juſtly deſpis'd. 

For tho' it muſt be acknowledg'd, that 
that excellent Act of Parliament which 
was made in the Reign of King Willian, 
(recited in the laſt Monthly Eſſay) hath 
an exceeding good Effect; there being, 4 


this Time, ſeveral Thouſands of young 
Oaks, 
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Oaks, and other Timber Trees, growing 
in thoſe new encloſed Plantations, which 
were then, and ſince that Time, in the 
new Foreſt fenced in; and which containing 
about 10, 15, or 20 Foot of Timber ac 
the leaſt (in each Tree) make a goodly 
Appearance, and will within this 40 or 50 
© Years be of great Uſe in the Reparation 
of the Naval Force of Great Britain; yet 
# conſidering that theſe, and all other of his 


Majeſty's Woods and Foreſts (large as they 
are) cannot be a ſufficient Stock to main- 


* tain and keep the Royal Navy in Repair 


for any long Continuance of Time, with- 


cout having Recourſe to the Plantations of 
| private Perſons for Aſſiſtance; it ſeems ab- 


ſcolutely neceſſary, that there ſhould not 


only be more Waſte Lands enclos'd for the 
raiſing of young Timber, and ſtronger Laws 


made for the Preſervation of that which is 


thriving and middle-aged, than any which 


are yet made; and that there be (accord- 


ing to the Examples of other Nations) 
proper Perſons appointed, who ſhall ſee 
that there is no Waſte committed, even 
in Woodlands not belonging to the Crown, 
as well as on thoſe that do; and that they 
have a negative coercive Power to hinder 
the fame for a Time at leaſt, 'till good Rea- 


bons are given why ſuch a Stoppage ſhould 


not have its laſting Effect; at leaſt, that 
there 


of. 


A Scheme of 
Regulations 
proper for the 
Preſerving of 


Timber. 


Cay. 


Subject, 


the Debauchec, 


6 


there ſhould be Men of Integrity an 
Judgment which ought to be adviſed, an; 
conſulted with on this Occaſion, frems very 
equitable and juſt, But how, and i in wha 
Manner thoſe Regulations ought to be 
and who the Perſons are, to "whom the 
Care of ſuch Aftairs ſhould be committed 
is an Undertaking too copious, as well x 
roo dangerous for any one, or even ay 
Set of private Perſons, poſitively to dif 
cuſs. However, the following ones apper 
at firſt Sight to be highly reaſonable, x 
leaſt the beſt that can at preſent be thought 


Firſt, then, That there be 
eſpecial Care taken for th: 
Preſervation of all ſuch Tim: 
as ſhall yet be found 
ing and Growing, bot 
on Crown and private Lands ; | 
every County there may be Perſons ap 
pointed by Act of Parliament, or a Com. 
miſſion under the Great Seal (as Comm 
ſiones of Sewers are) to ſee that no Wat 
be made of Timber; 
but what 1s at its füll Growth, or in Dt 
And tho' this may be ſupposd to be 
a great Invaſion of the Liberty of a Brit 
who will be apt to aſk why | he 
can't do what he will with his own; a 
whoſe Extravagance Þ ha 


and none cut down, 
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oblig'd him to commit thoſe abominable 
Devaſtations and Waſte, which are too 
common, will undoubredly be of that 
Number; yet the Glory of the Publick, 
and the Sccurity of a Nation, ought to 
ut-balance ſuch weak Objections - and 
ſuch Perſons may as well ſpurn at, and 
find Fault with a Lord Chancellor: for 
granting proper Injunctions; or with the 
Makers of thole ineffective Laws already 
in Being, againſt the riotous Committers 
of Waſte, as they may againſt any new 
Regulations, which it is plain are fo no- 
toriouſly wanted. Tis true, Heirs at Law, 
in all entail'd Eſtates, have a proper Re- 
medy at Law; but how expos'd Etlates 
are in Minorities, or when avaricious 
Widows or Debauchees reign, is too melan- 
choly a Truth; but if Commitlioners pre- 
ding over ſuch Affairs ſhould be thought 
4 Grievance, yet Inſtitutions may be made, 
and greater Penalties laid on the Evaders, 
or Abuſers of thoſe Laws which are now 
in Being ; and fuch Forfeitures allow'd to 
the Proſecutor, or Proſecutors, as ſhall re- 
imbufſe him, or them, for his, or their 

Trouble and Expences in that Affair. 
Conſequential to this, great Care ought 
to be alſo taken, in the Second Place, in the 
Fant ting of more Wood, eſpecially, in all 
-enclos'd Lands, which are for the 
L moſt 
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moſt Part (for the Sake of ready Money| 
converted into Tillage, or Paſture, with- 
out any one Step taken, towards the Plant. 
ing or Preſervation of Timber ; and that 
the Fencers in of every hundred Acres of 
Land fo enclos'd for Arable or Paſture, be 
oblig'd to encloſe 5 or 10 for Timber; and 
that Cattle be kept our of ſuch enclogd 
Lands for a certain Term of Years, ſuch 
a one as is limited in the aforeſaid Act of 
King William the Third (of Glorious Me- 
mory) which relates to the new Firs, 
Tc 

In the Third Place, conſequential to the 
Articles foregoing, alſo it ought to be 
ſtipulated, that no Perſon (whether of the 
Nobility, or private Gentlemen) be per- 
mitted ro cut down, grub, or ſtock up 
any Timber Trees, or Woods of Timber, 
under full Growth, except they ſtand in 
Avenues, Sc. (without the Inſpection and 
.cave of the Perſons ſo authoriz'd as be- 
tore) or at the Growth of g or 10 Foot in 
Circumference when meaſur'd at the Bot- 
om; it being too notoriouſly known, that 
there have been ſeveral Falls of young 
Timber Trees; which if they had been 
iuffered to have remain'd to a proper 
Growth, might have been very ſerviceable 
to the publick; which have been ſome- 


times fell'd, when they were not a get 
an 
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and at others, not above 6 or 8 Inches 


Diameter. 
Conſequential to theſe Inſtitutions, and 


W Injunctions, alſo it might, in the Fourth 


Place, be enacted, That all Owners of 

Woods (at the Time and Seaſon of their 
. \ r CO * 17 

cutting and felling of the Underwood) be 

oblig'd to leave ſtanding 20 (at leaſt) of 


the beſt young thriving Trees, that are to 


be found on each Acre of Wood ſo cut or 
fell'?, if there be not ſo many already 
ſtanding and growing at the Time of 
Cutting, and thoſe to be preſery'd until 
they be of the Growth aforeſaid ; for 
moſt of the Woods in England have, for 
this 50 or 60 Years laſt paſt, receiv'd ſuch 
mortal Blows from the Hands of undiſ- 
tinguiſhing villainous Wood wards, that tis 
well if ever it is recovered again. And 
tho' the Statutes (recited in N“. 2, 3.) 
which were made in the Reigns of Henry 
the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, directed 
that at every Fall of Timber, there ſhould 
be 12 Storers, or Standrils left growing 
on every Acre of Wood-Land throughout 
theſe Realms, yet thoſe wicked Wretches, 
tho' they have in ſome meaſure kept 19 
the Letter, yet have they evaded the true 
Meaning of thoſe Laws, having, tis true, 
left the Number of Standrils or more, 
which the Statute directs, though not the 

L 2 old 
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vid ones; but inſtead of them have cut 
down thoſe that were reſerv'd before; and 
at the next Fall, even thoſe they left the 
laſt Felling have not eſcap'd, and only 2 
new Race of ſmall Standrils left in their 
Room. Therefore, if proper Proviſion 


be not made, to put the true Intention of 


the Statute in Force, there can be no Fn- 
creaſe of Timber Trees expected. 

Lajlly, The laſt and beſt Methods that 
can poſſibly be found out, for the obliging 
of the Owners of Eſtates to plant, ought 
to be put in Practice. And fince Timber 
Trees are by due Obſervation found to de- 
Cay apace, as well as be cut away and 
deftroy' d in an unprofitable Manner; it 
highly behoves ev ery good Hu ade in 
not only to maintain and prelerve ſuch 
Trces as remain, but voluntarily co plant 
more; and fince there is ſuch an univerſal 
Inclination to cut down, and that no Fore- 
ſig Sht, Wit, and Providence can prevent it, 


the \mthority of the Legiſlature ith if 


Ss to intefpaſe: and conſtrain Men (23 
well Lords as Tenants) in the Prof ſeculon n 
of this ſo uſe FF a Work: For if the RI. gs 
and Qucens, and Kingdom of Eng/an. J in in 
the Reigns of Henry and Elizaveth were 
o ſenſible of the Want of Timber, which 
was like to be in their Days (which 1s 
now near 150 Years ago) much more 
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ought the Governors of this preſent Age 
to think ſo, and to regard it as a Matter 
of great Importance and Concern. For 
alchough in tormer Ages, from the Time 
that the Romans firſt conquer'd Britain, to 
the Conqueſts made by the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans; and after that, for many 
Years, even 'till towards the Reformation, 
the felling, grubbing, or ſtocking up of 
Trees, did prove a great Benefit, to the 
Nation, by the making of Room for Men, 
Corn, and Cattle; yet it is evident even 
to a Demonſtration) t that Men have gone 
too far in the cutting down of Timber, and 
clearing away of Wood, in order to make 
Room for more Tillage (and conſequently 
more ready Money by and that univerial 
ſtocking up of Wood, and overthrowing 
of Timber has produc'd ſuch a Scarcity ot 
It, as will hardly ever be made up again, 
ſo long as there continue freſh Demands 
for Iron and Coal Works; fo that one 
Piece of Huſbandry (for the Sake of pri- 
vate and immediate Ends) is abandon'd for 
the Sake of another, which tho' nor leſs 
expedient at preſent than this is, yet it 
threatens ſuch a grievous Weakening to 
the Naval Force ot thoſe Kingdoms, That 
may, one Time or another (as already men- 
tion d) end in their Deſtruction, 
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Theſe Things being duly premis'd, ys 
come in the next Place, to conſider hon 
to retrieve theſe Misfortunes, in the Re. 
pleniſhing of waſte Grounds with Wocd 
and to lay down ſuch Rules for the Choice 
of the Soil, Seed, Sets, Cc. which are u 
repleniſh them, and of the Methods y 
be taken in Sowing, Planting, Pruniny 
them, Sc. as will, 'tis hop'd, render thi 
Eſſay the moſt uſeful of any yet publiſh 
on this Head. 

8 In a former Eſſay on Earth, 
ral Signs of we have conſider'd it in a Phi 
Land proper loſophical Senſe, as it is the 
— Planting Nidus, Neſt, or Foundation, 

where Nature lodges all her 
prolifck Offspring (and which participa- 
ing of all the other Elements, of Water, 
Sun, and Air, carries on the great Work 
of Vegetation :) So we now conſider it n 
a practical Senſe, and conſider firſt the 
Nature of Grounds in general, and then 
alſo in particular, of Earths both barren 
and fruitful, on which Trees may be 
planted, 

All Soils are either ſimple or compound- 
cd; ſimple are Clays, Sands, or Graves 
compound Earths are a Mixture of ſeve- 
ral Sorts or Kinds together: Clays, Sand, 
and Gravels, are ſometimes very good for 
one Thing (tho' often very naught #0! 
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Fcnocher.) To make a proper Judgment 
therefore of them; the beſt Way is to 
us, and conſider what Sort of Contexture 
1 they are of, and what Bottom they have; 
br if too tif then the Roots of moſt 
Kind of Trees will rot; and it too ſandy, 
; they'll dry up and die away. And indeed, 
Ino Body ſhould ever attempt to plant, 
mat has not, with a Spade, or an Augur 
aach as Coal-Workers have) try'd what 
Veins and Strata's of Earth there are that 
lie below: And where the Ground is not 
$ (allow, but either a ſtrong, hearty Loam, 
| r g0ʃ 1 natur'd Clay; or * of a marly, 
Ich nalky, unctuous, rich Subſtance, there 
ou may plant with Safety and Pleaſure: 
on the contrary, let the Face of the 
EF Ground appear never ſo ſpecious and well, 
Fit the Bottom (for three or four Foot 
I 6:<p) be a poor, hungry, jejune Sand, or 
W 2 huſky, dry Gravel; or if it be a ſwam- 
pr, moraſſy, boggy Ground, or a tenacious 
I bold ding Clay; unleſs thoſe Cauſes can be 
quite carry'd off, which is not (except it 
lies on a declining Plan) very eaſily done, 


* 


bea can expect no Good from Planting of 
15 | Trees there; and perhaps the endeavour- 
* ing to remedy the Evil, will coſt much 


more Money, than the buying the Fee- 
1 mple of ſo much Land in another Place. 


Fo Again, 
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Again, the Goodneſs or Badneſs d 
Ground may be known by its Offeprin 
or Production. Some Grounds natural 
produce Weeds of ſeveral Kinds, as Mal. 
lows, Nettles, Hemlock, and the like 
and theſe are the general Signatures of 
rich Soil. 

Other Sorts of Soil or Ground there are 
which are of a different Character from 
the others, which produce Daifies, Hoy 
Clover, Charnock, Muſtard, &c. and thei; 
alſo are often pretty good Soils to foy 
Seed in: And it is generally obſerv'd, that 
where Weeds or Graftes do naturally groy 
the ſtrongeſt, there the Earth is undoubr- 
edly the richeſt and moſt fruitful. Bu: 
although all the Grounds before recited, 
may be good for Graſs or Corn, yet the 
Planter may (as before hinted at) be de- 
ceiv'd, if he ſearch not deeper into the 
Bowels of the Earth; it being a well. 
known Truth, that there are a great mi 
ny Trees of great Magnitude and Worth, 
which have grown on Earth that has (as to 
the outward Face of it) been ever very 


* 


harren, and where Corn or Graſs would 
not come to much: On the other Hand, 
there are, and have been many ſmall Trees, 
of little Worth, growing on Ground: 
which, to outward Appearance, were hear- 
rv and ſtrong ; and thoſe Trees all thc 
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while, (tho of the ſame Age, or older than 
the others of much greater Magnitude or 
Bulk,) were ſmall and good for little ; and 
ic may be ſet down as a certain, undeni- 
able Truth, confirm'd from Experience, 


that many Grounds may be good for Corn 


or Graſs, or the Planting of ſmall, ordina- 


ry Fruit-Trees, which has but 6 or 

Inches Depth of good Earth, whilſt 
Foreſt- Trees that root deep, ought to 
have almoſt as many Feet, if not as fine 
W Soil, yet that which is ſtoney, or chalky, 


or mix'd with Loam, rich Sand, or Gra- 


vel. 


Secondly, Another Character of barren 
Earth, is when, inſtead of Graſs, which 


| ſhould always be green, rank, and thick, you 


find it that which is pale and thin, ſomething 
blewiſh, and much Moſs mixt amongſt it, 
or when the Ground is cover'd with 
Heath, or in ſome Places with Broom or 
Fern; all theſe are great Signs of Barren- 
neſs, eſpecially, when the Weeds or Rub- 
biſß, which are mix'd amongſt it, are 
ſmall; becauſe, agrecable to what has been 
hinted at before, the ranker your Weeds 
and Herbage are, the richer is your Soil, 
and the properer to plant Foreſt-Trees 

in. 
There are other Characters of barren 
rounds, which proceeding from the Si- 
M tuation 
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tuation or Climate, are thoſe, which lying 
towards the North, and in waſte, ble 
Places, are out of the Reach of the Sun, 
or upon the Borders of ſome rempeſtuoy 
Sea: On the one (the Soil being poor) ever 
Thing is chill'd (by the Coldneſs of th; 
Northern Winds;) and on the other, bythe 
Storms and ill Vapours, which ariſing from 
the Sea, are call'd Sea-Haws, and as ſuch 
poiſon and ſtarve the Ground, and all the 
Herbs which grow upon it. And, if Trees 
or Shrubs do ariſe to any ſmall Degree d 
Height, yet the Violence of the Sea-Wind 
(eſpecially thoſe which proceed from the 
Weſtern-Ocean) are ſo conſtant, and 5 
great, that it makes them grow all leaning 
towards the Landward, half-headed, ſcrub- 
ed, and leaning, as if ſenſible of the In 
jury, that they receive from the Salt-Water, 
and ſuppoſing, as it were that their reclining 
Heads, would free them from the Inju- 
rics of that ill- natur'd Poſition. And te- 
markable enough it is, that the very Leaves 
of the Trees which grow in Avenues, Cc 
within ſeveral Miles of the Sea (in Kent 
and other Places on the Sea-Coaſt) are 
loaded, as it were, with Salt, which pro- 
ceeds from the Sea, and which does 2 
creat Meaſure (if not entircly) obſtruct 
chat Perſpiration which is neceſſary for 
all Sorts of Trees, 5 
Ut 
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But to return from this Di- 


9 


f greſſion, when the Ground „ 
lies very high and mountainous, proceeds often 
: and is very ſtoney and rocky, 3 
) theſe alſo, are exteriour Signs RE 
© BY of Barrenoefs. Norwithſtanding which, 
come of thoſe Kind of ſtoney, rocky Grounds 
: may have good Earth underneath ; and if fo 
: be, that the Rock be not an entire undivided 


Stone, but has Clefts and Paſſages, thro' 
which the Roots of the Plant or Seed may 


CHAT 


4 W paſs, theſe, (as the Beach, Wich-Elm, 
1 E Mountain-Aſh, Scotch Firr, Gc.) being once 


E planted and thriving, will in Time open 
a wider Paſſage, and produce Timber- 
þ Trecs of a very great Bulk: Bur if it 
E ſhould be an entire, impenetrable Rock, 
or Bed of Stone, ſuch as riſes in ver 
large Squares; (as do thoſe of Portland, 
Purbeck, &c.) then Timber-Trees can by 
no means root therein: But thus far unde- 
niable Obſervation and Experience teaches ; 
: that very ſmall-growing Trees (in Com- 
pariſon to that of the Oak) being planted 
near a Stone- Wall, where there are Chaſms, 

or large Joints of Lime and Sand, the Roots 
have ſwell'd and encreas'd themſelves, ſo far 
as to have lifted up the very Wall itſelf ; 
15 which is a certain Demonſtration of the 
great Quantity of Nitre that is lodg'd 

V In moſt Rocks, and that Stone-Walls 
M 2 them- 


| 
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themſelves are not deſtitute of it; and @ 
thoſe Foundations alſo, Oaks alſo themſelye 
will ſometimes grow, as may be ſeen i 
theſe few Walls which yet remain at &. 
chefler in Hampſhire, and other Places, 

Very low St. The chief Hints which bare 
tuations, ſome- yet been given, in Relation u 
— as bad as Soils, are of thoſe which ar 
in ones. high, dry, and barren: Bu 
there are others of a lower Situation, 
which are generally extreamly cold and 
moiſt ; and thoſe being ſtiff Clays, pro- 
duce little elſe but Gorze, Whinns, and 
the like; for thoſe Soils, from their m- 
tural Toughneſs, will neither admit of 
the Fibres, or Roots of any Tree to en- 
ter them, and if they do, they are ſo en- 
clos'd up by contracting Weather, that 
neither the Rains, Air, or Dews, (thole 
very neceſſary Adjutants in Vegetation, 
can by any means reach or come 1 


them. 
Marles, and Chalks are a. 


Marte, and ſo naturally next to be conſ- 
Chalk good for , 3 
Planting. der'd, both of them deriving 

their Eſſentials (as ſome wil 
have it) from Clay; Chalk being only a 
white Kind of Marle ; (becauſe it was 
Marle before it was Chalk) and both of 
them Earth or Clay at firſt, harden'd and 


colour'd by the Juices which they find 2 
the 
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the Earth, juſt as Stones are coagulated 
with Fire and Water. 

Marle is of ſeveral Colours, and lies 
much deeper in ſome Places than in others. 
But when it lies about 3 or 4 Foot deep, 
as it does in moſt Places of Lancaſhire 
and Cheſhire, it 1s extraordinary good for 
Foreit-Trecs of moſt Kinds; eſpecially the 
Oak, Firr, and Pine. It needs no Improve- 


ment, but a little Draining, where the 
Water lies very much upon it, and too 


near the Roots of the Trees ; and there- 


fore no more need be ſaid of it. 


Chalk alſo, if it be of the ſoft, oily, 
unctuous Kind, is very good for many Sorts 
of Foreſt-Trees, eſpecially Oak, Aſh, 
Beach, &c. and if mix'd with Veins or 
Layers of Loam (as it often is) produces 
as good Oaks, as the better Kinds of Clays, 
Loams, or Gravels do: But if dry, and 
rubbly, then Beach, and Aſh of all Kinds, 
the Mountain-Elm, Pine, Sc. do the beſt ; 
nor is there any Poſſibility of adding much 
to the Improvement of ſuch Lands, eſpe- 
cially if they lye any whit high. 

Sands come next to be conſider'd, which 
tho they are all of them generally barren, 
yet are more or leſs ſo, as their Situation is 
either too high or too low. But all of 
_ are generally known by their Co- 
our. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Sands (as has been 
„hehe ie, before hinted at) which le 
he high or low, upon mountainous and rock 
2 — Places, are generally barren, 
Timber. as may be perceiv'd by their 
weak and imperfect Produce; 
and thoſe which lie lower in wer moorif, 
Lands (tho' blackiſh) yet are no good 
Producers of Timber. For tho' it does 
fometimes grow (eſpecially where there 
are ſome Veins or Strata's of ſtronget 
Earth below) yet the Pores of the Timber 
are ſo dilated by the Water (and the Tim- 
ber conſequentially becomes fo ſpungy) that 
it is good for little or nothing, except che 
Ground be improv'd by Marle, Clay, Cc. as 
in the next Paragraph. But then the Pro- 
fit does not always, (if ever,) equal the 
Charge. 

There are Sands alſo, (which tho' h- 
ing) on a middling Situation, are as in- 
different as any of the reſt, producing (it 
antea) nothing but Heath, Furzes, Fern, 
5c. And thele are generally of a white 
or veilow Colour, as are the Sands on 
Baaſbet, and ſeveral other Heaths, in Sr 
rer, Hampſhire, and elſewhere, which wil 
bear little or no Wood, except Birch. And 
to make it better, there is nothing ſo el- 
fectual as Veins of ſtrong Loam, Marle, 
or Clay, laid thereon. But the laſt Wy 
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beſt Sands. that are, are thoſe which 
are naturally mix'd with ſtrong Loam, 
or Clay; and they are indeed (with- 
out any adventitious Aids) the beſt 
Lands for all Sorts of Trees that are, 
eſpecially, if they are bedded on a very 
ſtrong Loam, mix'd with Pebbles, Flint- 
Stones, and the like, where the Extremi- 
ties of the Roots may find found and ſolid 
Nouriſhment. For after all that can be 


a ſaid in Favour of rich Soils, for the 


quick and ſpeedy Diſpatch or Growth of 


1 Trees, yet that Soil is beſt for Foreſt- 


Trees, and will produce a ſtouter, ſtrong- 


er, tougher, more laiting, and more ſolid 


Timber, which is of a ſtrong, ſtoney, 
clayey, loamy Nature, than that which is 
of the fineſt, and moſt elegant Caſt that 
is, 

The laſt Sort of Ground, we intend to 
mention, 1s Gravel; which, tho' often 
very barren, yet, if it lie not too high, nor 
tao low, and be mix'd with ſtrong Loam, 
or good-natur'd Clay, will produce ver 
good Timber (Oaks eſpecially.) But if it 
je high and mountainous, then the out- 
wara Face and Character will appear, as 
it did in the poor Sand or Clay. One of 
ite Cauſes of this Barrenneſs proceedeth 
om the Soil, which is, as it were, en— 
lely deſtitute of all Manner of Salts for 

the 
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the Nouriſhment of the Tree; and for tt 
Want of good Earth, to warm and noyrig 
the Roots, they are ſtarv'd by Cold; lh 
if it happen to be dry, ſcorching Weathe 
in the Summer, then the Roots will b. 
burnt up, for want of Moiſture, whid 
runs off thro' it with too much Precipits 
tion: And if this gravelly Ground lis 
very low, then it is often ſubject to Land 
Springs; which (unleſs detain'd by ſtrong 
Veins of Clay, or Loam) waſh away al, 
(or moſt of) the Nouriſhment from the 
Roots, and leave the Ground barren and 
uſeleſs. 

To remedy this, there is no other Way 
than the making of broad Ridges of 20 
Foot wide, with good large Furrows, or u. 
derground Drains, about 2 or 3 Foot deep, 
which will carry the Water off, without 
impoveriſhing the Ground. And to com. 
pleat this Care alſo, all the largeſt of ct 
Gravel or Stones ought to be pick d out; h 
and good, wholſome, holding Earth put : 
into their Rooms, well mix'd and in. 
corporated with the remaining Gravel 
But as all this being a very great Ex 
pence, it may (in all Probability) be much 
more adviſable, to purchaſe new Land d 
the ſame Dimenſions, than to lay ot 
much Money on the old. All that we , 


have to add is, that the Trees that oy 
eſt 
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beſt in ſuch Sorts of Soils, are the Abeal, 
Water-Elm, Willow, Cc. 

From what has been before ſaid (even 
on this Occaſion) the inquiſitive and in- 
duſtrious Huſbandman may certainly form 
a right Judgment of what he is to do, in 
order to the getting him a full Crop of 
Corn: But the Arboriſt, or Planter may 
ſtill be at a Loſs in the Planting of Tim- 
ber-Trees, if he look (a Caution we can- 
not too much inculcate) no deeper than 
the outward Face or Appearance of the 
Earth; for almoſt every Ditcher, common 
Gardener, and Well- Digger knows, that 
the Cruſt, or beſt Earth lies many Times 
not above 3 or 4 Inches deep, the next 
Layer often proving a hard, hungry Gra- 
vel, and perhaps the next a cold, hungry 
Clay; every particular Species of Earth, 
(as a learned Scholiaſt will have it) ſinking 
loweſt (in Proportion to its ſpecifick Gra- 
vity) in the Batter or Mummy which was 
fe, at the Subſiding of the Waters at the 


general Deluge; a "Subject not unworthy 
the Oblervation of the moſt Curious. 

Bur to return; if after the Water is 
drawn oft, and from a proper Trial, either 
by digoing or boreing, the Planter is aſſur- 
ed that there are good Veins of Earth ly- 
ing below, he ought to take away the 
harren n Pat tt, and put in new, freſh Ground, 
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and the Roots will, in due Time, reach the 
good Ground which lies below, tho' it will 
be difficult for either Seeds or ſmall Sets ty 
do it; but this can't be done in Coppices. 
„ In probing, or ſeeking after 
ner of ſearch. à Soil proper for planting Tim. 
ing for Mold ber, there ſhould be an Ay. 
bann ur made, ſuch as is uſed in 

the ſearching after Mines cf 
Coal, Lead, &c. with Joints to add on to ir, as 
it goes down; or for Planting of large Trees, 
a Hole of about 3 or 4 Foot wide, and g or 
6 Foot deep, may be made by a Spade or 
Pickax, made for that Purpoſe; and there 
the Planter will ſee the ſeveral Strata's of 
Earth, as they lie one under another: And 
if at the Depth of a Foot, a Foot and a 
Half, or two Foot, he finds a ſtrong red 
Loam ; ſuppoſing it be mix'd with ſome 
Gravel, the better it is. But he mult be- 
ware of a Kind of Iron-mold Earth at 
bottom, which is often, if not always 
taral to all manner of Trees, by cauling 
them to canker at the Roots, 

By this Means alſo, he will find 
whether there are any Veins of clote, 
hard, firm Rock or Stone, lying in the 
Way: If there be, it will be beſt for him 
to leave off his Thoughts of Planting 
there; for although ſuch Trees may thrive 
:0 or zo Years, yet as they grow in Height 
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and Magnitude, they are ſo much the 
more in continual Danger of every Wind 
that happens; becauſe thoſe Roots which 
ſhould grow deep into the Earth, not only 
to leech Nouriſhment, but alſo to ſupport 
and balance the Tree, and to give Weight 
and Ligature to it, (juſt as ſtrong Cords 
would) are altogether hindred and diſap- 
pointed of their Uſe; and the Roots 
touching the Rocks (for want of Entrance 
thereinto,) will in a ſhore Time periſh 
and decay, 

This Stoppage or Decay may 
be diſcerned ſeveral Ways; Firſt, Several Signs 
a a a — of the Decay 
From the middle Boughs which erf Te. 
(growing generally ſtrait up, and 
proceeding from the Heart) decay and die, 
there being not Sap enough, or, in other 
Words, ſo little, that no Heat of the Sun 
can raiſe it up to the Tip-top of thoſe 
Boughs. 

Secondly, The Bark will grow black, 
eſpecially in the Inſide, and the Sap (which 
in this Caſe, is the Blood) by Reaſon of 
the penurious Supply from the Roots, will 
cauſe the Tree to break out into Boils, which 
are the great Bunches, that are uſually ſeen 
in the Bark, Body, and Roots of many Trees. 
And this is another Reaſon, why a diligent 
Search into the Bowels of the Earth, and 
not truſting to the exterior Face of any Soil, 

N 2 : 
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is ſo abſolutely neceſſary; there being 
vaſt Difference between the planting of 
Trees and ſowing of Corn, on Account 
of the different Depths they require, Fa 
the Huſbandman may (in moſt Cafes) form 
a right Judgment of what he is to & 
from the upper Cruſt or Surface of tl: 
Earth: But the Planter ought to find our, 
and conſider well what thoſe ſubtrerraneoys 
Strata's of the Earth are, into which Tin- 
ber-Trees are to run. 

Another Care which 1s naturally incum- 
bent on the Planter, 1s the Sowing or 
Planting (as much as he can) under the 
Wind, as it is generally call'd, or in the 

Shelter ; ; and allo in Company, or Con- 
ſort with other Trees. For bleak Winds, 
(as well as poor Soils,) are great Ene- 
mies to Planting ; and it is certain that 
all the great Timber, that is now to be 
ſeen in Ems gland, had heretofore young Un- 
der wood growing under, (or in Conlort) 
with it, tho' the Drippings of the Trees 
may have fince kill'd it. And whenever 
Woods are very much thinn'd of Timber, 
that which remains, appears generally dead 

Top, being deſtitute of that Guard 
12 us'd to nouriſh and protect it. And 
very certain it is, that if the Owner of 1 
Wood takes away 3 Parts in 4 of hv 


Timber ar one Cutting, he were better 
cut 
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cut away all the reſt, at the ſame Time, 


becauſe they'll ſoon languiſh for want of 


their former Company. 
When vou would raiſe new 


Woods then, eſpecially in the Directions a- 


bout the Be 


places where old ones have ginning to 


; :4_ raiſe new 
becn, clear away all the mid Woods. 


or Outfide; and having grubb'd and drawn 


out all the Stools and Stumps of former 


% PS. - 


Timber-Trees and Shrubs, give it three or 


four Plowings the firſt Year, and after you 
have taken off three or four Crops of Corn, 


yo * 
9 


7 


3 
* — 


lay it down again for Wood, if it be in a 
Country where that Commodity will turn 


to Account, (for there are Countries, where 
even the Raiſing of Timber is a Fault, be- 


cauſe there is little or no Sale or Uſe for it.) 
And being provided with Acorns, Aſh— 


Keys, Cc. or, which will anſwer ſooner, 


with young Oaks, 5 or 6 Foot high, well- 


train'd in a Nurſery, and well-rooted, as 
E allo with ſmall Sets or Seeds of the beſt 
Maple, Spaniſh Cheſnuts, or, if in wet 


Ground, with Cuttings, or Sets of all the 


Lorts of Sallows, common Willow, Cot- 
| (01-Willow, Sc. at every ſquare Pole of 
$ > Foot aſunder, plant your fineſt Oak 


Plants gut of the Nurſery, putting in 4 


For 5 of the ſmaller Plants or Seeds at 


every 3 or 4 Foot aſunder; and fencing 
the 
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the Ground carefully in, there let then 
remain, and take their Chance; for th 
Ground having been dreſs'd and corn's { 
often, the Rankneſs of it will be fo mul 
abated, that the Weeds will not do mu 
Hurt. Bur if the Ground be inclined 1 0 
Wer, then great Furrows muſt be f 
made down the ſloping Way of the Grout 
as us'd to be for Corn; and if the upper 
Mold be ſhallow, and Clay lics near, the 
every Tree, Set, or Seed, ſhould be plant 
ed on a new-rais'd Hill. 
—— to ſow, lie high, and ſuch : 
of Wood on you intend for Beech, {which 
high Ground. X PR 
1 is of all others the beit fo 
ſuch Situations) you muſt plow it only 
once or twice, as before, juſt ſo much x 
will kill the Swarth; and being Ty 
ed with Bcech-Mait, or. which will an 
{wer alto ſooner, good ſtrong well-rooted 
Plants about 2 or 3 Foot high out of th: 
Nurſery, ſet them alſo at about a Wont- 
land Pole of 18 Foot aſunder. But before 
that, we ſhould have directed the Sow? 
of (ome common Aſh Keys, Mountain 
Aſh Berries, the Keys or Samera of Mont 
tain-Elm, and the like, intermix'd witl 
ſome common Broom-Seed, which gros- 
ing up apace, will help to ſhelter and pre 
ſerve the young Trees and Plants as the 
com! 


But it the Ground you art 
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come up, and when they have done that, 
will in Time give Place to all the reſt, 
Jand the Beech will ar laſt get Maſter of 
all. And 'tis to the Want of ſowing ſeve- 
Fra Seeds this Way, that many Plantations 
of Beeches (eſpecially when ſow'd of Seed) 
from the Dryneſs of the Ground, and their 
being expos'd to open Air and Sun, have 
„often mitcarried, and been ſpoil'd both by 
„the Extremities of Heat and Cold. 

in WE Having tbus taken a Survey of the Soil 
proper for all (or moſt of the Genera and 
Pecs of Timber,) which are rais'd in 
Prin. either for Shelter or Ornament, 
Whcir Method of Planting, Culture, &c. 
ie next Thing to be conſider'd, is the 
BManner in which ſuch Woods or Coppices 
Ware to be managd, and the Method of 
Pruning the Trees; in ſeveral Parts of 
- vich People are often miſtaken: For, 
ord e In the 77, Place, as to Weeding, it is 
ice practicable in large Plantation: ; 
006-07 1s it altogether ſo neceſſary, as forme 
fore ry imagine, eſpecially in high Ground, 
win! Here the Weeds are uſeful, rather than 
rin ortful. In low Grounds indeed, where 
ere grow large, huge Thiſtles, Burdocks, 
Nallous, Sc. there a little Weeding may 
Pe beſtow'd, but with great Care; but it 
Nil be to little Purpoſe to pull out all ſma!! 
ua Nec, cſpecially if the Wood you plant 
cone W 
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be young Trees or Sets, which are much 


better than Seed, which may be in Danger 
of being pull'd up with them. 

In the Second Place (as to Pruning) ther 
is ſtill much leſs Occaſion for it, than ther 
is for Weeding. For ſince Nature (or n. 
cher the great Director of Nature) nee 
deſign'd any Thing in vain, the collaten 
Branches, or Side-Shoots, which may 
People are ſo fond of hacking, cutting, 


or pruning off, ſhould always remain, and 


never be cut off till they grow very lg 


or give viſible Marks of their Decay; the 
Deſign of thoſe Branches being to difful 
the dap horizontally, and to make the 
Plant ſwell, and thereby ſtop the to 
ſpezdy Aſcent of it towards the Toy, 
which would naturally make the Tre 
(tho' very tall) yet ſlender, weak, limber, 
and top-heavy, and not of that Subſtance, 
which is naturally requiſite in ſtout, able 
body'd Timber- Trees. 

In about 30 or 40 Years Time, eve! 
other one of the moſt unſightly, of het 
Trees, may be taken away, for comms! 
Ules, in order to make room for tho 
which are the beautifuleſt and beſt ; out 
this thould be done with Judgment 20% 
Diſcretion, and not with any avariciou 
View. 
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For a Concluſion of this Section, and 
to thew the Vaſtneſs, as well as Beauty of 
ſeveral of thoſe Woods, which were in 
Eſteem in ancient Times; we find, be- 
fides thoſe of Dodona, Delphos, &c. which 
were conſecrated to Holy Uſes, thoſe of 
the Triviſ, belonging to the Venetians, (near 
20 Miles in Circumference) which by par- 
ticular Edits, and Care of that State, 
were preſerv d as a Jewel, for the Arſenal 
call'd Montells were much noted. Bur the 
Hyrcinian Wood recorded by * Pliny, (which 
was moſtly Oaks, many of which were of a 
very great Magnitude, and ſuppos'd to be 
Coral with the World itſelf) reach'd from 
the I/ter to the Neccarus now Swartatpalit, 
and from thence to Ortenwaldt, and from 
the Mænus or Offtenwaldt on the Lone, to 
li efterwaldt, &c. being in all 60 Days 
Journey (in all Probability 2000 Miles ; ;) 
containing ſeveral Provinces and vait Tracts 
Land, exceeded at that Time (as 
writes that elegant and laborious Author) 
moſt of the Wonders of the World: TI 
Roots of the Trees having rais'd Moun- 
tains, and where they met together ſwell'd 
ntolotty Arches like the Gates of a City. 

We might 1 in this Place alſo, enlarge on 
thoſe noble Woods and Foreſts, which 
were the Habitations of the famous Dru- 

() ids, 

Lib. XVI. Cap. z. 
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ids, and the Myſteries which they exer- 
cis'd therein, all which are recorded in 
* Cz/ar, Pliny, Diodorus, Mela, Apuletu, 
and others; where it will be found, chat 
they choſe not only Woods and Groves for 
their religious Exerciſes, but their Courts of 
Juſtice too. But it is Time that from thi; 
general Enquiry concerning Timber-Trees 
we come to Particulars. And Fit, To 
the Glandiferous, or Maſt-bearing Tree 
(eſpecially the Oak) which were princi- 
pally thoſe which the Romans held in the 
greateſt Eſteem, their Chaplets and Civic 
Crowns being chiefly compos'd of the 
Leaves and Branches of it. But of ti 
more in our next Section. 


” De Bello Gallico, Lib. VI. 
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Of the OAK, us Etymology, Ge- 
nus, Species, Uſes, &c. 


AT the Oak (the chief of 
£'4 1s all the Glandiferous Trees) is 
7 of all others the moſt uſeful 
| and valuable Timber that 
grows, needs no Arguments to 
prove; nor can it be any Wonder that 
Pliny * (who is not wont to ſpare, either 
his Words, or his Reader) ſhould make a 
whole Chapter of two Lines only, did 
not the Weightineſs of the Subject (as 
writes a learned Author) ſo worthily ex- 
cuſe him, 

Thoſe amongſt the Schoolmen who de- 
ight | in Etymofogy, will have it, that the 
Vercus of the Latins, has its Derivation 

O0 2 from 


The whole Chapter of Plixy's Introduction to Glandi- 
rous Trees i n in theſe my W ords: Gl/andiferi 
* Generis omnes, gquilus Hon: ' Romans ferpetuns. 


Ill. Lib. XVI. Cap. z. e 
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from the Word Azvs, becauſe it was of «|! 
other Trees the antienteſt amongſt the 
Greeks ; and that the Latins deduce all 
thole Kinds of Fruit from devs, which 
properly relates to Glandiferous Trees on 
ly, eſpecially the Oak. Notwithſtanding 
all which, Vaſſius, and other learned Ay- 
thors will have the Derivation of the 
Word 9uercys to be from the Greek Word 
Kea , which ſignifies the Durablenel 
of the 'Tree, and Roughneſs of the Bark, 
Bur 1/{dore, and others would rather have 


it to be from quæœrens; quod ed foliti erant 


Di Gentium Quarentibus Reſhonſa dare: 
'Tho' others there yet are, who would de- 
rive it from guaerendo (and was held to be 
Sacred to Jupiter, for that he fed his Sub- 
jects with the Acorns of it, beſore Corn 
was found out) to uſe a learned Author's 
own Words, guia prima Mundi tate Hi 
mines ad Victum quaererent G landes, But 
that we may not entertain our Readers 
with too prolix an Account of its Deriva- 
tion, we proceed to the Species of the 
Oak. 

Bauhinus, and other Botanick Authors 
produce but 3 or 4 different Species of the 
Oak, as fit for Timber; tho' there are ſe- 
veral which may be added, either for Or- 
nament, Ute, or Beauty. 

I, Dnercus 


„ 


1. Quercus latifolia of Park. p. 1385. 


Quercus 4s vulgaris of Ger. p. 1150. Quercus 


/ gar langis Pediculis of I. B. p. 70. and 
7 O 

Jof C. B. p. 420. not improbably the Quer- 
cus urbana of the learned Evelyn, the com- 


mon broad- leav d or City Oak. 


2. Quercus latifohia mas que brevi Pedi- 


” eh of C. B. Pin, p. 419. vlgaris bre- 


=, Pediculis of I. B. p. 70. the Oak 


wich the Acorns on ſhort Footſtalks, a 
Plant not hinted at by our two Country- 


men, Gerard and Parkinſon, but diſcover- 
ed by the late ingenious Bobart, and by him 
called Lauro-quercus, ſmooth- leav'd or Bay 
Oak, the Leaves being of a dark, blackiſh 
Green, and not ſo deeply furrowed as the 
common Oak, and found by him in Bag— 
ly Wood, between Abingdon and Oxford, ai ad 
about Newbury in Ber Zire, from whence 
we have had the Acorns; called alſo by 
the Author of the Leyden Plants, Plato- 
fhnllos mas; but whether 1 it be the Qrercrs 
d Sriveftris of Mr. Evelyn (che true Rebur of 
the Antients) muſt be left to the Deter- 
mination of the Curious. 

3. A 3d Sort of Oak is the Qyercus /ati- 

4 Fullis eleganter variegatis of Mr. Miller 
555 Tituls N.. a fine Species of which 
beſides what 1s to be ſeen in Gardens) is, 
tho in Decay at this Time, to be found 
groOW= 
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growing in a Hedge-row, in the Road he. 
tween Derby Town and Ajbbourn in ti 


Peak. 

4. A 4th Species of the broad-le 
Oak is the Quercus latifolis perpetus wire 

vhich (tho a2 an Evergreen) has Lowes Near 
as broad as the common Oak, and grow; 
(as we are inform'd by a wortuy, good- 
natur'd Gentleman of Nottingham: ure) in 
a Part of that County. But as yet we 
have not been able to procure the Acoras, 
nor is there any other Method of props 
cating it but by Budding or Grafting, 

5. But the Antients ned another Kind 
of Oak, which they called z ercus parud, 

Phelaus Gracorum, which is , by Mr, 

— and others, ſuppos d to be the A 0 
of Pliny, and the ſame which iro! al- 
ludes to, when he writes. 


quantum Vertice ad Auras 
Aibereas, tantun Radice in Tartar a lendll. 
6. To theſe Common Oaks, Botaniſts 
nave added the Jex arborea of 75 En 
Ihe le major glandifera of Gerard, „ Þ. 
1344, which has its Derivation, as dr 
writes, ab Tlhictendo, and is called in Eg 
the great Scarlet or Holm Oak, the Leaves 
of which carry a great many very difte- 
rent Faces, as may be {een in the Pla 


tions 
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tons“ of thole who have been long 
curious in raiſing them 
7. A 7th Species of Glandiferous Trees, 
and which bears an Acorn like the Oak, 
1 the Suber, or Cork-Tree ; and is the 
ber latifolium, & anguſlifaliam, or Cork- 
Tree of Gerar 4, p- 1347; a Plant which 
grows plentifully near the Pyrenees, as you 
aſs from France to Spain, as allo in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy and Spain, and tho ſome- 
what different from cach other, are the 
Trees from which all our Corks are cur, 
and Wi ich, tho' a Foreigner, proſpers pret- 
ty well in England, as may be ſeen in the 
Phyſick Garden at Chelſea, and other 
Places. 
8. An 3th Species of Glandiferous Trees, 
s the Corris majore & minore Glande of 
Gerard, 
Of theſe Kinds or Species of the Evergreen Oak. the re 
re the e zreateſt Variety imaginable, to be ſeen at the Side 1 
Hul looking towards Waolerton and Nat: inobam at Cliſtin 1 
n:ham{. aire, planted by the Skill and Inluftr y of. the late 
r Geroas Cliftin, a worthy Promoter of Horticulture and 
nt ing; as alſo at 42 Grace the Duke of Chanda:'s ai 
wrth in Mid 


The beſt of = Je Acor rns are found | growing on the 


my — 


Nor th-Side of the Mountains of Lucca, from which the 0 
22g ht which goes by that N; me; the Acorns of the Tree 
t grow in the Plains, (tho? a richer oy wat yl 8 
eaten and xe Big Theſe Acorns are all be had 
17 a 1 0 1 "To ! * 
Mere and Spain, but being often gath« red too green, 
and or Want of Care in dr; ing, or being pach'd up in maiſt, 
e if } — 2 * a * 1 
t Velſe!s, or in nitrous Sind. rots and tpof ; the n. in ſach 


5 N * 1 ! 1 — 
AI nner that ther are not ht Tor Cir WACN they come 
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Gerard, p. 1345, the Holm Oak, yi 
very large and ſmall Acorns ; which, thy 
laced among the wilder Oaks, is not a 
the leaſt Account (as writes Gerard) fr 
its comely Proportion ; tho' unprofita 
for Timber, or to make Coals, Cart, 9 
for Wainſcorting, Shipping, or the like 
the Wood being of a very ſpungy, fo 
Nature. | 

To theſe might be added the Ceſar 
Oat, white Scaley, the ſo much talkd d 
Red or Scarlet, White, Iron, Live, Tura, 
and Willow Oak, all of them of the Pd 
duce of North America. But theſe being 
deſcribed in Nꝰ. 2. of theſe Effars fo 
the Month of May, need not be repeat- 
ed. Bur, 

Laſtly, To theſe may be added another 
Species of Glandiferous Plants, tho not 
ſo large (being only a Kind of Bramdi, 
vet no leſs uteful than any of the rl 
and that is, the lex coccigera, ot tri 
Scarlet Oak; the Chermes, or Berries d 
which we ſce uſeful in Pharmacy and Dy: 
ing, and which Ammianus a learned Al- 
thor amongſt the Prench, in his Manuduc- 
tis ad Materiam Me dicam. calls the Ccci 
64 hice, or Dying Coccus; by others, Ce 

iera, or Cocc iglandifers, the Saving and 
Caring of which is deſcribed in that uſe 
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each mentioned, Cap. 3. p. 351, and 


which grows naturally, as our own Gerard 


urites, in France and ſeveral Places of 


Spain. But whether ic will proſper well 


in England, is as yet unknown, and being 
1 ther a Shrub than a Timber-Tree, we ſay 
no more of it in this Place. 


And ;eturn to the Exgliſſh Oak, 
which is of all others (tho' 
not the fineſt) yet eſteem'd the 
tougheſt, and moſt uſeful of any that 
grows in Europe, Thoſe who have been 
Jong Dealers in Timber affirm, that the 
whiteſt-grain'd Kind (which ought to be 
the Subject of People's Choice) is the 
tougheſt and beſt Timber ; the Greys come 
in next; but the Browns ate the coarſc{t, 
worſt, and moſt brittle of all. 

As it would argue a great 
Weakneſs in any Man, who 2 
wes in a Country which a- corns tor 21 
bounds fo much in good Seed wh Tun. 

Britain does, to want it 
when his Ground is ready, ſo would it 
allo, to be at any unncceſſary Expence, in 
doi ing that which is not plump wad full 

2 Kernel of an Acor n, tho' it may a 
Pear v wel to the Eye, yet it may (as Hazle- 
nuts of ten are) be wormeaten, half rotten 
or peril i <Q W thin. 

The Acorns thereſore, that we recommend 


in {or 


Or the beſt 
Sorts of Oak 
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for Uſe, ſhould be of the middling Kind 
or ſomething bigger, and not of che lag 
eſt Kind of all, but ſuch as are got from 
ſtout, ſound Timber-Trees, not too young, 
nor too old, the Acorns to be very full 
and hard, and the Hulk, or Shell, ſmooth 
and ſhining; and if pur into Water, thoſe 
that fink ſooneſt are the beſt, but thok 
that ſwim at Top are good for nothing 
at all. Little need be ſaid as to the Sow- 
ing of Oaks in a Nurſery Bed, it being 
what every Ruſtick can eaſily do. But, 
Before we come to give b. 
Of the railing rections for the tranſplanting 
Nurſery. of them out into, and for the 
repleniſhing of Woods, ſome- 
thing ought to 'be faid concerning the 
Manner of Railing, and training them up 
in a Nurſery, about which (on Account of 
the Tap Root which the Oak naturally 
makes) much has been wrote; ſome be- 
ing for cutting it quite off, others for pre- 
prying, and a third for putting of . Stones 
Tiles under the Root to prevent its 
der deep into the Ground; and ſome 
there are, that think the Raiſing of Oaks 
by Layers, and others by Plants out of the 
Woods, is as good a Way as any: Tho' its 
certain that lictle or no Good can be ex- 


peed, except it be for Eſpaliers in Gar- 


dens (tor which the Oak is not unproper; 
but 
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but that they arrive to any Bulk or Stature 
is hardly to be ſuppoſed, and moſt ditii- 
cult to prove; and, as to Plants out of 
the Woods, they are generally ſo ſpoil'd 
by che Stumps and Shrubs that grow near 
them, that whenever they are planted our, 
they make but a poor Progreſs, without a 
great deal of Time, and Coſt of Water— 
ing, and the like. So that the Raiting of 
Oaks from Acorns, ſow'd in open Beds in 
Nurſeries, is certainly the molt genuine, 
as well as expeditious Way: And tho' it 
is certain, that the Oak is the hardeſt Tree 
to be raisd by Art, and yet the eaſieſt by 
Nature, of any Timber-Tree that grows, 
making not only a few bad Roots, but 
crooked Shoots all ſo, as it is training up; 
as if it was a Plant deſigned by Nature 
to mock the moſt Curious of our Art, 
and to teach that ſhe can do more, and 
with greater Eaſe, than we can. 
Notwithitanding all which, the great 
Diticulty that there is in preſerving them 
while they are young, from the Noiſomneſs 
of Weeds, as well as from the Biting or 
Cropping of Cattle, is an Obligation on 
the curious Planter to try his utmoſt 
Skill, 
dome there are, that in Sowing and 
klanting the Oak (as before hinted) put 
dtones or Tiles, or ſome other Obſtructions 
| P under 
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under the Roots; but this we take to be 
of little or no Advantage to them, the 
Tap Root being a Work of Nature, and 
for tha: Reaſon an undoubted Eſſential t 
the wic l-gtowing of the Oak. 

Others there are, that in Tranſplanting 
(even when large) cut off this Tap Rog 
(as they ſay) without any manifeſt Difad- 
vantage to che well-growing of it; tho 
we are very well F op moms and that by 
Experience, that the Preſerving it would 
do better, if let into the Grout od with an 
Iron Bar, at leaſt, we are ſure that the 
Preſerving of it would do no Hurt. 

Of the ken u After all the Methods be- 
id. or nc fore laid down, and practiſed 
plnting Oaks by Planters both antient and 
3 Sed. modern, we beg Leave to lay 
* | down two others, which we 
have long experienced to do ae p the fuſt 
is from Art, and the other from Nature. 
If you would raiſe them in a Nurſery, and 
keep them till tranſplanted, they ought 


10 be towed in 7. 5¹, Or March, and 
ranivlinced into Nurſery Be 45 at fix or 
eiohe Inches, or. a Foot Diita: about 
the Beginning of Aru, mY my the Top 
; 2 = * 1 
other Roots are grown fo tough and 


as not to ſtrike freely again: Fol 

. * » 7 5 1 

it is in this Reſtivenels, or Toughnel 
F the Roots (if we may fo exprets it) chat 


* 
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tb ie Difficulty of tranſplanting or removing 
e or an Oak conſiſts. But Oaks thus tranſ- 
nd blanted ſtrike Root again, whilſt they are 
0 Wi young, with Eaſe, and much better than 

if they are let ſtand a Year or two, and get 


ins larger Number of fibrous Roots, to get 
oo. WW their Nouriſhment by. And this Rule holds 
:1- Wh 500d allo in the Ilex, Subers, &c. 

ho But as it is difficult to manage the Oak 


by cn account of its Roots, the Difficulty 
wid Nor training it up ſtrait is no leſs, ſince 
an chere is no Tree that is carried up ſtrait 
the WM with Oo much Difficulty as the Oak 
b. 

be- An antient Man who liv'd long at Bur- 
ed e in Miliſbire, tho' now deceas'd, and who 
and WM uied to train his young Oaks and Elms, in 
lay che beſt Manner of any Man in England, be- 
we des his putting a ſmall Stake to the Oak, 
firſt MW uſed to take the following Method. 


ture. When he obſerved two Shoots that grew 
and fork-wilc, and neither of them upright, he 
ughe ock an Oſier, and tied them up both 
and together; and in the Elm he order'd it 


x or Wo, that by a particular Tye he faſtened 
bout WW every weak Side-Shoot to the ſtrongeſt, 


Top here it remained till the next Year; and 
and br that Time, the weak or S:Je-Shoot be- 
For Nis as ſtrait as the large Uprunner, or up— 


anels Wight Shoot, that which had been the Sup- 
that WW port of the other was always cut off: By 
the which 


(0 


which means he check'd the Tree from 
aſpiring up too faſt, and cauſcd it to form 
a ſound, ſolid, ſtrong Baſe. 

He had another Method in the Educa- 
tion of his Oaks and Elms, which we judge 
was a very good one; and that was, ti'ver 
to cut off the ſmall Side-Shoots of either 
of them, leaving them to dra che Sap 
horizontally, and make the Baſe and Body 
of the Tree ſwell, cutting off none but 
thoſe that are very large, and like to draw 
away the Nouriſhment from the Stem of 
the Tree, and make it grow fork:d and 
crooked ; and by this means h Trees 
grew always very ſtrong and ftocky, and 
like a Pyramid fix'd on a ſtrong bale; 
whereas the other Method, of Pruning oft 
all the Side-Shoots both ſmall and great, 
forces the Sap upwards to the uppermoſt 
Parts of the Tree, and makes it grow top- 
heavy, and in Danger of bcing blown 
down by every Wind. And by cheſe two 
Nlethods, you will have done all that you 
can, as to the well-training of an Oak in 
a Nurſery, where they are to ſtand till 
they are about fix or ſeven Years old, 
every Year watching and checking the 
Top (as before directed) as alſo the largeſt 
of the Side-Boughs ; where we leave them, 
till they come to be tranſplanted out into the 
Wood, Park, or any other open Ground, only 
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digging between them with Care, once or 
Twice every Year, with a round - corner'd 


Spade; and at the End of every two 


Year, as long as they ſtand there, dig 


round about, and take them cleverly up, 
tho you ſet them down again in the ſame 
Place: For tho' this ofcen tranſplanting 
them makes them a little more ſcrub- 
bed, and not ſo florid as otherwite they 
would, yet it is always the beſt for them 
when they come to be moved ; and all 
ſudicious Men chuſe them rather than thoſe 
who look more flouriſhing, and juſtly ſuſ- 
pet them, when they find they have not 
been duly moved. 

To proceed to the Planting un, 
of Oaks and Underwood out proper for 
into the open Wood, it is ne- traniplinung 
ceſſary that the Learner ſhould 2 
know, that Oaks will grow on the ſtrong- 
e, ſowereſt Land that is, rather moiſt 
tian dry, provided it be interſperſed or 
mixed with Gravel, Flint-Stones or Peb- 
bies, and Veins of ſtrong Loam, Clay and 
Chalk, tis {till che better; for whatever 
Encomiums Planters may raiſe on prolifick 
Sls, and however ſtately and well Tim- 
ber- Trees may grow on thoſe which are 
vel and rich, yet Experience teaches, 
that thoſe Oaks make the beſt Timber, 
wich grow on clayev, chalkv, gravelly. 

flinty 
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flinty Lands, ſome what moiſt, being tough 
er, and leſs ſubject to bend or break, tha 
thoſe which come off from fine Soil 
And whether the Fineneſs of the Nor 
Oak is owing to the Soil, or a differey 
Species of it, is as yet, tis beliey'd, ng 
well known. 

The Nature of the Soil proper for Oak 
(with the Depth that they require) being 
found out, the next Thing required is the 
Preparation for them, and the Manner 
of Sowing or Planting them. 

As to the Fi, It the Place be where 
old Woods, Underwoods, Stumps, Furze, 
Gorze, or Whinns, have ſtood a good 
V. N then muſt the Ground be orubb'd 
and clear'd of them, in the ſame Manne 
as is actually done for Corn; and having 
plow'd it three or four Times or more, 
and clear'd it of all Trumpery, Flints 
Rock-Stones, Sc. plow it up into Ridges, 


and take three or four Crops of Corn tron a 


it (according to the common Method 9i 
II ba. dry) Oars or Peaſe firſt, and alle 
th: 1 WI 1 06 ar «al d Barlo * 


Wood-l': 
ties of which are elſewhere direct 
this may the better and more effect Chua 
be done, if the Example of a. Ne 


and amongſt te 
la ft — Ob, the third or fourth Year, a pro- 
per Mixture may be ſown of all Sorts d 


is, the Proportions or Qua % 
ed. But 
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Lord * (well known for the great Im- 
rovement he has made on his Eſtate) be 
tollowed. 

That Noble Lord, about fixteen or 
eighteen Years ago, having obſerved that 
there were ſeveral Boundaries of old Cop- 
pices, in the Foreſt of Sabernacle near Marl. 
b;riugh (which uſed heretofore to be incloſed 
for Wood) but which by the Iniquity of for- 


mer Times, as well as the Avarice and N eg- 


ect of thoſe who managed for him during his 


Minority, were let run to Waſte, caſt about 
him, how he ſhould repleniſh thoſe Woods 
with Timber again: But there being a vaſt 
many Acres, which were thus depopulated, 
and the Charge like to be very great, yet 
being ſurrounded by a great many wealthy 
Farmers, and in a Country where Wood of 
all Kinds yielded a more conſiderable Price 
than in any Part of England, choſe rather 
to let the Grubbing of the Stumps, and 
Ground to his wealthy Neighbours, than do 
thimſelf; and they glad of ſuch an Oppor- 
tunity, gave his Lordſhip a Fine (as near as 
we can remember of three Pounds for every 
Acre) for four Year, for to ſow Corn on for 
that Time; ar the laſt of which Sowings, 
they were obliged by their Covenants to 


+ ſow 


* T1 . 1 

_* The Right Honourable the Lord Bruce, in a Foreſt of 
Lordlip's adjoining to Tam Park near A 74d. roug V. 
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iow the Acorns and Keys of all Sorts d 
Timber, Underwood, &c. And by this Me. 
thod, this Induſtrious Peer reaſſum'd hi 
former Right of Enclofing, got a Purk 
of ſeveral hundred Guineas, and put his 
Woods again into a fair Way of Improve. 
ment, How well that Project has fuc- 
ceeded in Relation to Timber, we are not 
at preſent well appriz'd of; but it is thro 
thoſe young Woods, thoſe long, and fair 
Viſtas are cut, that afford the weary Tn. 
veller, ſuch an agreeable Entertainment, 
as he paſles from Hungerford to Marih- 
rough, on the London and Bath Road. And 
this, if it ſucceeds well, is certainly the 
cheapeſt Method for Raiſing of Wood that 
is: But a more regular, and more certain 
one (tho' of more Labour and Expence) 
is this which follows. 

Having, for ſome Time before, been 
providing a large Nurſery, as near to, ot 
adjoining to the Place, you intend to plant 
with Wood, as you can, begin the Scooping 
or Grubbing away the Inſide of your oil 
decayed Wood or Woods, leaving a large 
outſide Margin, or Hedge-Row, to helte! 
the young Wood, when planted, from Wind: 
of all Kinds (eſpecially the Eaſt, North-Ealt, 
North-Weſt, or Weſt) as the Wood comes 


up; and having plow'd or fow'd it taree 0 ed 
four Times, as before, the Ground will ola 


8 


3 


and be fit to plant, as before; and having 
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be brought into exceeding good Tillage, 


S 
{quar'd out your Ground, as near as you 


can in a Quadrate, or ſquare Manner, 
chat the Roots of the large Trees may 
have an Equality of Room to ſpread in, ſer 
large Sticks at about ſeven or eight Yards 
E Diſtance from each other, with other Sticks 


of a ſmaller Kind, plac'd between them 
in a Quincunx Manner (like 


E that of a Dye) making in all 


O . 0 


iz (See the Wooden Plate:) The 


Firſt for the Reception of the | * - 

largeſt Oak, Quarter'd Beech, or 3 
Elm you have; and the Laſt for ſmall- 
bedded Plants, of the Spaniſb Cheſnut, 
Aſh, Maple, and the like, which are de- 
ſign'd for Hop-Poles, Vintners Hoops, 
Hedge-Wood, Cc. By Quarter'd Oak, 
Beech, or Elm, we mean thoſe Plants, 
which having been taken out of the 
Woods, (or rais'd from Seed,) have not only 
been bedded, but planted our alfo, in open 
Quarters in the Nurſery, at three or four 
Foot aſunder, and having been twice or 
thrice removed, are ſix or ſeven Foot high, 
or more, and very well rooted ; and by 
Bedded Plants we mean thoſe, which hav- 
ing been taken out of the Wood, or raiſ- 
ed from Nuts or Keys, are from thence 
planted out into Beds of four or five 


Q 2 Foot 
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Foot wide, at fix or eight Inches or | 
Foot aſunder, the largeſt Weeds pulled 
out in all growing Weather, and in al 
dry Weather the Plants well water; 
Theſe, we ſay, being well rooted, are much 
fitter to eſtabliſh a Colony of Trees and 
Underwood, and will come more regular, 
and with more Expedition, than tho: 
which are ſown, and propoſed to be raiſed 
by Secd, or clump-footed, unrooted Plants 
out of the Woods, poſſibly can. And in 
this Poſture the Ground being well fenced 
in, they may remain for ſeveral Year, 
without little, or any other Care at all; 
tho' all Planters of the leaſt Curioſity or 
Care in Nature, will be apt to look in 
ſometimes, and if there are any rampant 
large Thiſtles, or any Thing elſe of that 
Kind, will pull them up, and throw them 
away. 
| | It may perhaps be expected, 
Of the Pruning f 
or Roots and that a good deal ſhould have 
Tops of Timber been ſaid concerning the Prun- 
* 1 ing of the Roots and Tops of 
new-planted Trees; on which 
many Authors have ſo largely deſcanted; 
But we are ot Opinion, that Plants remov- 
ed or tranſplanted (as before directed) will 
have no Occaſion of either, eſpecially when 
near the Place where they are to remain 


always. 
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is true, &a learned Author (as well as great 
Practitioner in Gardening) has taught us 
to cut off all the Fibres, and to ſhorten 
che Roots of all Fruit-Trees, when we plant 
chem out, the laſt being unſeemly, and the 
I firſt (tho' the Mouths that are ro imbibe 
all Nouriſhment for the Trees) being in 
Ja Moment dried up, and entirely uſeleſs ; 
and that inftead of preſerving them with 
che Care that they heretofore uſed to 
be, they ought to be cut quite off, and 
caſt away. But this is chiefly applicable to 
Fruit-Trees, (eſpecially Peaches,) the Stocks 
of which being of a ſoft, ſpungy, vimin- 
ous, or Willow-like Nature, ſend out Fi- 
bres with great Eaſe; and ſhould they not 
be check d, but mov'd with that great 
Number of Roots that other Trees are, 
they would ſoon grow ſo luxurious, as not 


5 


to bear at all, which is often, if not al- 


ways, the Caſe of large- rooted Trees. 
But in Foreſt-Trees, the Caſe is not al- 
ways the ſame, nor do we ever complain of 
| their Rankneſs in ſhooting away too faſt ; 
| and for that Reaſon ſhould always preſerve 
what Roots we can, eſpecially in the Oak, 
beech, Horn-bearn, Holly, Yew, Ec. 
which are all of them Species of Wood, 
whoſe Roots are hardiſh, and therefore the 
more dithcult in making of ſmall Roots: 


And 
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And let one general Rule ſerve for all, Thy 
the ſofter and ſpungier the Roots (of al 
Trees we intend to tranſplant) are, the fey. 
er we leave; but the harder, the more 
Roots will be requir'd, in all Times or Ser. 
ſons of Planting, 

As to the Pruning the Heads or Tops d 
Trees, much was ſaid in the laſt Section 
of this Eflay, which need not be repeated; 
only this, that if Perſpiration (which i; 


now granted by every Body) be neceſlary | 


in the Vegetable as well as Animal Life; 
and that thoſe Boughs and Twigs, that 
Nature has placed on the Sides of all 
Trees, be the Tubes thro' which Plans 
thus plentifully perſpire, it then follows, 
that if the Tree you would move ha: 
but good Roots, it needs not be pruned or 
headed at all, and that that Knifeing which 
the Unſkilful generally beſtow upon them, 
1s not only uſeleſs bur hurtful. And thus 
far of the moſt expeditious and certain Way 
of Raiſing of the Oak in Woods; which, 
tho' it be ſomewhar expenſive, yet the 
Planter will certainly find his Account in 
it, as will be by-and-by proved. 

To this Method of raiſing Oaks by plant- 
ing them out when large, let us add another; 
and that is, the Sowing of Acorns, on Hills ot 
the ſame Make as preſcribed, in wet Lands in 
the Midſt of Bramble Buſhes, in n 
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ed Woods and Commons, where neither 
| Hogs nor Sheep can reach at them, to nibble 
: them, and bite them off when they are 


young. We ſay on Hills broke up, be- 


aauſe that we take to be better than when 
E Acorns are ſtrew'd looſely up and down, 
E without any Guard or Care taken at all 


of them. And this is the laſt Account we 
ſhall give of the Raiſing of Oaks by Na- 
ture, and which 1s deliver'd down by Tra- 
dicion to Poſterity, in an Eſtate of no ſmall 
Account, in the County of Southampton, 
2nd which is as follows. 

The Account 1s of a Noble Lord, * who, 
for his ſtrict Adherence to the Royal Cauſe 
after 1641, was confin'd within a certain 
Number of Miles of his Houſe for ſeveral 
Years; which Time he employ' d in Plant- 
ing, and improving his Eſtate, the chief 
ot which was the Sowing of Acorns, un- 
der ſeveral Furze, and other Buſhes, in 2 
Wood or Common, called Bradley Ha Taſ/ock, 
neat ſome Hills well known in the , 
by Potiam Beacons. And from cheſe Acorus 
which were then ſown, which was not a- 
bove go Years ago, there have been ſeveral 
Thouſand Pounds worth of Timber cut. But 
then thoſe Commons were. fenced in from 
logs, Sheep, and other Cattle; which, as ir 

has 


e Great ar! of Southampton, who bears - worthy 
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has been omitted by ſome Gentlemen, y, 
have tried the ſame Experiment ſince, the; 
cannot expect the like Succeſs : For whe. 
ever Cattle (eſpecially Hogs or Sheep) are ſiſ 
fered to come, they deſtroy them whilſt the 
are ſprouting. And this ſhould be a Cy. 
tion againſt that evil Cuſtom of Tenan; 
who cither by Stealth, or under Pretenc 
of Right of Common, turn their Catt| 
into their Landlords Woods, to the Hurt 
if not che entire Deſtruction of them. 

It may be expected, before we quit thi 
Chapter, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid con- 
cerning the tranſplanting out of large Oaks 
which are amongſt the Deſiderata of il 
Lovers of Planting, who knowing the 
Shortneſs and Uncertainty of Life, are for 
ſeeing their Trees planted out as large a 
poſſible; and tho' the Deſign of this may 
be rather to pleaſe themſelves, than for the 
Sake of Poſterity, yet it is a very laudable 
Ambition, and ſuch as ought much to be 
cheriſhed, 

Thar the Tranſplanting of Oaks, at 10 
15, or 20 Years Growth, with Succels 1s 
practicable, may be trams from many In- 
ſta nces of that Kind, eſpecially when {et 

gain in a ſtrong Loam, or clayey, brick 
F: arth, and the Root not gall'd or m. angled 
in moving; one Place in particu lar we ca 
not but mention, and that is, at N. . oh 
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antient Seat of the Strangeways's in Dorſet- 
hive where there is a regular tranſplant- 
ed Avenue, of fine, tall, well grown Oaks, 
as ever were {cen in a Coppice ; which Trees 
were 5 or 6 Foot Girth, about 15 or 16 
Years ago, and of a proportionable Height. 
Another - Inſtance is at Roſs in Herefordjhire, 
the Sear of John Kyrle, Eſq; fo juſtly ce- 
wn ger by Mr. Pope in his Eflay on the 
ie of Riches, who has rais'd ſeveral Oaks 
that were from 30 to 50 Foot high, of his 
own Tranſplanting; but they were not large. 
But the moſt ot theſe tranſplanted Trees, 
that are any where to be ſeen, are thoſe 
:bout Hartford-Bridze in Hants; and their 
Method is to take them up out of their 
Hedge: Rows (alter they are opened round 
well at Root) with what they call a Crane, 
preſerving the Tap Root with a great 
deal of Care, and as much Earth about 
the Fibres as they can; and having pre- 
pared the Hills or Stools, about 6 or 8 
Foot wide, and 2 or 3 Foot high, either 
by natural or adventitious Mold, that lies 
neareſt: And having ope ned a Hole in the 
Middle, capable of receiving the Root, they 
get a good ſtrong Iron Bar, and let the 
Tap Root down into the natural Ground 
below, as far as it requires, letting the fi- 
brous Part of the Tree be rather ſome- 
tung above than below the natural H 
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zon, or Surface of the Ground you plant 
in. 

This done, with the Mold already broughy, 
and with what you find thereabouts, raiſe 
a Hill of 2 or 3 Foot high, or hioher 
making it narrower, (like a Haycock) a 
you draw upwards towards the Top, which 
Top ſhould be made hollow like a Diſh to 
receive the Rains that fall, which Hollow 
alſo may be fill'd with Fern and Flint-Stone, 
the one to keep the Ground moiſt, and re- 
tain the Wer, and the ather to induce the 
Rains, and keep the Ground hollow, and 
the Root of the Tree ſteady, and then the 
Roots will imbibe the Moiſture freely, 

The Roots of the Tree ſhould, we fay, 
be thus bank'd and landed up two or three 
Foot thick at leaſt, which will not only 
Feep the Trees each. but the Height of 
the Bank will alſo diſcourage Cattle from 
getting up to rub em, eſpecially if a 
few Buſhes be put upon the Top of that 
round Bank, amongſt the Stones and Fern, 
And in this Manner may Acres upon Acres 
be planted, without Staking or Watering 
at all; as is ſeen in thoſe large fine Com- 
mons, which are planted of Oak, as the 
Traveller goes by Hartford-Bri age to * 
lobte in Tam ire before · mention 


1 
The 
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The Watering, .or not Wa- Of rant. 
tering of Trees, has been a of Trees, the 
Debate which has long ſub- Neceflity and 
ſiſted among Planters, . 
ferent Ways of Thinking, ſome affirm- 
in and ſome denying the Neceſſity of it, 
as their Intereſt or Genius us'd to lead 
them. Thoſe who love their Money more 
than the Succeſs of their Plantations, argue 
that if Trees are once watered, they muſt 
alway be ſo, and this is in general true; 
notwithſtanding which, when a Gentleman 
has been at 2 or 300 J. Expence in Plant- 
ing, he ought not to omit the laying out 
40 or 504. in preſerving it. But to this 
niggardly Temper is often owing the 
Miſcarriage of many Plantations, which, 
tho' they have thriv'd pretty well a Sum- 
mer or two, yet, if the ſccond or third 
Year happens (o be dry, then they go off 
again. But this we ſpeak of, is only in 
open Avenues, and expos'd Plantations 
(thoſe. that are planted in Cover being 
(creen'd by one another ;) tho' even there, in 
ſtrong, clayey Land, and where they are 
bank d up, (as has becn before Gircected,) 
there is much leſs Occaſion for watering, 
than when the Roots are not covered above 
6 or 8 Inches thick of Mold, and lie upon 
a burning Gravel or Sand, which will un- 
doubredly check the Grow th of any Tree 

R 2 in 
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in dry, hot Summers, ſuch as has been this 
of Anno 173 3. And when Trees are forc'd 
to be water'd, let not the Perſon (whole 
Intereſt it is) ſpare any Pains about them, 
nor truſt ro any little ſmall Shower, which, 
h-ppening in the Summer, Grike not 2- 
bove 5 or 6 Inches deep at moſt; becauſe 
the Roots of moſt Trees, eſpecially the 
Oak, lie much deeper; and therefore half 
a Hogſhead, or a Hogſhead of Water, 
once or twice a Week, 1s abſolutely ne- 
ccflary to be put to all large new-planted 
Trees; and this Watering ſhould not be 
done in the great IIeats of Summer only, 
but ſhould be begun upon in March, the Dry- 
neſs of which Month ſpoils as many Planta- 
tions as any of the greateſt Heats of the 
Summer do, the Fibres being then juſt 
puthing our, and ſeeking after Nourith- 
ment, which if they want, the whole 
Work of Vegetation will toon ceaſe. 
Having taken a Survey of the 
OT the Seh= O . : 
ſons for Fel. Methods of Raiſing the Oak, 
ing of Oik and followed it from its lu— 
1 8 fancy to its Maturity; we now 
add ſomewhat as to the Scaſon or Time 
of Telling of it. The Time of the Year 
for this Work (Pity it is chat Cuſtom, and 
the Neceſſity of new and old Shoes ſhould 
prevail) is well known to be about the latiet 


End of April, or Beginning of Mar, when 
the 
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the dap mounts up plentifully; and if 


here be any Timber to be fell'd (exce pt 


for neceſſary Repairs) the Statute obliges it 


chen to be done, the Bark being o neceſſa- 
ry for the Tanners Ute. Notwithſtanding 


all which, Vitruvius commends an Au- 
tumnal Felling ; and others adviſe that it 
houl! be let alone even till December or 
January.; and Cato, that they ſhould have 
dropt their Fruit firſt, Pliny is for defer- 
ring the Felling of it to the laſt Day of 
the Winter Sol Iſtice, trom the 20th to the 
zoth of December, for Ship Timber ; and 
Veretius, from the 15:h to the 2 5ch: : 
Put never in the Spring, or in the Increaſe 
ot the Moon, becauſe they abound at 
that Time with more Moiiture (the only 
Source of Putrefaction) than they do in 
Winter, or in the Decreaſe of the Moon. 
And fo far certain it is (cho' the Bark, if 
i is ſuffered to remain, engenders Worms) 
that from that late Seaſon of Felling, to 


Which. we are (as betore) ohliged by the 
| 1 * Vw ho a * ** ' Lies % „ 
dutute, when the Sap is in au active State, 
and! having enlarg'd the Sphere of its Ac- 


tion, the 1 is ſwell'd, and the Pores 
being full of Sap, the Timber ſhrinks to 
great Degree, when it comes to be 
ried, And this is the Reaſon My ſome 
dar the Tree quite round before they fell 
, whilſt others cut the Tree alm 0 quite 
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through at Bottom, that fo the Sap may 
deſcent, and run out at the Wound. 0. 
Ge are that lay their Boards, Plank: 
uns in ſome River, Pool, or Runnins 

am tor ſome Time, and afterwards an 
them in the Sun and Air, But they muj 
not be fer upright, but laid along, one 
Picce or Plank upon another, putting fad 
ſhort Blocks between them, to preſerve then 
from that Sweat, Dampneſs, and Corrupt! i 
they would other wiſe contract, were they ſu 
fered to lie too thick. Some bury them 
Earth, others in dry'd Corn; whilſt other 


ſcorch the Outſides of their Timber (eſpecul ef 
ly that of Piles, Poſts, Rails, Beams, &c.) ta. 
the Mloiſture which is without may note 
at che Moiſture which is wichin, to decay ih & 
Wood; truly judging that all Putrefacta wm 
has its Beginning from Moiſture, and nal ! 
when thoſe Materials are ferv'd ſo (in , pic 
ration of Charcoal, burnt Pieces of Tin * 
ber dug out of old Ruins, in all Probi * 
lity of no leis Duration than 14 or 1: ls 
Years) they will laſt for ever. Aan 2 
of it is plain, * « fince (as a Curious re. 
« thor expreſſes it) by this Futon mi . 
« by Fire, the Volatile Salts (which Wi. 
« the Acceſſion of the Moiſture of WM... : 
T7 Earth would cafily be conſumed, « 25 

T: 0 it. d 
Sce Fanierh-ci's Letter to Dr. Lovge:et, Phil. Tra ry are 


17 


Corruption of the Timber) may catch 
7 , and hy One another, T 
ki Tho' the Oak be a Tree that 


6 : Of the Profits 
1 lome Time before it comes 1. h natural- 


0 any Degree of Perfe *Ctio 'n, ly aiſe from 


e 


. Timber. 
being general'y by Miſtake, 


Maid to be a hundred Years before 1 It 15ficr 
Cut, yet the Experience of the laſt Ce 

y (as recited in thoſe ſow'd by the grear 
Far! of South) ample * 18 a {1; tHcien: om, 
Fiction to the contra ary ; becauie Oak Tim 
cr may be beg gun to be thinned for x 
prdinary Uſes of Building, at 60 or 70 
ears Growth, when it will (if in Soil 
by whit good) hold 7 or 8 Foot Girri; at 
otom, or more. Ar: : this thy, ing, and 
ulling out the worſt of the Timber (ue! 
00 thick, ,) will be of great Service to that 
Which remains, as Experience teac! CS. 
Thoſe Kinds of Trees which are us'd 1 

he 1A on R epaire O f Building are gene- 
ly fold K 128. . per 1 "Cor, and III turn 
from 50 to bo, 70, or 80 Foot of 


7 


as e 11 _ of Oak 1 Timber, 
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ual which arr les 4 deep Ke rf, Timber. 


x law d Or rended, and 18 
Fas | py 5 . 
Nrait-bodied and clean (tho it don't carry 
de at Length;) and this the Coopers 
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generally 4 buy for Hogſhead and Pip 


Staves, and ſhort Lengths for Tubs, Bar. 
reis, and Pails; and for which, if it hold; 
to one, two, or three Lengths complex, 


pe.i.aps about 10 or 125. per Foot long, 
they will give 2 Foot, 7. e. 4 
Ton; and Building Timber, which holds 
0 cr co Foot long, and 8 or 9 in Gin, 


and turns ont 3, 4, 5, or 6 Ton a Tree 
or mM vill yield 18 d. a Foot, 1. e. il 
4 To „being a certain Rule 

of Timber, that the 

ro e is ( ed it be (trait 
ne | Wain or Waſte, and con- 
ea! | Orc v alu: ble the Timber, 
* Boa ras, Beams, or Joiſt 
or private Build! but 

be 1 Price \ that Ale gLVCT for ( Jas 

r, are for that which is defigned 
f Croc) s and Hams (as Boat and 17 


1 


A * -- T1 * * 1 
\ iT} Ss enber alte call the m) WW; 1! ch at 
' | „ 1 - ! . » * . 19 
ciceked Boughs of large 8 A 


L 
theſe will yield 28. or 25. Od. per Fe 
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note, that it is not all crookcd or 101% 
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Timizcr, that will vield that Price. Aid 
leber would Kn N which 18 really ute: 
150 to! tha 'Y "urP! fe, ane | w nich not, (hould 
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tu ke Care to inform themſelves of the ſe. 
x a here 

veral Parts of à Ship. and when and wil 

ſuch Scantlings are uſeful and fit, and | 
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The next Profirs which ariſe 


. — Of the Chat » 
from Oak Timber, are from and Prof 1 — 
the Bark; which is generally ing from,Oak 


ſold by the Load, and though 
t does not yield the Price now which it here- 
tofore did, yet even now good Profit is to be 
made of it, eſpecially in Teſand, which is 
at preſent more deſtitute of Oak Timber 
than Britain is. , 

In the Valuation that Surveyors of 
Woods put on Bark, they allow half a 
Crown in the Pound for the Bark of any 
Tree: As ſuppoſe the Tree to be worth 
40s. then the Bark is eſtimated at gs. if 
worth 3 /. then the Bark is reckoned at 
75. 6d. 

In the Barking of Trees, the 
Barkers very often agree at ſo 
much a Tree certain, or by 
the Day; but if they do it by Meaſure, 
which is by the Yard running, for every 
Yard's Length of three Rows they have 
ba, for a Yard of two Rows 44. and if 
the Bark runs well, they can make good 
Wages at it. But here it is to be noted, 
that the beſt Bark Harveſt for the Owner 
cho not always for the Barker, becauſe 
the Bark won't run ſo well) is when the 
deaſon is the dryeſt; and if the Weather 
proves precarious, they ſet up only two 
Bows, but if pretty dry, three; becauſe 

8 Bark, 


Of the Bark 
Harveſt. 
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Bark, if it be ſet up too thick, is as lu. 
ble to be ſpoil'd by wet Weather, as Hay 
is. 
FA Wd For the Benefit of thoſe who 
zation of Oak, buy or ſell Oak, or any other 
8 other Timber, it is neceflary to ob- 
j ſerve, that unhew'd Timber i; 
generally ſold by the Load of 50 Foot, t 
when hew'd by the Ton, of 40 Foot ſolid; 
which Way ot Reckoning has its Deno- 
mination (as we conceive) from a Suppo- 
lition, that 50 Foot of round unhenn 
Timber, or 40 ſquare Feet of that which is 
hewn, weighs about a Ton (or 20 ©) Weight, 
which is commonly accounted a Cart-load; 
tho” it is common enough now for Timber 
Merchants to draw 3 or 4 Ton of Tin- 
ber at a Time on their Carriages, when 
the Roads are good, and they can put on 
> or 8 Horſes to a Carriage. 
8 If Oak, or any other Round 
ee ins Timber is meaſur'd, either 
Round Timber it ſtands, or is down for Sale, 
#1 N orgs they commonly caft away ons 
Inch out of every ten in Girth, 
for the Room or Space of the Bark; | 
that if a Tree is 40 Inches ſquare, they 
take it as if it was 36: But in Aſh, Elm, 
or Beech, an Inch is roo much. And in 
Truth, as to the Cuſtom of taking the 


Quarter of a Circle, for one Side of 4 
Squate, 


WB 


Square of Timber, has (by Mr. Zeybourn, and 
other Mathematicians) been ſo often de- 
monſtrated to be erroneous, as giving a 
fifth Part leſs than the true Solidity of the 
Tree, that we need not enlarge any more 
on it; notwithſtanding which, Cuſtom (tho 
erroneous) obliges People to ſubmit to it. 
The Prices of Felling and r de pace, 
Hewing of Timber (eſpecially of Felling and 
Oak) varies according to the Hewing of 
Rates of Wages, or the Cuſtom * 
of the Country. But Timber-Fellers 
(rhich are generally a ſtrong and labori- 
ous, but ignorant Sort of Carpenters) in 
many Places of Kent, Suſſex, and Hamp- 
ſcire (which are three of the chief Coun- 
ties for Timber on the maritime Coaſts of 
Britain) have about 12 d. or 14 d. a Load 
for Felling, and half a Crown or 33. a 
Load for Hewing ; and they generally look 
upon the Chips to be their own : But for 
tat there ought to be a Special Agree- 
ment, Chips, at ſome Diſtance from Coal 
Towns, bringing in a pretty deal of Money, 
The Sawing of Oak Timber 
is generally by the Hundred Of the Sawing 
Foot, and not the Ton; ſo 1. . 
: 5 er. 
that if an Oak-Tree be 30 
Foot long, and has three Cuts, each of 
them of the mean Depth of 2 Foot, in 
all  Foor, the Content is 180 F oot, which 
8 2 13 
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is one Hundred three Quarters and fye 
Foot of Sawing; which is from 25. 64 
to 35. 6d. the Hundred Foot, in Proper. 
tion to the Largeneſs of the Wood, and 
the Difficulty there is in cutting it; and theſe 
Feet are reckon'd ſuperficially ; and if the 
Pieces are cut croſs-ways, the other Way 
to make Beams, Rafters, or Joiſts, they 
are paid for it as ſuch alſo, 

In this Place alſo we might give Ac- 
count of the Ules of Oak Timber, when 
us'd in Paleing, Lathing, Cc. with the 
Prices of Cleaving; as alſo of the Sizes 
and Prices of Cordwood, Top or Lop, &. 
all which, (this Section being already ſwelled 
beyond the uſual Bulk,) ſhall be the Sub- 
ject of ſome other Paper, 

The Leayes, Bark, and 
Of the Mecict- Cups of the Acorns of Oak- 
ne Properties 8 | 
of the Oak. Trees, have been generally 
; reckon'd to be of a binding 
Quality; and the Decoction or Powder ot 
their Acorns, dried, and taken inwardly, 
will ſtop the Spitting of Blood, Lalks, 
Sc. The Oak-Apples are good in many 
Caſes relating to the Ladies, The Acorns, 
if eaten raw, are hardly digeſted, and 
therefore very improper for Women or Chil- 
dren to eat; as they are alſo for Sheep, 
and young Black Cattle, which ſhould al- 
ways be drove out of all Fields where 


there. 


% * 
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chere are any Oak-Trees, bearing Acorns, 
for fear of Gorging and Surfeiting them. 
And tho' they are very good for Hogs, in 
order to make their Fleſh (with an Addi- 
tion of a Buſhel or two of Peaſe afterwards) 
ſound and hard, yet they are not good for 
them neither, till che Rains have fallen upon 
thera, and they are ſprouted ; and, above 
all Thin ge, Care ſhould be taken, that 
. WY Hogs or any other Cattle may have Plenty 
of Water whilſt they eat them. 
: And ro draw towards a Con- 
2 pie ; ö Of the great 
; WY clulion of this enlarged Section, sizes to which 
ſomething alſo ſeems requiſite many Oaks 
v be ſaid of the vaſt Extent * 39992- 
and Bigneſs of ſeveral Oak-Trees in Eug- 
lend, which were heretofore (and ſome in 
2 great Meaſure ſtill remain) amongſt the 
grearett Glories of theſe Iſlands. 

To omit (ar leaſt be ſhort in) the Repe- 
tion of what might very juſtly be collected 
rom the celebrated Works of John Evelyn, 
Elq; Mr. Moſes Cook, and others, of the 
magnificent Oaks, which were heretofore 
cut at Recdbam in Norfolk, Dennington 
Park near Newbury in Berkſhire (the Scat 
of that antient Bard, Teoffry Chaucer) be- 
ides many others that were found in the 
Lordſhips of Sheffield, Workſop Park, Il el- 
beck Lone, &c, (under the Shade or Boughs of 
ro kreral of which 2 or 300 Horſe might well 
e ſtand ;) 
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ſtand;) and the. Timber of which (tho 
at indifferent Markets) yielded (or at leaſt 
was worth) ſome 40, 50, or 60. a Tree, 
and the Lop 10 or 12 J. more; the 
talleſt of the two, which grew in Denning- 
ton Park, called King's Oak (which was 50 
Foor high, before it came to any Bough) 
cutting 5 Foot ſquare at the Butt End; al 
of them real, tho' wonderful Monuments 
of the Goodneſs and Aptitude of our Ex- 
Jiſh Soil to produce Oak: But to cloſe this 
Account of large Oaks, we preſent our 
Reader with an Account of one, at this 
Time ſtanding in the Park belonging to Sir 
Nathaniel Curſor, at his Seat near Derby in 
Derbyſhire; which take from an honeſt, in- 
genious Correſpondent of ours, who live: Wi « . 
in that County; and 1s as follows. i f 


3 N, Raaburn, Sep. 20, 173% 1 2 


Aving always had your Commands Bil « : 
jn Mind, ever ſince you left th Wil «: f 

« Country, am ſorry that I ſhould be 

ce longer before J wrote to you than you 


« expected: But the Reaſon has proceeded Bl vu 
te from a miſtaken Imagination of mine, Ion 
ane 


ce that you might not be return'd as yet 
« from your Northern Journey, and 108 
* not at Home, or at Leiſure to regard 

20 my Writing. 1 
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« ] have meaſur'd and caſt up the 
Dimenſions of the large Oak, ftandin 
in Sir Nathante! Gurjon's Park, the Di- 
menſions and Content of which are as 
follows. 

« The Height of it is 57 Foot, and 
the Circumference of it at Bottom is 
1? Foot, about the Middle it girths 14. 
Foot, and at Top 11 Foot 6 Inches; 
and ſo uniform, that it may (withour 


any Error) be well accounted as the 


lower Fruſtum of a Cone ; and, accord- 


ing to the moſt exact Calculation, con- 


* tains 866 Feet (or 17 Load 16 Feet) 


of ſolid, good Timber, as it ſtands un- 
hew'd, 

* As for the Lopwood or Boughs, there 
are (as you mult well remember) but 
few of them; this Tree having long 


' ſtood (amongſt other Trees of that Kind) 
* at the Foot of a thick Grove of Oaks, 
* which are as great an Ornament to that 
une Park, as any (as far as I know) that 
ate to be ſeen in England.” 


J am, &c. 
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Os the Improve- As to the Value of Wow. 
ment to be made lands, and the Profits Which 
1 and ariſe from the Sowing ant 

a Planting of Timber or Un. 
derwood, they are according to the Coun. 
try in which your Eſtate is ſituated, Ang 
notwithſtanding what has been before t 
down concerning the Raiſing of them, i 
may well be laid down as a ſtanding Rule 
That Planting or Sowing of Underwon 
and Timber, in ſome Parts of England, i; 
very ill Huſbandry ; that is, in ſome of the 
inland Parts, where there is no Water 
Carriage, and the Roughneſs of the Road; 
(or too great Diſtance from the Sea) make; 
it too charg:zable, and very often unprac- 
ticable. 

As to the Raiſing of Elm, Oak, Beech, 
or any other Timber of that Kind, 'w 
generally ſuppoſed, that the Underwood, 
or Hedgewood, pays the Rent of the Ground, 
during the Time that all ſuch Timber 1s 
growing: And for that Reaſon, that tie 
Raiſing of Timber is really of little ot 
no Expence. Notwithſtanding which, 
there are ſeveral Parts of Britain, within 
15 or 20 Miles of the Sea-Coatt, where 
Coals are plenty, and where Underwood 
is of little or no Value at all, and uſeto! 
no other Way than in Nurſing up 0 

young 
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young Timber, and in making of Hoops, 
Hedges, Sc. But then again, in theſe 

A. it is, that Tim ber yields the 
beſt Price, and if ſome Patience be had. 
there it is Timber of all Kinds pays better, 
than either Corn or any Thing elle, 

Captain Smith (the ingenious Author of 
2 Treatiſe of Foreſt Trees, intitled, - Eng- 
/and's Improvements, &c.) demonſtrates, 
« That a Thouſand Acres of Land, plant- 
« ed at a Foot Diſtance, vis. in 7,201 
© Rows, taking up 51,554,401 Sets of 
„Oak, Aſh, Cheſnur (or to be ſown) tak- 
« ing up 17,204,000 of cach Sort, and 
« fit to be tranſplanted a at three Years End 
« (if ſet in good Ground) are worth 
« eighteen Pence the Hundred; and there 
a being 345,696 hundred, it amounts to 
4 no leſs than 25,927 |. As. beſides the 
« Cheſnuts, of which there being 1,728,450 
«* (valued at half a Crown a H: ndred) 
« amounts to 21, 6061. and the Total of 
« both to 47 3330 41.5 

By him it is alſo Seien ted, „ That a 
. pou Foot Diſtance, the firſt Fellin g (that 
is, 8, 9, or 10 Years after their Planting) 
* h Woods would be worth in Hoope, 
* Poles, Firing, Sc. 55, 015 “ and the 2d 
Felling 28,6571. 195. 5 d. and the fourth, 
(which may be about thirty two Years 


= de aftet 
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ec after) their Sowing, 90, 104 J. and þ 
© forwards. 

« At four Foot Diſtance alſo, allowing 
© the ſame Time for Felling, it will + 
« mount to 34, 001. 95s. 44. and the ney 
* to much more, in regard the Wood vil 
© ſpring up much thicker ; ſo that at the 
% fifth Felling, the Account comes t 
&« 126,992 J. 10s. 2 d. Sc. and at the 
« venth (whoever lives to ſee it) it will: 
* mount to 200,000/, And if planted u 
* a wider Diſtance (according to th: 
Captain's Method) at 30 or 40 Year 
* Growth, they may be computed x 
* 19,290/, 6s. and in 201,001 J. beſides 
te the three Years Crop of Wheat or other 
* Grain, in all, 410,312/. 16s. which, at 
* 36 Foot aſunder (the utmoſt Diſtance 
te that needs to be allow'd to Timber 
* Trees) it takes up (for the 1000 Acres 
« 49,401 Trees, for the firſt 100 Years. 

& Then to make Room, as they grog 
&« larger, grubbing up every middle Tres, 
« at 94. a Piece, 19,000 amounts t0 
« g, ooo. and the remaining 20,001, at 
« 200, or 220 Years Growth, at but ! 
« fer Tree comes to 164,808 J. beſides the 
© inferior Crops of Graſs, Corn, Ec. n 
« Caſe there is no Underwood ſown in the 


« Intervals, reckoning 80,000 Buſhels 40. 


(+ thre? 
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« three Years Produce, at 5 5. per Buſhel, 


£ « 22,500 J. beſides the Straw, Chaff, &c. 
5 which at 55. per Load, and 34 per 
„ Buſhel the Chaff, comes to 2,90 J ſo 
chat the total Improvement, beſides the 
| « 217 Years Advantage arifin 
Corn, Cattle, Sc. amounts to 288,333 /. 
J which is about 288 /. 65. 8 d. an Acre; 
„which divided by 217, the Number of 


g from the 


« Years, gives about Jos. a Year for the 
« Rent of every Acre; which is a goodly 
Income for a very little Trouble. 5 

But to end with a Calculation of our 
own, and to ſet the Underwood, Corn, 
Grafs, Cc. againſt the Rent of the Ground, 
and Charges of Sowing and Planting, 
which in many Places it will, and in others 
much more ; fince an Acre of Under- 
wood 1n fre Places of Suſſex and Hants, 
Kc. at 14 Years Growth, and where F ag- 
gots yieid but 6 or 75. a Hundred, will 
yield from 4/4. or 4. 10s. to 51. which 
b near 75. an Acre; a Price large enough 

or Woodland. 

And ſuppoſe that an Acre will hold but 
40 Trees of Timber, and that one Half of 
tuem be cut, and ſold for 5 J. a Tree, that 
15, 1c0/, and that the other 20 are ſuffer'd 
to remain till they are 100 Years old, and 
lold for 10/, a Piece, that is, 200 J. more; 

the 


: 
: 
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the Improvement of Timber on that Act 
is 300 l. which is near double the Fe: 
Simple of the Land, even at 27 Year 
Purchaſe, the deareſt that Free Land! 
now ſold at. But of this enough, 
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Lt IOC Y Deſcri zþt1 ity Soil and 


Culture, Uſes, &c. 


HE great Improvements which 
have, within theſe 30 or 40 
Years laſt paſt, been made by 
Grafs Seeds of ſeveral Kinds, 
— deſerve well to be taken no- 
e of, in theſe or any other Eſſays on 
andy: and amongſt them the three- 
lead Graſſes, of which, Clover (next the 
Lucern) is the principal or chief of all. 
The Etymology, or Deriva- 


tion of the bro ad r of the 2 Boos 
5 } oi nology of the 

Trefo il, W hich i in V no! 15 Call- Treioil. 

el Clover, Or Cl aver, = fc oO OB vi- 

0us, that it necds very little enlarg ing upon; 

b being from the three Leaves, which are 


5 * E G 
ny , i —— 7 9 16 * FF OO * 4 * 
et on longuh Stalke, connected, as it were, 


„ 5Q& 1 > 
181 f 

* geitner; 
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cording to the antient Saxen Dialect) u. 
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together; from which the Greeks terme er" 
it Tei the Latins, Trifolium; 4nd 
the Hugliſb, Trefoil; the larger Kinds d 0 
which are generally called Clover, or («pt 


ther Claver. 

It is a diſſicult Matter to gueſs, whe. 
ther the Tri/olzun, we are writing of, wx 
known to the Antients: If it was, it mif 
be the * Symonianum Trifolium of Cl 
mella, in. the Chapter where he treats i 
the Manner of driving away TY 
and which, the Learned tell us, was | 
T Dieſeoride s, a knowing Botaniſt amor! 
the Greeks, called Aſphaltion, and which 
as Pliny writes, was heretofore uſed ee 
their | Civic Crowns, or Garlands a Pecg 
Flowers. V 
Rs Ray, and other learned Bs rol 
and Deſeription taniſts range all theſe Treffe 
ot the Trefoils under the third Head of ret 
or Clovers. 

pilionaceous, or butter-110n-Wre 
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Plin. Nat. Hit, Lib. XXI. Cap. « 


1 


erd, leguminous, trifoliated Plants, which 
8 Stalks about a Vard long or more, 
Sound and ſomewhat hairy, a good Parc 
r which lies creeping on the Ground, 
2 hüt the middle Parts ſhoot up ſtrait, 
bereon grow Leaves, conſiſting of three 
boined, as it were, together, one ſtanding 
linde from another; thoſe Leaves which 
row on the Ground are roundiſh, but 
ſholc which grow upright are longer, and 
bzwe a white Spot, or rather Semicircle, 
In che Middle, which repreſe nts an Open 
Heart, or Half-Moon; the Flowers come 
Dut at the Top of the Stalk, and the 
Peed grows in little, round, black Huſks, 
he Roots running long, woody, and 
Pecpiſh. 
Writers on Botany have 
roduced a great many Spe- Species of uſeful 
es of this Trefoil or Clover; Glover. 
ut thoſe, which at preſent 
re found to be the moſt uſeful in Huſ- 
andry, are, 
. The Trifolium majus Flore purpureo 
| Ger, p. 1184, the Trifolium purpureum 
r /atioum of Ray, in his Synopſis; by 
ca ) Dillenius, p. 320, the large purple- 
„cd, or broad-Jeav'd Dutch Clover, 
rich has been long cultivated in Holland, 
Fangers, and other Countrics ab 1 (from 
nence we baye ſtill ſome very good Sced) 
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greater 1 of Graſs and Ip tha 
any other of the Trefoils do. 

2. The 2d Species or Sort of Cloye 
uſeful in Huſbandry, is the Trifolium pre 
tenſe purpureum of C. B. Pin. p. 327, 0 
Ger. p. 483, of Park. p. 1110. he Com- 
mon or Honeyſuckle purple-flower'd Tre 
foil, or old /*2/iþ Clover; which on Ac 
count of the Goodneſs of the Grafs for 
feeding of Cows, (above that of the large- 
I-2v'd Dutch Clover) is alſo called C. 
Graj;, and is fowed much on their ſtroꝶ 
Lands in Seſſeæ and Hampſhire; from whence 
comes the beſt Seed. 


3. A 30. Sort of Clover, is the Trifil- 


2% fralenſe album of C. B. Pin. 327, all * 
of Park. 5 1110 aforeſaid ; the Trifthun . 
minus pratenſe, Flore albo, of Ger. Eee f 
Pp. 1185, the ſmall white-flower'd Trefal, a 
er Meadow Clover; which tho' it is 4 pl 
Plant, yer the Seed has not 

at we know of) been ſaved here, but! 0 
brought to us from 4 IBland, aud is cult NM 
vated ” ichy on ſandy Soils, in thoſe Par [rt 
of Priſia which acjvin to Hel and, and! do 
ſome Pa rts of Flanders, from wnence 1 * 
brought over hither, and is of as ge 40 
Uſe in indifferent, poor, light Sands, % 


» * 133 3 . * - 2 1165 
0 wy- Gratis Is ON TRNOIC which are in 


But neither of theſe two Sorts of C0) 
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make any great Matter of à Figure, at 
firſt Sowing; and therefore it is a good 
Piece of Huſbandry, to ſow 6 or 71 of 
Dutch Clover, with 8 or 9/. of Cow-Graſs, 
or with Flanders Clover on an Acre, when 
you lay the Ground down for Grazing : For 
the Broad Clover will help to ſhelter the o- 
thers whilſt young and thin, and will fill 
up the Ground, and at the End of 3 or 4 
Years, when the others begin to get a Head, 

will go off, and give room for them. 

Much having been ſaid, in Of the beinging 
ſeveral other Tracts, con- of Land into 
cerning the Neceſſity there is Tillage for 

Clover. 

of bringing Ground into a 

fine nod Tillage, for Graſs Seeds of all 
Kinds, there is the leſs required to be 
inſerted in this Place in relation to that 
Affair; tho' Clover, as well as Lucern, 
dt. Tin, Sc. would have the Ground well 
prepared for it. 

The proper Choice of good 
Clover-Seed is of great Mo- Of the Choice 

of good Clover- 
ment; for tho' it is ſometimes gecg. 
true, that thin old Sced will 
do pretty well on rich Soils, yet it is a 
much certa iner Way, to get that which is 
new, freſh, florid, and good, for all in- 
. Land ; and the beſt Kind of 
*&, is that which abounds wich Black 
U and 


146 
and White, the Fellow and Red beige 
not ſo good. ; 

There are ſome who are fo curious i; 
their Clover-Seeds, as to weed out all the 
Plantane (which is an unequal blacki 
brown Seed, generally mixt amongſt Cle 
ver;) and ſo leave the Clover ſeparatel by 
itſelf: But others there are in the Wet 
of England, who are againſt chat curioy 
Practice; affirming that Plantane being 
much harder than Clover, is very goo 
Food for Sheep, when mixt amongſt it, 
very hard Weather, when as there is link 
or no Clover to be had: And ſome ther 
are who ſow little Fields of Plantane al- 
together for that Purpoſe. To conclude, 
the beſt Seed is that which is threſh'd our 
with a Flail in Froſty Weather, and not drys 
by Art; which may be known by a Kind i 
imoaky Duſt, which will ſtick to the Fing- 
ers, as well as by a gritty kiln- burnt Short 
nels, and dry, malty Taſte, which kiln-dry' 
veed generally has. The purple Brown i 
the ripeſt, the bright White coming ou! 
of ſome of the Top Sced-Veſſcls is next; 
the Red being either Plantane Seed, 0 
old Clover-Seed mixt with the new. 

| There have been many, 
atoms SN who have heretofore apply d 
, the Huſbandry of Clover, to 


the Improvement of barren Lands yr 
taking 


ine 
* 
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taking the Hint from the Brabanters and 
Dieb, who firſt diſcover'd the Uſes of it, 
and who ſow'd it chiefly, if not altogether, 
on their new-broke, heathy Ground; but 


1 


practice and Experience have taught, that 
he beſt Improvement of Clover is on 
the beſt Land (tho' it is not to be reject- 
ed when us'd on that which is newly 


broke up, tho” it be but indifferent;) nor is 
the annual Rent of 105. or 155. or even 
205. an Acre ſo conſiderable, as to deter 
People, from ſowing thoſe Kinds of Lands 
with Clover. 
ln general, Clover will do well on all Sorts 
of Land, where any Sort of Corn (eſpecially 
Bailey) will; nor does it reject any ſtrong 
Land, provided it can be laid dry; for as it 
does not root ſo deep as Lucerne, St. Foin, and 
ſome other Graſſes do, all good-natur'd Clays, 
brown Rock, Chalk, or any other of the 
various Szb/zrata's which are in the Earth, 
don't hurt it. As for the reſt, z. e. the 
Turnepping often, Fallowing, Ploughing, 
Dragging, and Harrowing the Land, if 
tiff, in order to the making it fine, and 
bringing it into Tillage, are Methods ſo well 
known to every Ruſtick, that they need not 
be repeated any more in this Place. To 
proceed, 
The common Method alſo, in many 
Places, has heretofore been to mow, not 
U 2 to 
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to feed Clover; but in the Winter, when 
they had nothing elſe for their Cattle u 
eat. But Practice and Experience, nay, 
Reaſon itſelf tells, that the Feeding or 
Paſturing of it ſometimes, is a much bet- 
ter Way than Mowing of it always (tho 
ſometimes perhaps you mult.) For Paſtur. 
ing or Feeding of Clover Land with Cattle, 
inſtead of impoveriſhing of it, as Mon 
ing does, will better the Ground, by the 
abundance of Stock which is continually 
kept upon it; for the ſame Realon, 28 
Foddering on all Sorts of other Land does, 
But then Care ſhould be taken not to put 
too many on it at once, except there has 
been a good deal of Rain fallen juſt be- 
fore; nor to let them ſtay on too long at a 
Time. But of this more in its proper 
Place. 

: Various have been the 
Of the Quantity 88 ; + |. 
be I e pinions, concerning 
proper ſor the proper Quantity of Clover. 
ow ing of an Seed allowable to an Acre of 
Acre ot Land, 

Land; which varies, not on- 


ly according to the Largeneſs of it (an Acre 
of Land in ſome Countries being above 
double what it is in others) but allo ac- 
cording to the Goodneſs, Indifference, ot 
Badneſs of the Soil, rather than any other 
ſtrict Rule; it being a well-known 'Truth, 


thac indifferent Soil requires more Seed 
than 
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dan that which is good, and very indiffe- 


rent, more than either. 


Broad Clover, which burniſhes a great 


deal more than either the old Engliſh 
| Honyſuckle, Cow - Graſs, and Flanders 
| white Clover do, requires leaſt, vig. from 


10 ro 124, or 144. an Acre (tho' more 
has deen often allow'd ;) but 147. 151. or 
161, is ſcarce enough for Cow Graſs, and 
Flauders Clover, and if you will mix them 
together, as it is proper for Reaſons be- 
fore aſſign d, then you are to allow a- 
bour one Half of Broad Clover to one 
Half of Cow-Graſs, or Flanders Clover. 
But if you ſow in common Fields, for 
the Sake of Feeding of the common Flock 
only, then 4, 5, or 6/7. of Broad Clover is 
generally look'd upon to be enough. But 
all theſe Caſes, it is better to ſow too much 
than too little, eſpecially when you deſign 
o mow it; becauſe the thicker the Graſs 
„ the more the Burthen, and the finer are 
te Stalks; which is what Huſbandmen 
berctofore were not ſo well aware of; and 
one other Reaſon for ſowing thick may be 
added, and that is, that the Weeds will be 
kereby more effectually kill'd, than if the 
Clover were ſown thin; ; but in a wet 
dummer, the Crop you ſow the Clover 
Vit, will be in Danger. 


The 
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The uſual Time of Souine 


1 Clover is at the End of Mare, 
Sowing Clover. Or Beginning of April, on al 

rich Lands: But if the Land 
is lean and meagre (even tho” you hart 
improv'd it by Lime, Sc.) if you fow i; 
(as you do all other Crops on ſuch Land, 
ſomething ſooner, it will be the better; 


for by this Means it will get Streng, 


whilſt the March and April Rains If | 


and be leſs ſubject to burn up by the Hen 
ot the Summer, than if it was fow'd late 
Nor have we ever heard any Body com- 
plain of its being injur'd by the Froſt 
which happen in May, as Lucerne and 
ſome other tender Grafles are, 

It is ſow'd either with (or in ſome fer 


Weeks) after Barley or Oats are ſown; af 


which Barley or Oats you ought not u 
ſow above one half, or two thirds at moſt, 
of what you would do, did you not intend 
to lay down your Ground with Clover, 
For if you ſhould ſow the full Quantity 
of either, they would ſpoil one another; 
and in particular, if it ſhould happen t 

be a wet Summer, the Clover would choa: 
up the Barley or Oats; but if it be a dt 
Summer, the Corn will caſt an Umbrage 
or Sh ade over the Clover, and leave a fair 
Proſpect of as great a Benefit from you! 
Land, as the Corn itſelf would produce 


Th. 
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E This Way of Sowing Clover, as we faid 
E before, requires 101. 12/7. or 14/7. to an 
Acre: Bur if ſow'd only on Fallows for a 
E little Herbage for Sheep, 4, 5, or 6/. will 
be enough. 
| Oats have been long known Of de et 
to be one of the propereſt of Grain to hy 
Grains to lay down with Clo- Glover down 
with. 
ver; which may be done, by 
{owing from two Buſhels and a Half, to 
three Buſhels of Oats on an Acre, which 
vicding a middling Crop will ſhadow the 
Clover from the Heart of the Sun, and leave 
it at the Time they are mow'd, 2 or 3 Inches 
high, and no more, and will be an excel- 
lent Paſture for the Feeding of a few ſmall 
fog WY Cattle, in September or October follow- 
Ag; and, as it appears from Experience, 
vil winter 2 or 3 Sheep on an Acre, 
not, I which reckon'd at 25. 6 d. a Sheep, 
tend b at leaſt, 5 or 6 Shillings for the Win- 
wer, er's ceding of an Acre of Clover, pro- 
ni WM vided there does not happen much Snow 
cher; & very hard Froſts, for then the Sheep 
en o mult be foddered. But of this more in 
honk other Place. 


a dry Clover is alſo fown amongſt Wheat (if 
brace dot too high) in April, either on the Stitch 
a fer Broad Lands, becauſe the Showers 


rot vbich fall in this Month, generally root 
duce. I end eſtabliſh it well in the Ground, and 
Tha the 
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the Air being warmer than in the Mond 
which went before, the Froſts and © 
Weather, have not that ill Effect on g 
young Graſs which it would have þy 
then; and well is it for the young Gr 
it the Froſts which happen in May dot 
hurt it. But the Wheat will in a gre 
Meaſure preſer ve it. 

Others ſow Clover amongſt Peaſe 1 
Beans, but we ſuppoſe not with that r 
ſpect of Succeſs, they ſow'd other Ways, bs 
cauſe Peaſe are ſo very apt to ſpread on th 
Ground, that they ate in Danger of chok 
ing the Clover up; and Beans riſe ſo hig 
as to ſhade it too much. 

You may, as juſt now in 


* 


, 


The Methods of timated, ſow your Ce 
ordering Clover 
after tis ſow's. Seed immediately after un 
Corn is harrow'd in; «MW? 
which is better (eſpecially in wet Summe '* 
it may be defer'd for a Month or fix Week 
for it is not adviſeable to ſow it at the (ant E 
Time, becauſe Corn requires a dee 
Covering than Graſs Seeds do. But whey 
you do ſow your Clover, you may bu“ 
harrow it; tho' there are many which oy 
nothing at all, but row ir in; and e 
may be done at the ſame Time be an 
rowl your Barley or Oats, Which od 
antient, is a good Method. "1 


1 
4 
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We ſhould have precaution'd our good- 
natur'd Readers, that the Ground whereon 
they ſow their Broad Clover, (as well as 
that defign'd for Lucern and other Graſs 
Seeds) ſhould have been plough'd twice 


E or thrice, and well harrow'd, ſo as to be 
Jas fine as Garden Mold; for from this 
culture, and this only it is, that you are 
io expect Succeſs, in this, as well as other 
Parts of Improvement in this Huſbandry, 
by Graſs Seeds. 


' You may put in a few Ewes 


and Lambs into your Clover- * the firſt 
ceding of 


Fields, the firſt Winter; but Clover. 


we can't adviſe the putting of 


whole Flocks, as it is in ſome Places the 


Cuſtom to do, for this firſt Seaſon. And 
indeed we much adviſe the Hayning it 
pretty early in the Spring, viz. by the 
loth or 12th of March, if to be mow'd. 
About the Middle or latter 
End of May, or Beginning fla 4 Time of 
* ting Broad 
of June, you may cut the Clover. 
firſt Crop for Hay, which 
will take up (on Account of its Largeneſs) 
more Time and Labour in making than 
common Hay will, and will ſhrink more, 
and come nearer together: Vet if it grow 
not too rank, it will be exceeding good 
tor the Fattening of Cattle, and for Beaſts 
ck Burthen, and for ordinary Draft Horles i 


X is 


| 
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is alſo a good Food; but it will not < 
altogether ſo well for Milch Kine, Saddle 
or Coach - Horſes, becauſe it blows them 
up too much. The exact Time for cutting 
is, is when it begins to knot. 

Some there are, who take 
off 2 Crops more than the 
firſt before Winter: And þ 
the worthy good-natur'd Author of the 
Brabant Huſbandry tells us, That about 
ce Antwerp (from whence we had fome 
of our firſt Directions for Sowing cf 
© Clover-Graſs, that ever came into Ex- 
and) he ſaw the Boors cutting it the 
* firſt Day of Fune, about 2 Foot long, 
* very thick; and going thither again, 
* the 29th of the ſame Month, he tay 
«the ſame grown up about 20 Inches 
s long, and cutting again; and in Aug 
* following, he faw ir cutting again, 2. 
* bout 15 Inches high.” But the Sum- 
mers have been of late Years fo bad, that 
it has been found more adviſable to take 
only one Crop more; bectuſe you cat 
ſeldom make the Hay well the laſt Time, 
and one often ſees, that is good for little 


but Dung. 


Of the 2d and 3d 
Crop of Clover. 


If vou would ſave the Sced 


Of the Swing of Clover, vou ought to take 
the Seed of * 1 
Clover. one Crop of Grafts that »Prilis, 

and then hedge off ſuch 2 
Part 


2 
£ 
* 
* 
* 


- 
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Part of the Field, as you intend to fave 
for Seed that Year, which ought to be 
the richeſt Part of it; and fo fave your 
Seed from the 2d Crop; for it is, in 
our Opinion, too dangerous to expect 


Seed from the 3d Crop, notwithſtanding 


what ſome Writers in Hutbandry have 
opin'd to the contrary, But when you 
would ſave the Seed of Clover, it muſt 
not be fed by any Means that Summer, 
but muſt be mow'd the firſt Time fe 
Hay, and then let the ſecond be ſav'd for 
God; for if it be fed the firſt Part of 
the Summer, when it ſhould be mow'd, 
the Crop will come uneven, and there 
will be great Bunches or Tuſſocks of Clo- 
ver left in feveral Places where Cattle have 
dung'd, and thoſe "Tuffocks will not pro- 
duce true, even Seed, as mowen Clover 
will. 

The beſt Seaſon, or Time e 
for getting out of Clover- and Manner of 
deed, is after it has ſweated getting out Clo- 
well in the Mow ; and then in * 
the January F volte or huſky, dry Weather, 
which happens in March, it will threſh out 
very naturally and well. But the great Misfor- 
tune is that Buyers (eſpecially thoſe who live 
in the North, to which Parts it is long a car- 
wing) can't ſtay till that Time; on which 
Account, as well as the Neceflity that 

A 2 Farmers 
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Farmers are often under in making of 
Money, the Tops of the Clover are to 
ofren put into Sacks, and dry'd on a Kil 
before they ll threſh well, which is of a ven 
pernicious Conſequence to the vegetative 
Property of the Seed, if the Perſon who 
drys it is not both ſkilful and careful; and 
all knowing, good Huſbandmen will muc 
rather buy that which is threſh'd out in 
March, or ſome Parc of the foregoing 
Summer (tho? it be a Year older) than ney 
Seed, which is got out by ſuch artificil 
Means; it being well known that Clover 
Seed will grow at three, four, or five Yeu 
old (and ſome People ſay fix or ſeven) if 
well kept, the only Difference being the 
Loſs of Colour. 
Broad Clover (like all other 
=P * Herbs which ſhoot apace) i 
Broad Clover. the apteſt of all other Gral 
Seeds, (Hop Clover excepted] 
to wear out; ſo that if you have a Mind 
to continue any Field you have of Clover, 
longer than the 3d or 4th Year, without 
new Sowing, you may mow it about the 
latter End of May, and let it ſtand two 
or three Months, ill it has caſt its Seed, 
and then beating it with a Pole, and feed- 
ing it with Cattle, it will ſow itſelf afreſh 
and come as thick as if it was nv 
ſown, 
The 


q 
b. + 
- 


ade into Hay, would keep 
ur Kine, Winter and Summer; and that 
n Acre laid down for Seed, would carry 


Wc Buſhels (every Buſhel whereof by Ex- 
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| The worthy Author of the 
N Brabant Huſbandry ſays, P. 12, ariſing from 
hat an Acre of Clover-Graſs, the Sowing of 


Of the Profits 


Clover. 


derience will weigh near 3 of a Hundred 


Weight) which he at 6d. a Pound very 


nodeſtly reckons will amount to 8/, 
dterling; tho' it is demonſtrable, that it 
ill (if we allow 11. to a Pint) come to near 
Jouble that Sum; beſides the firſt, and (as 
ome will have it) the 2d Cuts of Graſs, 
nd the after Paſture; all which he makes 
0 amount to about 12 J. an Acre, tho' he 
frerwards writes that in a dear Year for 
ced, there was four Times that Money 
ade of the Seed only. And indeed we 
we heard of 30. an Acre that has been 
made of Clover-Graſs Seed about Ring- 
ad, on the Borders of the new Foreſt in 
Hanf/ire: But that is not often, and 
ult be when that Sort of Seed is very 
ear indeed. 

For the Profits of the 2d Summer, it 
as long ago appeared from Experience, 
dat 6 Acres of Clover maintained be- 
wen the Middle of April and the Mid- 
e of Oober (which is a full half Year) 
J Cows, 10 Oxen, 3 Horſes, and 26 


Hogs, 
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Hogs, which at 12 4. a Piece for the! large 
Cattle, and 24, for Hogs, amounts to 19; 
a Week, 1. c. 40. for the half Year, which 
is not leſs chan 20 Nobles, or 6/. 1344 
for the Summer's Profit of an ne of 
Clover, when employ'd in Feeding, beſide 
what it yields in the Winter and Spring 
of which ſomething has already Wis 
hinted at in the laſt Paragraph ; which 
can't be leſs than one third more, and 
which added to the other, makes little xf 
than 9/7. an Acre; and ha without any 
great Matter of Trouble except it be tha 
of looking after the Cattle a little, an 
letting them in and our, to and from th 
Encloſures they are to go in. 

But for a tirther Confirmation of th 
Profus which have long ago accrued fron 
Clover, take the following Certificate, 4 
it is found in the Annotations of Hartli 
laſt Legacy, p. 229. 


Fane 2, 1652. 

Mr. Crutend;n ſow'd 401. of Seed ot 
Acres, and had from it 20 Buſh: * 0 
deed, and 12 Load of Hay at twice m0! 
ing. The firſt Crop was mow'd on d 
10th Day of Tre, and it was found thy 
one Load of Clover-Hay was worth et! 


and iq 
Loads of the beſt of other Hay; and ig 


the Paſture after wards, it is ſuppos q * 


. 
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three Times better than ny other Ground; 
and it has been athrm'd by Perſons of Un- 
derſtanding and Probity, that taking it at an 
Arerage, one Lear with another, an Acre 
of Clover, on a good Soil, is worth 207. 


Great Care muſt be taken or Ss 
of your Cattle, when you firit erf Cue with 
put them to cat Clover Hay; on We" and 
becauſe it is ſo rich, and is 9 5 
apt to blow them up ſo much, that it will 
be apt to ſurſcit and burſt them: On which 
Account ſome mix Straw with it; ſome 
ſint them as to Quantity, feeding them 
n Racks, or, which is beſt, in ſquare or 
mand Cribs, to prevent their ſpoiling the 
Hay with their Feet, as they pull ic down 
u great haſte to cat. But above all it is 
bit not to give them any but at Nights 
d Mornings, by way of Bait, filling 
their Racks or Cribs with Straw or coartc 
Hay, in all proper Intervals; for by this 
Means, they will eat it more heartily, and 
Ganlier, and it would not be fo apt to 
rieit them. | 

It you mow Broad Clover . 
ke the Sake of Lay, it ſhould 10g aal m dg 

ay, It mou ing and miking 

n be cut beſore it comes to Hay of Broad 
Mot, which Is preparative to, r 
ad juſt before the Clover Flowers; ſor if 

you 


— — — — — 
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you cut it ſooner, it will ſhrink away, an 


come to very little. . 
The Manner of making of Hay of Broad . 
Clover, is ſomewhat different from that of 5 
making of Hay from common Graſs; becauſe 
the more you pull common Grals to Pieces, a 
the eaſter and better it is made into Hay: 0 
But Clover ſhould not be ſerv'd fo; but af- I. 
ter it is mow'd, ſhould be made up int 5 
round Bunches, about as big as a Buſhe | |; 
and never ſeparated any more, but turn g. 
up-ſide-down, as the Wet, Deus, or othe: No 
Occaſions require, in order to keep the Nat 
Leaves on, which are the moſt valuable b. 
Part of the Clover. " 
The ſame Cautions ought alſo to be c Da 
ſerv'd in the carrying in, and ſtacking, 1 


houſing of it; which ſhould not be done 
in the Middle of any violent hot D age. 
but either in an Evening, when the Leaves Call 
are a little given, or in the Middle of a cooliſh 11 
Day, that the Leaves may not be broke 10%, g. 

Pieces. And it is beſt for Cattle of all 5 
Sorts, that Clover ſweat a little in the 

Mow before it be eat, becauſe that digeſts Trot 
the blowing-up Juices of the Clover; anc whic 
the Hay ſhould be given Cattle, as before 5 0 
but by little and little, to keep chem fronſ 5, 
Hoving. a vet 


whic 
Th : © 
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The Care that has been di- 

rected, concerning the Feeding o 2 Grab 
of Cattle with the Hay made Broad Clover. 
of Clover-Graſs, ought alſo to 

be extended to the Graſs itſelf ; of which 
one Acre, as ſome Authors ſay, will feed 
as many Cattle as 5 or 6 Acres of other 
Gras, Tho' we dare not affirm that to be 
Truth, yet it will certainly feed double, if 
not treble the Number. 

When you firſt. turn them into Clover- 
Graſs, the beſt Way is to do it about 
Noon, when the Dew is off, and in a dry 
Day, for about half an Hour ; the next 
Day you may let them ſtay in an Hour, 
the za Day two; and then for 3 or 4 


b- Days, put them in as ſoon as the Dew is 
A of the Ground, and let them ſtay in till 
ne four or five o'Clock in the Afternoon, and 
dier that there will be no Danger, eſpe- 
* cially if che Weather be not too wet; if it 
a ker it be the longer before you let them 
i ſay in all Night; however it is better 
, lor any other Cattle than Milch Cows. But 


prevent this, you may ſow Ray-Graſs, 
Trefoil, or Meadow-Graſs with the Clover, 


* waich ſhooting up amongſt the Branches 
7 ob the ſpreading Clover, does it no Injury; 


but mixing itlelf therewith, prevents (in 
a very natural eaſy Manner) the Injury 
which it does to Cattle. 

Y We 


— — _— — 
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We ſhall finiſh this Advice with why 


the oft- quoted Author of the Brahay 
Huſbandry ſets down, when he advise 
that if you have Store of barren, heathy 
Ground, you were better to keep on, i 
improving that, than to begin plowing u 
again that which was improv'd, and ſow 
with Clover before, letting the old ſhe 
its Seed, as has been before directed 


cc 


<L 


cc 


ac 


And ſo let the Clover-Graſs continue x 
long as it will for Paſture; for if after 
5 Years Continuance, it ſhould turn t 
a mingled Graſs, yet that will be a 
good as moſt common Meadows and 
Paſtures in England are, For Time has 
no other Effect upon it, than to make it 
turn from a red Honeyſuckle to a white, 
which is reputed the {ſweeteſt Graſs, al. 
though it does not produce the greateſt 
Crop. Vet I am perſuaded (ſays this 
venerable and worthy Author) that it 
will keep longer, if it be kept for Seed, 
and cut but twice, than when it 1s cut 
ſo often (as thrice in a Year) which 1 
the Method much uſed in Flanders, and 
which being always, when in Sap, is de- 
ſtructive to it, and will kill even Fern 
itſelf, hardy as it is.” 

After all this Expence and Trouble we 


have been at in the preparing of the 
Ground, Sowing, Mowing, &c. of Clover, 


10 


| 

1 
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vin be but reaſonable that the induſtri- 
dus Farmer take an exact View of the 
Profits he is to receive, as well as the 
Expences he has been at, in procuring of 
this valuable Improvement of Broad Clo- 
ver. 

For befides what has been ſaid of it, as 
to the Benefits in Hay, and when eat green 
by black and other Cattle, 'tis certain 
that in Shrop/hrre they make great Profit 
of it, by feeding their young Swine upon 
it, which they generally do in Summer, 
when they don't brew, and have few Grains 
and other Kinds of Food for them. 

We are not well enough inform'd, ar 
preſent, of the various Methods which 
"WH they take in thoſe Countries in the im- 
"WH proving their Swine by Clover; only this 
s certain, that they endeavour to get ſome 
Pond or another, which is near or adjoin- 
ing to the Field, where the Swine (which 
ze generally very dry in eating of Clover) 
may drink plentifully; nor does a good 
deal of Room for them to range in, con- 
tridute a little to their growing la ank and 
large, and extending their Limbs, beyond 
the common Size of Hogs which are bred 
for Sale or otherwiſe. But it muſt be ob- 
erw d that Hogs ſhould not be turn'd into 
ay Clover, before the beſt Part of it is 
i down by other Cattle. 

2 Another 
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Another Advantage of Sowing of Clary 
(cho' but for a Year or two) is the feeding 
of it with Sheep, by way of baiting ; ar 
and that is, to let them out of their Folg 
about five or ſix o'Clock in a Summe 
Morning, and feeding them on their com. 
mon waſte Land, till about nine or ten 
by which Time their extream Hunger he 
ing conſiderabley abated, they let then 
into their Clover Fields for an Hour a 
two, and then fold them again abou 
twelve, and ſo let them remain there ti 
about three or four in the Afternoon, af 
ter which they may be let into the Cloner 
for an Hour or two again in the Evening 
before they are penn'd; and this may k 
put in practice with great Eaſe and Su- 
ceſs, if the Common lies nigh, and tis 
Clover you bait them with, is toleravy 
good; and the Ground will be fo well im. 
prov'd, that about a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before Michaelmas, Wheat may be 
ſow'd (eſpecially on light Lands) after one 
Plowing. But this is a Practice that mul 
not always be followed, becauſe Varit, 
and Change of Improvements are fo ve! 
eſſential in the vegetable Kingdom, tit 
every Farmer ſhould conſult Nature, which 
is generally tired with one and the ſame 


Kind of Tilth; and that which is a] ways 


fed with one Sort of Cattle, or manuf d 
Wii 
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W with one Sort of Manure, or crop'd with 
one Sort of Grain, will abate of its Vir- 
tue, and if ſown twice in one Place, will, 
C2; Experience (which is of much more 


Force than any artful Reaſonings, or po— 
fitive Aſſertions) teaches, change their Na- 
ture, and the fineſt Barley become Big, 
and the beſt Oats degenerate into thoſe 
which are little better than wild ones, and 
even in Beans and Peaſe, the Crops will 
be of little or no Value. 

On theſe Accounts, therefore, the Chalk- 
ing, Liming, Turneping, or Fallowing of 
Land, are excellent Changes; for Clover 
lying in the Ground but one Year, is ge- 
erally ſuppos'd to ſower, and cling the 
Ground more, than if it had lain two or 
three; whereas Fallowing, Chalking, Lim- 
ing, or Aſhing of it, generally hollows 
and ſweetens it; and a very good Method, 
when ſuch Kinds of Land are grown clung 
and ſower, is to fallow them twice or 
Uirice; and having got them into a good 
Tith, let them be ſown with Turneps, 
which will be ſweeter, and improve the 
Ground more, than if it had been dung'd; 
and the Spring following, ic may be 
ord with Parley, 


Another 
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Of the Plowing Another Advantage of C. 
in of Clover for VET IN Tillage, is the Plough. | Ac 
p30" ali ing it In, in the Beginning ſo 

of Auguſt, before it comes uch 

Seed, in order to meliorate and improe iP" 
the Land. But this ſhould never be don: and 
bur in cold, clung, heavy Soils; for ther Mibat 
being a vaſt deal of Sulphur in che Stag Cat. 
and Leaves of Broad Clover, it mellow WF 4 
and heaves the Ground to that Dees Per! 
that it is vaſtly pernicious, rather mb 
beneficial to Lands that are naturally b es 
and hollow of themſelves ; and when u. 
ſow your next Crop of Corn, inſtead of ten 
having a good Burthen of Grain, youll nm 
have little elſe but long Straw. ja G 
But if it be a heavy, clung Ground, you RP” 
may turn in ſome fattening Cattle, to ex ad e 
the Head of it off a little, before you ploug aly 
it, tho' the longer it is, the better. But * 
N Ot! 


before you plough it, the Graſs ought to be 
rowl'd down, in order to make it plough tht re pl 


eaſter; and being green ic will ſoon .]. 
and after it has lain a little while, the ff edin 
Rains that fall, you may ſow your Wheat, the 
and harrow it in; after which there wil." * 
be no Occaſion of Dreſſing it any more, rn 
and you need only drive your Sheep ove! ' Catt 
it, to tread the Ground, and faſten the hal 
Earth to the Roots. * 

˖ 
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Notwithſtanding all the great 
Advantages which ariſe from ——_— 
owing Clover, there are that Sowing of 
object againſt it; as Firf, That Cove an- 
it depauperates the Ground, 

and kills all the natural Graſs, and alſo 
that it is dangerous to ſeveral Sorts of 
Cattle, eſpecially Milch Cows, 

As to the Firſt, we anſwer, That Clo- 
ver being a ſucculent, abſorbent Plant, and 
ſo having a great deal of Food from Air, 
does not depauperate the Ground fo much 
s People imagine (except it be mow'd too 
fren;) but if it be fed, the Returns are 
infinitely more, than the Loſs of the natu- 
pal Grals can over-balance; and' tho it be 
we, that in ſome Parts of the North, 
and elſewhere, where the Ground natu- . 
ally (wards well, the Sowing of Graſs- 
eds, may be in ſome Degree uſeleſs, yet 
n other Places (eſpecially where Lands 
re plough'd every now and then) and 
ept in a kind of Alternacy of Corn and 
teding, there Clover is undoubtedly one 
{ the greateſt Improvers that is. 

In anſwer to the other Objec- 
ion, diz. That of its ſurfeiring , The 2d Ob- 
f Cattle, the ſowing of about 2 py 
de half of Trefoil, Cow-Graſs, 

FHanders Clover with it, and when fed 
th that Care which is before directed, 
lots effectually 


Quarter; but if it ſhould, 
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effectually prevents any Damage from thy 


the following 


Remedy which we take from Lambert, ha 
been generally found effectual. 


« You are to look on the near Side of 


the Cow, and you'll ſee the Belly ſwelld 
above the Ridge of the Back ; then with 
your Thumb and Finger you muſt fed 
the Rib on one Side, and the Hip on 
the other, and the en above; then 
take a Penknife, and a Handful from 
the Loin, and as much from the Rh, 
chruſt in your Knife four Fingers depth 
into the windy Belly, and you "IL let fort 
that filchy Wind which would have killd 
them, and they will recover in a littk 
Time. But this is not all; (for more than 
what goes before) within an Hour after 
you have peiform'd that Operation, give 
the Beaſt a Drink made of Fenugrees- 
Seeds, Turmerick, long Pepper and 
Grain, Anniſced, Liquorice - Powder, 
and a little Handful of Rue bruisd, 
and infus'd, or put altogether, into ſiron! 

Ale or Beer made Milk-warm, and they 

will mend very ſoon ; 
Days let them Blood in the Neck Yeu 
and give them a little Rue in a Pint 0 
Ale to drink.” 


ai 
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Some give their Kine a Quart of But- 
ter-milk when they find they are hov'd or 
fwellld; and others, Urine with a Hand- 
ſul of Salt in the fame, and then drive 
them about gently; and others, to pre- 
rent it at firſt, will give their Cattle an 
Eo9-ſhell full of Tar; and others, a Red- 
Herring (che Head and Tail cut off) dipt 
in Tar. But the beſt Way ro prevent 
this Misfortune, which comes from Kine's 
eating Clover too greedily at their firſt 
coming to it, is to let them cat almoſt 
their Fills, either of natural Hay or Graſs, 
aud then turn them into Clover; for the 
mixing of common Graſs with it is not 
found ſo effectual a Method as this, be- 
cauſe they'll pick out the Clover, and 
kave the natural Graſs alone. 

And after all that can be faid 1 
zwainſt ir, Clover-Graſs (eſpe- ;j chat has 
cially in Countries where In- been {aid con- 
wſtry is requir'd) if not fed t ww. 
too much, is a Friend both to 
Landlord and Tenant; to the firſt, becauſe 
he can advance the Rent of his Land con- 
kderably above what it was before; and to 
the other, becauſe he can afford to pay 
bis Rent, and yet live better than ever he 
ud, and get enough befides to pay the 
Wheeler, Smith, a::1 Horſe-Meat Bills, 
Which are - conſider bly leſſen'd by the 

2 Har- 
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Harrowing | in of Wheat after one Plough 
ing, which us'd to require two or three 
But to come to the Debtor and Credits; 
of this great Improvement of Clover, 

Sir Richard Weſton (or whoever elſe wi; 
the Author of the Brabant Huſbandry) 
ſtares the Expences which are incident, 
and the Profits which ariſe from an Pe. 
of Broad Clover, in the following Man. 
ner. 


DEBTOR, 
£ ::& © 
The Charges of Ploughing 3 
and Harrowing of an Acre v1.9 
Ten Pounds of Clover Seed +2 
5 00 


at 6 d. per M. 8 
Cutting the Graſs twice, 

making the Hay, and threſhing eo 10 00 

out the Seed 


So the whole Expence is L. 02 oo 00 


Which deducted out of the 121. Profits 
which are ſuppos'd to ariſe from an Acre 
of Broad Clover, there remains 10/. 2 
Year, clear Profit. 

But if one would ſtate the Debtor and 
Creditor of Clover, it ought to be done 


at an Average of three Years, N 
the 


87 . 
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the Profits which ariſe from Clover the 


gelt Year, to make good the Deficiencies 
of the Goodnels of the Barley or Oats with 
which it was ſow'd: To explain which it 
will be previouſly neceſſary to obſerve, 
That Broad Clover which is full, and car- 
ries 2 good Swarth, will produce, at twice 
Mowing, at leaſt from 5 to 7 Tun on an 
Acre every Year; but ſuppoſe we take it 
it a Medium of 6 Tun on an Acre for 
three Years, (allowing 3 the firſt, and 2 
the ſecond Curting,) which is 18 Tun, the 
Debtor and Creditor will ſtand as hereaf- 
ter, if you allow 4os. per Tun, which it 
often worth, but allowing, as above, 6 
Tun an Acre; (tho' fome affirm, it will 
in out a great deal more) and that on 
Account of Caſualties, the Hay yields but 
35 Shillings a Tun, which is a very rea- 
ble Price indeed, then the Debtor and 
Clit or will ſtand as over-leaf; and it is 
to be oblerv'd, that the Profits of Clover 
we the compleater, as the Charge of Til- 
Age is the leſſer. 
fer the Ploughing and Harrowing, 
ait being what properly belongs to the 
bir | you ſow with it. 


2 2 DEBTOR, 


„ 


DzzToR, 
i # > 
For twice Mowing 
or Cutting the Graſs, 
making it into Hay 
£ 1 10 O 


or threſhing out the 
Seed at 105. an Acre 

—————— 
per Annum. 


CrEeDpiTos, 


4 - 


Eighteen Tun : 
of Hay at 355. 5 109 
fer Tun. 

Winter Feeding / 

for three Year Sc 1; « 
at leaſt. 8 


Dede 


This for three Year — 
comes to 75 Sg Creditor, L. 32 0; x 
— Debtor, * 04 10 I 

—— 

Balance, L. 27 15 


Which is almoſt 11 J. 105. a Year. 


But ſuppoſe you ſave the latter Crop for See 
in any one of the Years, then the Profits of fix 
Buſheis only, (when Clover Sced yields 44 1 
Pound) will be ar leaſt 6/7. an Acre, which ö 
above 50s. an Acre more than if you cut it for 
Hay ; but then the Winter's Feed will be ſome. 
what the worſe, and the Ground is generally 
much more impoveriſh'd by ſaving the Seed, 
than mowing, or rather feeding it. But all thi 
depends on the different Prices that Clover Sec 
yields; laſt Year, (Anno 1732) the Price being 
from 425. to 363. per C. but this Year, (An 
1733) 255. or 265. a Hundred is a good Price. 
And here note, that a Buſhel of good Clover 
Seed weighs about 64 Hþ. i. e. ? of a Hundred, 
ſo that when Clover is fold for 35s. the C. tlie] 
Buſhel ought to be about 205. and ſo on. 
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Of the Works to be done in the 
Wid, Nurſery, Fields, &c. for 
the Month of Auguſt. 


HE Works to be | 
] 0 þ W d O' the Works 
GONE NT e VV OOO, to be done in 
in this Month, the Wood, and 
like ſeveral of Norſey in 
. Aga. 
thoſe which go 
before, are but few, only in dewy, wet- 
n Mornings, chat Wood or Fewel, 
7 could not be carried quite home in 
lie Beginning of the Year, may now be 
Cried, fuch Wood having been brought 
Qut of your Coppices, or piled up in ſome 
men large Spaces in it, in che Spring. 
but in the Nurſery, the Works are many; 
uch as the pulling of the Suckers from 
nz Roots of Trees, and unlooſing or eaſ- 
ug the new-inoculated Buds of Peach, 
4c, Cc. Which (if they grow at all) 
egin 


— 2 
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begin now to ſwell, and to ſhew Signs af 
their wie too ſtrait lac'd. And you may 
{till continue the Budding of the late 
Peaches, Plumbs, Pears, Se. all which 
ſhould be continued one after another, 
the Fruits ſucceed in their ripening, 
This 1s (of all others) the 
ber = Fig buſieſt Month of the whole 
LH Biol Year in the Field, whether 
we conſider the Works which 
are required to be done in the cutting and 
carrying home of new-grown Corn of l 
Sorts, or the Twi-fallowing, Preparing 
and Sowing of old; the laſt of which 
begun to be done (eſpecially on all warm, 
thin Lands) at the ſame Time that you 
cut the Corn which is now growing, 
And if the Weather proves lecried, warm, 
and dry, and free from high Winds, and 
per, a great den of Money will be fav'd 
in the cutting and houſing of it. And to- 
wards the — r End of This Month alto, 
you may make another Mowing of your 
After- Gut, ſuch as La Lucerne, St. Foin, 
Clover, Sc. And in all wettifh Weather 


when you can't work at Harveſting, * 
May keep on F all owing and Carrving out on 


5 


CO mpoſt 10 I 21 ON your Barley (as wei! 


1 


Vhcat) Lands, becauſe the Roins wien 
Fll the next Month are apt to make 14 
Ways poachy and bad; and the Beginning 


* 1 * 
en of the 
7 


* } 
56 
ot tis Month alſo, is the very laſt Seaſon 
that Field Turneps Can 
te leatt Proſpect of Succeſs. 
This is the Seaſon in which moſt Ay- 


ors, who have wrote on ! 


* 
ol 


lach a Choice, 


— 11 
| he Charge. 
1 


* 


bo are very Curious, 
0 % 
Tors of their Corn, 
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re& they Providing 07 
Seed, againſt Seed-Time. 
*, or wherein conſiſt; 
| 18 nor by them 
To tupply this Defe& then, there 
Things to be conſidered; Fi, TI 
nels or Plumpneſs of the 


In order to procure good Seed, 


„ aud to yield near double 


be ſow'd, with 


luſbandty, di- 
good, well-pick'd 

But how to do 
the Judgment of 
directed, 
are two 
he Sound- 
Sel; Secondiy, 


thoſe 
either cut off the 
(which are often 
ſheer or mow it; 
over, after it js 


> Picking out all 
rIctt, and leaving the ſmalleſt be- 


even a Species of 
indifferent, may 


ably amendec , and may in Time 
. : es. TE 1 : 
Bait do Weigh half as much Grain 


the Price, 


« oe Seed Oates do which have been 


Uken bop and Bottom, 


7 
* +; —_ 
4 0 1 


n of 77 
"' Waſh A 4 
* * 


* 


Wit in, 81 
Salt than 2 


* 


late Author denies that 


and all together. 
a large 


veat (if tound and firm, and 
lame Soil) , produce 4 
ſitaller Grain taken 


from 


nr Huibaniry. 
, — 
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from the ſame Place, yet Experience is a (yl. 
ficient Eviction to the contrary; and g 
thoſe Beans and Peaſe which are foiyy i 
Gardens, the Reverſe is evident even to: 
Demonſtration; for who is there amoneſttl; 
moſt Incurious, that ever ſaw ſuch plum 
heavy Grain on the Broad Spaniſh (which 


are only the Top-Drawings of the Windic 


Bean) as they have from thoſe wii eo 
grow larger on the Bottom Stalks? Ar 
from hence it has come, vig. from sn 
ſerving and culling out the beſt and h? 
eſt Sorts, that all, or moſt of the Varic * 
ties of Peaſe and Beans have had ther me 
Original. But when we ſpeak of this he ber 
Size, we don't mean that Seed that zl wh 
made ſo by rich Soil, but that which fo 
produced, as it were, by Nature on tal Mc 
which is poor; for by their Solidity cui dea 
Weight, and not altogether by their Mam the 
tude, you ſhall know them. And we it 
taught by no leſs a Miſtreſs than Exp. not 
rience herſelf, that the Sowing weighty ] 
and thin Corn promiſcuouſly, one wil Na 
another, is one of the greateſt Errors in 3M ci:] 
preſent Huſbandry;one Buſhel of well-drawW fore 
Corn when ſown thin (at 8 or 10 Inches b lons 
tance at leaſt one from another) produce fad 


more, and better Corn, than two Buh cid, 
els undrawn, and ſown the common W the 


And this has been the Reaſon why ther whi 
are 


77 


re ſome Huſbandmen, who are very cu- 
rious, that have fold their Seed Corn, for 


near double the Price, that others who hs 


not taken theſe Methods have. 


A ſecond Caution in chuſing Seed Corn, 
is from the ſolideſt, hardeſt, upland 
Ground that is, and which generally a- 
bounds with Flints ; this being exceeding 
good to change, or ſow on richer Soils, 
And theſe Sorts of Corn ſcarce refuſe that 
which is a little barren or ſandy, provided 
it has had a proper "Tillage. And this 
is the Reaſon why all our Hamp/oire Far- 
mers chuſe their Seed- Wheat, for their 
better Lands, from the //il/ire Hills, 
which are ſtoney and ſolid, rather than 
from rich Vales, which are over-fated with 
Moiſture; for tho' the Seed grows a great 
deal larger than in upland Ground, yet, like 
the Fleſh of a drunken, hydropical Toper, 
it is hollow, windy, light, and good for 
nothing. 

D* 

There are other Reaſonings alſo, on the 
Nature of Grain for Sowing ; ſome, (eſpe- 
cally for rich Land,) preferring old Seed be- 
fore that which is new. But having been 
long on the Subject of new Seed Corn, and 
ſaid lomething relating to that which is 
dl, we haſten to the Works to be done in 
the Olitory, or Kitchen and Fruit Garden ; 
Wiich are many. 


A 4 At 
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At the Beginning of this 
Of the Works Month, the Stems of Onions 
to be done in L 
the Olitory, or and the Leaves of Beet, Car. 
Kitchen and root, Parſnep, Cc. are to be 
Fruit Garden, . 
in Lara. trod or rowl'd down, in orde 
to make the Roots grow lam. 
er in the Ground, by hindering the Sy 
from perſpiring, or waſting itſelf in the Heat 
above, when the Roots are advancing to thei 
full Growth; and now alſo we begin togather 
Shallots, Rocambo, and Garlick, the Green 
being decay'd; and towards the latter End 
we pull up all choſe Onions, which were 
trod or rowl'd down in the Beginning of 
this Month. About the latter End of the 
laſt, or Beginning of this Month, pluck 
oft the Runners of your Strawberry Plant 
(or it may be deferr'd a little longer) in 
order to preſerve their old Stocks, and 
they will produce new Shoots the ner 
Year with greater Vigour; and ſome there 


are who expect a Kind of imperfect Crop 


of them again; but then they ought to 
have been cut quite off, before they fruit 
ed this Year at all; and now alſo the old 
Stems of your firſt Artichokes, after the 
Hcads are cut off, are to be new earth. 
Abour the Beginning of this Month al- 
ſo, if not done the laſt, the induſtrious 
Gardener is to ſow his laſt Cauliflore, 


Boor-caule, Bro- caulie, Cabbage, and 1 * 
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plant Seeds, in ſome good Expoſition, to 
remove into a Nurſcry, or ſome well-ſhel- 
terd Place, where they are to pals the 


Winter, in order to plant out early in the 
Spring; and theſe, if the Winter proves 
mild, will make better Plants than thoſe 
which were ſown ſooner. Now alſo tow 
a fe of your ſhort Hotſpur Peaſe for the 
laſt Trial. 

From the Middle of this Month, to the 
Middle or latter End of the next, you 
may (as your Ground is either more or 
leſs hurrying) keep on Sowing of Spinage, 
and all Winter Sallads, fuch as Brown, 
Dutch, Winter Sileſia, Aleppo, Genoa, 
Corn Sallad, and other hardy Lettuces, 
elpecially the little curl'd Smyrna, or Ten- 
nis-Ball Lettuce, which will keep on Cabbag- 
ing all the Winter; and to continue alſo the 
ſowing of Onion, Radiſhes, Sorrel, Cher- 
vi, Creſſes, Roman Muſtard, and alſo Ci- 
bouls, and white Beet for the Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring Uſe; the {owing, tranf- 
planting, and tying up of more Finochie, 
Cleric, Endive, &c. thould be alſo con- 
unued, and freſh Earth fifted over the 
Roots of all Sorts of Sorrel, Burnet, and 
other Sallads, in order to have them fit to 
eat young again in September, and a good 
Part of the reſt of the Year; and theſe help 
to determine the Works in the Kirchen- 


A a 2 Garden. 
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Garden, when we have inform'd our Rea. 


ers, that ſome Part of this is the 


Proper. 


eſt Seaſon of all the Year, to make Myhh. 
room-Beds, in order to have Muſhroom: 
all the Winter, for doing which, take the 
following Directions, as publiſh'd in the 
compendious Method for raiſing of Bro 
caulie, pag. 17. Sect. 6. Take a ooo 
*© Quantity of long, dry Horſe-Dung, 2 
« free from the real Dung of the Hork 
* and as ſtrawey as poſſible ; and then 
© mixing it well, with a Fork turn it twice 
* a Week, until the Middle of Seprembsr 
* following; then make your Bed 2 
3 Foot wide at Bottom, and 2 Fort 
o high, working it well, and letting it 
« lie about 10 or 12 Days, or a Fortni ght 
ut 25 
c much more on it of the ſame Stuff, 


« at moſt, till it is ſettled; then 


« working it well, and drawing it up into 


1 
20 


3 
- 


e the Shape of a Hog's Back, or the 
e Ridge of a Houſe, let it lie as long 
« as before; then ſearch into ſome old 


« Dunghills, and you'll find ſome mouldy 
« Cakes of Dung that will ſmell like 
«© Muſhrooms ; (the Cakes of Deers Dung 


« are beſt) take up thoſe Cakes and 


e break them into Pieces as big as your 
« Fiſt, and then thruſt them into your 


e new-prepared Bed, at a Foot Diſtance 
« from one another; then cover vour Bed 


© an Inch or two thick with freſh ! 


Mot 


1 


14 


Ui, 
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and then again with long dry Straw to 
keep it from Rain; and in January and 
ſereral Months after there will come 
Muſhrooms enough, eſpecially, if the 
© Farth of the Muſhroom-Bed be warer'd 
© with the Water wherein Muſhrooms 
(which ſpring up plentifully every where 
© in September) are waſh'd.” 
In dry W eather, tie up your Endive 
hich is full grown, and keep on earthing 
oCeler je, by little and little in dry Weather, 
caving the Tops uncover'd; and continue 
epulling up of Onions, Gaelick: Shallots, 
Rocamb: „ Cc. as their Les es grow yellow, 
nd ſhew Signs of their drying up; and 
hen carry them into ſome green or other 
t- Houſe, and ſpread them therein to dry, 
before you rope or hang them up by the 
ds. Now alſo put on your Glaſſes a- 
uin on all your late-ripe Mclons, in or- 


de er to preſerve them from too great a 
re of Moiſture, which not only makes 
de Fruit eat very watery, but cauſes rhe 


Plants to de cay before the Fruit can ripen. 
And keep all your Beds or Porders clear 
bf Weeds, which will ſoon ſhed their Seeds 
it his Time, and give the Gardener trouble 
tough the next Year. Cut off all the 
Runners of Strawberry Plants, in order to 
Melerve their old Stocks in greater Vigour, 
Which with the Bunches of Sorrel, which 

Were 
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were cut cloſe for Sallads in the Summe: 
ſhould in this or the next Month be c. 
ver'd all over with ſome rich Dung Mole 
well exhauſted, and ſifted over them wit 
a coarle Sieve. 

Continue to cut off all Sorts of Phyſick 


Herbs, which are to be dry'd for Win 
Uſe, hanging them up in Bunches in ior 
Shade to dry gently; for if expos'd to He 
Sun, that will abſorb the Juices of then 
and cauſe the Herbs to ſhrink up, and if" 
of little Value; and the Roots may be d 7 
ver'd over with ſifted Earth and Dung ee 
above, Ing 
Continue allo the weekly ſowing of Rape 

Creſſes, Turnep, Radiſh, Roman Muſtrii:n 
Lambs Lettuce, or Corn-Sallad, and 4 1 
other of thoſe Kinds of Herbs which es 
us'd in ſmall Sallads; and tie and ca:th ud! 
ſuch of your Finochie as is full grown, Mer 
blanch it; but it muſt not be buried ie 
deep as Celerie; and ſome there are (pari_hf®" t 
cularly the Lord Peterborough, who bein 
one of the firit who brought it i to E1g/al F od, 
underitands the Raiſing and Uſes of Fi Whic 
chie exceedingly well) that never tie " ald ( 
blanch it all, but then it ears the ſtrong: Ne 
The tying up of green and white £0 Th 
Lettuce, Endive, Celerie, ſhould allo , be F 
continued weekly, to whiten them one 4 ar, f 
ter another; it may be done with 0! wa 

tu es 
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Evo, or three Bands, as the Plants are in 
Heioht; but the top Band ſhoulf be (ſays 
uintinye) /oofer than the reſt, otherwiſe the 
ants weil! burſt out on the Sides n2þ1il/t they 
we whitening. i 

What was directed in the Field in rela- 
on co the laſt ſowing of Turneps at this 
me, ought alſo to be obſerv'd in the 
unden. The Bohemian or Hackney Tur- 
eb (with the yellow Hanoverian or Ger- 

generally the hardieſt, but the 
Ureen Wil! Fl good the longeſt, for Boil- 
Ing as wel! as for Sheep, and may be got 
ue in Froſty Weather wheu the others 
an t. 

The gathering in of all Sorts of Gar- 
fen-Sceils, ſuch as Lettuce, Cauliflore, 
Cabbage, „d Savoy, wich thoſe of Onion, 
Carroor, Radith, Sc. are not the leaſt of 
the W. which arc required to be done, 
lll this, and the beginning of the next; 
Radiſh-Seed efpecially, which is now in 
Pod, ſhould be defended from the Birds 
which are great Lovers of it, by ſetting up 
fd Coats ſtuff d with Straw, Mill-Clacks, 
Carecrows, Cc. 

The Works to be done in Sn 
ls Fruit Garden in this Month, _ DO 
ar, firſt, the pruning off of all the Fruit- 
uperiuous Branches of Fruit wo _ 
Trees, being ſuch on which the 


Wa! are 


Wind: 
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Winds have Power. But the Leaves which 
cover the Fruit are to be preſerv'd ſtill, thi 
Month of Angu/t being often as hot and ( 
ſcorching a Month as any of the Summer 
ones that have preceded it. But the exuberan; : 
Branches of the Vines may be broke off + 8 
bout 2 or 3 Joints above the Fruit, and: 
little Sun won't do them any Injury; and 


all theſe looſe Branches, as well as those 4 
which were mention'd before in the las 0 
Article, ſhould be tack d up to the PaHx; u 
do or Wall, for the Purpoſes before- mes * 
tion'd; and you may yet continue to watet Me 
them in all dry, hot Weather, in order t A 
make the Fruit ſwell. The Works to be do. 
every Morning and Evening, are the g 
ſtroying of Snails, Slugs, and other Ver 1 
min, which eat great Holes in your vi 9,, 
Fruit; Waſps alſo continue to eat and de 5 
{troy that which is the primeſt and bei ü 
and Sparrows and Tom-Tits will p< 0 
your choiceſt Figs, Grapes and Pears. 1M ad 
all which Reaſons, Vials full of Honey Elo 
common Water, Feathers ty'd to vtringy Il 
and a continual Vifitation of your Wal ll 
twice or thrice a Day, ſhould never Nun 
omitted ; to which may be added, tl T 
clearing away of all Sorts of Weeds, dg Nun 
cay'd Herbs, &c. which not only encu7. x 
ber the Ground, but hinder chat Kg 08 
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tection of the Sun, which is fo neceſſary 
"WY in the ripening 1 F 8 
0 The Produce of the Fruit- 
Carden, in the Month of nero 
1 1 Garden in Au- 
— is truly various and 5 
To begin with the Peaches and Necta- 
tines; the little early white, and double 
yellow Troy, or pale Violette, &c. are 
not yet quite gone. But if the Ground is 
ſo hot, as that they are; the red and white 
Magdalen, the Anne and Royal George, 
the Mignion, Portugal, Italian, and No- 
ble, with the well-bearing Montauban, 
erly Admirable, Belchevereuſe, Smith's 
Newington, yellow Alberge, Bourdine, and 
Chancellour, Sc. ſucceed. For in this 
Month (to uſe the Words of the famous 
QWuntinye, to whom we are much oblig'd 


n relation to Fruit,) We may truly ſay, 
v0 that there are Choice enough of all Sorts 
Pr * of Peaches to ſatisfy the niceſt Palates; ” 


and the Murray or Tawney, red, Roman, 
Erouge Nectar ins, together with the Bry- 
ton, round or little green Temple, and 
Ilan Nectarins, add not a little to the 
alt Variety. 
The Plumbs are alſo almoſt without 
Number, ſuch are the Prune Jaune Haſtive, 
a Royal, the blew and white Perdrigon, 
%um Magnum, Cheſſon, Drap d'or, Roche 
B b Corben, 
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Corben, Rein Claud, Matre Claud, & 
Katherine, Mirabel, green Gage, Ros 
Dauphine, with ſome others. . 

Of Grapes, the early Curran of Xin. i 
toigne or Cluſter Curran, Chaſella, o 
brick Grape, black and white Sweer-Weif x: 
ter, Munee, Mignion, or red Burgund in 
are now come, or coming 1n; as are alſo che ci 
white and red Muſcadines, Orleans, Ec. int 

Great Plenty alſo of Currans, Gooſher- 
ries, little early Figs, black and whit 
Mulberries, Filberds, all Sorts of Nur, 
&c. bring up the Rear of commo 
Fruits. 

Nor are the Orchard or larger Standan 
and Eſpalier Fruits leſs various and good 
than the Dwarf and Mural Fruits; finc 
ſome, as the Primitive, Magdalen, 
Maudlin Pears, the Petit Ruſſelet, &c. ar 
yer remaining; and when they are gone 


they arc ſucceeded by the larger Jargonell 4 
Windſor, Cuiſſe Madam, Orange MuſquM fo 
Groſs Blanquette, Green Orange, Mulch Ke 
Robert, Callioroſat, Poire fans Peppi ire: 
Summer Boncritein, &c. not | 
The Apples are a Continuation of tn wet 
later Junetting, Margaret Apple, Kent Nar 
Codling, Summer Permains and Pepping ben. 
the Summer Cauſtin, &c. Wc! 
ro 


No 
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Now (and not till now) a 1 a 
writes a learned Author, (if . be done in the 
vou expect Succeſs) is the Orangerie. Par- 
rue Seaſon for inoculating of pgs De. 
Orange Trees, on young, Boe 
gtoſs, well- grown Stocks, kept freſh and 
in Vigour, by moderate Waterings, eſpe- 
cially at the Time when you are about to 
inoculate or bud. 

Now begin the taking up of all your 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, which ſtand either 
lone by themſelves, or are collected in Beds; 
for in all common Beds or Borders, which are 
fuld with Annuals, that Work can't be as yet 
done, And as you take them up, lay them 
a drying on Shelves, or Mats ſpread open 
in the Confervatory or Green- Houſe, Sc. 
having provided large, fquare Boxes with 
Divihons or Cells in them, to put each 
Pecies by itſelf. 

And now likewiſe is the true Time for 
bwing of all thoſe Sorts of bulbous-rooted 
deds, the Tops whereof are dying, juſt as they 
we gathered from the dry Stems, if they were 
not ripe enough the laſt Month. The Kinds 
tre the Bulbous Iris, Anemonie, Ranuncula's, 
Narciffus's, Oriental Hyacinths, Fritillaries, 
Dens Caninus, Cyclamen, Martagon, Frax- 
Itella, and Tulips; beſides all thoſe of the 
Mrous-rooted Kinds, ſuch as Polyanthos's, 
rimroſes, Auricula's, Hepatica's,Carnations, 
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Sc. it being the Opinion of many curiou 
Floriſts, that all thoſe Kinds of Seed 
ought to be ſow'd as ſoon as ever they ar; 
ripe, rather than be kept drying in Bars 
or Boxes. They ſhould be ſow'd in Caſs 
and cover'd over with fine Wood Earth, 
and Loam, well- mix'd together, and 
ſifted over them about the Thickneſs of a 
Halt-Crown Piece, and a Cloth being lid 
over the Caſes to break the Fall, and pre- 
vent the Waters diflocating the young, 
(and as yet tender-rooted) Seeds; and thel: 
Caſes ſhould be plac'd a little in the Shade, 
But theſe Works ought ro have been done 
ſometime the foregoing Month, if the Seeds 
had been ripe, but if not, then now wil 
ſerve. But Hepatica's, Primroſes, Polyan- 
thos's, &c. are hardier than Auricula and 
other fibrous-rooted Flowers are; and 
may be ſow'd on coarſer Earth, and i 
open Borders, yet ſuch as are ſome— 
what in the Shade; but great Care ougit 
to be taken, in the faving of all thels 
Kinds of Seed; (we mean as to the Age 
and Strength of the Plants you would {ave 
it from.) Tulips do not flower well till fix 


or ſeven Years after they are ſow'd ; but b ax 
all or moſt of the other Kinds, eſpeciallygWſ-id | 
the fibrous-rooted Plants, blow and ſeedſſ bus 


ſooner ; but Plants of two or three "I refiſ 
Old, 
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old, are likely to bear better and fuller 
ceed, than Plants of one can. 

Plant now alſo the Roots of thoſe Flow- 
es which you would have flower all the 
Winter : Such are the firſt-blowing Ane- 
monies, Hyacinths and Tulips, Narciſſus's, 
ſunquils, &c. but eſpecially the Narciſſus 
1 Polyanthos, which if let ſtand all che 
Ver, or planted thus early, will produce 
a noble Quantity of Flowers in January 
or February, eſpecially if they are glaſs'd, 
which all thoſe Sorts of Flowers ought 
to be, Now alſo plant the Dens Caninus, 
Aurumnal Crocus or Colchicums, and 
all other Flowers which are the Decora- 
tons of your Borders in the Autumn. You 
may alſo continue laying of all Sorts of 
Carrations, Pinks, Cc. as the Shoots grow 
ſtronger and ſtronger ; and about Bartho- 
new Tide is the only ſecure Seaſon for re- 
moving young Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, 
Oleanders, Phyllerea's, Jeſlamine, and Ar- 
butus Plants, and almoſt all Sorts of cu- 
Age vous Shrubs, ſuch as Pomegranates, Monch- 
ue! Roſes, Marocco of Virginia, or Paſſion 
over; and, in ſhort, every Thing that 
but apt to be hurt by the froſty Weather, 
led by a late Planting; for by doing it 
ſeed dus early, the Plants will get Strength to 
cats rät it, before the cold Weather comes. 
old, And 
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And now alfo is the Seaſon for Arcuztic, Wil 
avulſing, bending, or laying down of th 
Branches of all theſe Kinds of tender *hry; BF $ 
mentioned in the laſt Paragraph, from which 
you would raite young Plants again, againt n 
another Year. The laſt Year's Plants being fr 
juſt taken off, as above, theſe: Boughs mu 
be peg'd down in rich well- -prepar'd Mad 
ſome twiſt the Boughs, and others cane (ar 


them, and put in a Wedge or Stone; a 
others knick them with a Knife, as the of 
do Carnations; all thoſe Methods being offi Fl 
ſtop the too great Carreer of the Sap, and 
to make the Pl: ants root the better. Doy 
The gathering of all Sorts of flowering 4llo 
ſhrub Seeds as faſt as they ripen, a 
ſowing them immediately, or as foon e 
they are dry alſo; or, which is ei e 
ten practis'd with Succeſs, the cleanſing "i 
them from their Mucilage, Huſks, c 
and putting them (eſpecially the Aletum . ! 
Phillirean, Laurel, Bay, &c.) into fine Ean No 
or Sand, conclude 6 the Works of this Mon nc: 
a The Productions of the PH e 

Of the Pro- 22 : ; fs. 
JaRions of the terre, Cc. this Month are 8: . 
Parterre, Wil- moſt innumerable. 120U 
3 2 Amongſt the Annuals ſon rot 
ws in the Spring, are the Am An 
ranthus's of all Kinds, Female Bala L 
Marvel of Peru, Naſturtium Iydicuuß rect 


=_ 
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French and African Mary- gold, Convol- 
volus two Kinds, Scabioſa Africana, Sweet 
sultan, Lavatera, Cc. and above all, the 
Flos Zelotypus, or, Jealous Flower, a ve- 
curious Plant, which we have receiv'd 
from Abroad, which ſhuts up itſelf on the 
Approach, and opens at the Departure of 
any Perſon; a Flower not mention'd by 
and for that Reaſon we ſuppoſe not known) 
w Evelyn, Bradley, Millar, or any other 
of our Virtuoſo's who have wrote of 

Flowers. 

The Indian Hyacinth or Tuberoſe is 
now alſo coming into Perfection, as are 
alſo the Campanula Pyramidalis, Blew-Af- 
ter or Autumn Daiſie, the double Scat let 
Lychnis, double Roſe Campion, and, in 
ſhort, all the Sorts of double Flowers, 
which are the uſual Ornaments of the 
Chimney or Parterre at thar- Seaſon, 

The Green-Houſe affords the Geranium 
Noctu Olens, Oleander, Spaniſh, and yellow 
Haan Jeſſamine, the Thlaſpi Creticum, 
Niyttle, Orange, and Pomgranate Flowers, 
Er. And the Wilderneſs, the Spirea Frutex, 
Anus Caſtus, Malva Arboreſcens, and 
ſinginia Mar tagon. 

And the lower Tribes of Annuals are the 
lakipurs, Nigella Romana, Flos Adonis, 
reet-icented and everlaſting Peaſe, all 

the 
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the Kinds of Lupines which are preſery'; 
for the Sake of their Flowers, Very 
Lookinglaſs, Candytuft, and ſmall 45. 
nual Stock, which blows almoſt all & 


Year. 

But of this enough, and as we har 
concluded moſt of our Eſſays on ſome ul: 
ful Diſcourſe on calcin'd Aſhes, Salts, and 


other Manures, ſhall appropriate this 1 - 
to the great Uſe of Sea Sand in Vegeniſ# i 
tion, or the Growth of Corn, Plants, &. 


0f the great Uſes or Improvements made on 
"cold, poor, barren, wet Land, &c. in 
Cornwall, Devonſhire, and other Parts 
of the Weſt Country, by Sea Sand. Taken 
from ſeveral Obſervations made on the 
Spzt, by Mr. Carew in his Survey of 
Cornwall; and from a Paper communi- 
cated to the Royal Society ſome Years ſince, 
by Dr. Daniel Cox, &c. 


any of the Writings of latroduction. 
the Ancients (at leaſt 

E ſuch as have fallen into our Hands) 
that they knew, or were at al} ac- 
quinted with the great Effects which Sands of 
ay Kind had in Husbandry. 

* Palladus, indeed, makes mention of their 
Lis in Building, but not as Improvers of Land; 
ad what Virgil Þ writes, appears to be chiefly 
petical, and to ſhew the Effects which the black 
Kinds of it had in the Fertility of the AZgyptian 
Ficids, by the frequent Over-flowings of the 
River Nilus, which, with the learned Trap, is 


Wyn, 
Qt 


＋ I does not appear from 
1 
Y 


7 Fatening green Ægypt with its Sable Sand; 


Ex iin que compreſſa Manu erit Stridores, erit utilis Fu- 
Matt, &. Pallad. de R. Ruſt. Lib. I. Tit. X. 
t virigem Egyptum nigrd fecundat Arena. 
Geo. 4. v 201. 
a, Or, 
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Or, if collected from common Rivers, he Sing, 


bo Of him, who from the Soaking Pond 
The ſtagnating, collected Puddle drains ? 
Chiefly, when Rivers, in the uncertain Months 


Swell o'er their Banks; and all the Country round « 

Cover with ſlimy Mud. ' 
whether the Word Arena (which we tranſl: 
Sand) has its Original from Ariditas, which e 
nifies its natural Quality when dry; or from e 
herendo, from its natural Quality when mir Þa 
with Lime, and made into Mortar; is not vo 0! 
the Diſputing, Sand being, as the learned Boer Pr 
defines it (tho' an Earth properly fo call'd) « WM * 
* foffil Body; neither diſſoluble by Fire, Wa "! 
nor Air; inſipid, and untranſparent ; n! 
fuſible than Stone; ſtill friable, and conta 
* uſually a Share of Fatneſs: And Sands a8 " 
by another + learned Perſon of our own C © ©: 
try, divided into 2 or rag Sand, (ſome fi 50 
and ſome coarſe) conſiſting of ſmall untranſpi 92 
rent Pebbles, or ſmall Stones which are found! In 
mountainous Lands; which, by Reaſon « T 


the Smalneſs and Compactedneſs of their Boa 
are not Calcinable; and theſe are of ſever $4 
Colours, as White, Gray, Reddiſh, Brown, & . 1 

A ſecond Kind of Sand which that learn C0, 


— 5 a i 
Writer mentions, are thoſe which are c A * 
ſmooth, and which are alſo ſubdivided into . 0 
Species which conſiſt of flat Particles, . 1 

8 Quiguc Paludis err 
Collectum Humorem bibuld deducit Arena ? | 

Præſertim incertis fi Menfibus Amnis abundans = AD 
Exit, & obdatto late tenet omnia Lino. Geo. 1. V1 bphica 
Dr. Lifter, Philoſophical Tranſat. No 29- P. 133M | Gare 
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woken of from Lime-Stones (or we add the 
| Grinding of Sea-Shells one on another) or thoſe 
which are compos'd of Silver or Gold Particles 
which are the natural Grinding, or Trampling 
of People's Feet over Bodies of that Kind, as 
b diſcoverable, by thoſe Travellers, who have 
been in Brazil, and other Parts of the Portugueſe, 
ind $pan/ Countries, where Mines are common. 
But that, Sort of Sand which is moſt for our Pur- 
poſe, 15 that which 1s dug out of the Sides of the 
Banks near the Sea Shores, and which undoubtedly 
obtains (as“ the learned Yerulam elegantly ex- 
preſſes it) a ſpecial Virtue from the Salt Water, 
Salt being the firſt Rudiment of Life, that Salt 
which (as another Þ ingenious Author writes ;) 
* I; the Quid divinum, and Original of all Fe- 
cundity; ſome Sorts of Sands, as writes that 
* worthy Author, appearing (when waſh'd) to 
© be rough Cryſtals, tranſparent and Gemmy, and 
ſome of them were, with little Labour, reduc'd 
n an im palpable whitiſh Sand, and, as it happens 
n the bruiſing of moſt of them, untranſparent.“ 

The Uſes of Sand (as & Mr. Miller 


1 

dae el defines it) + are to make the clay- 1 
ene Earth fertile, becauſe Earth a- 5 
bee is found to coaleſce and gather into a hard 


coherent Maſs (as is apparent in Clays of all 
Kinds.) And Earth thus embodicd, and, as 
' It were, glued together, is no ways diſpos'd 
be do nouriſh Vegetables. But if hard Cryſtals 
(which are not diſſolveable by Water) be in- 
termix'd with them, they will keep the Pores 


* Nat. Hiſt. Cent. VI. p. 123. + Evelyn's Philo- 
Frhical Diſcourſe on Earth, 8vo Edition, Pages 33, 105, Sc. 
\ Gardener's Dictionary, Sub Titulo S. A. 
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of the Earth open, Sc. and by that Mes WW: 
give room for the Juices to aſcend, and #4; i 
Plants to be nouriſh'd thereby.” 

Sands of all Kinds are generally allow'd to 
warm; but that is not altogether the Cauſe! 
their Fruitfulneſs ; if ſo, then all Sand wou!! 


have the ſame Operation in the Improvement q. 

Land; on the contrary, thoſe Sands ha. 
lie near the Surface of the Earth, or c 
are dug out of the Sides of Hills, have in then . 
no great Virtue. Notwithitanding which, if ay 


Farmer has got any low Meadow, or Cora La 
which is of a ſpewy, binding, wet Qua, 
which has of itſelf any Staple, or any Tincur 
of good Mold in it; Sand and Chalk, if they cu 
begot, either ſingle or mix*d together, will rai 
up the Hollows, and 1mprove the Ground much 
Thoſe Sands which are brought down by the 
Violence of ſtrong Land Floods, and caſt out df 
Rivers upon Hills and Shelves in Meadons, 
carry a good deal of Virtue in them; becauſe 
being waſh'd off the Surface,) they are gene: 
rally compos'd of the moſt refin'd Parts, or Par 
ticles of the Earth, which are dry and warn, 
and of a ſalifick Quality; and being mix'd and 
incorporated with Soil which is cold and moifl, s 
a great Improver of it. 
But the beft Kinds of Sands ol 

Of the Sea Sand, all are Sea Sands which las already 
and its Uſes in þjoted at) are chiefly foundupon tht 
on oe ted at)arechiefly fc pon the 
Planting, Gs. Sea Shores, and in the Creeks 0 
Deverſhire and Cornwall; wii 
thoſe induſtrious People carry (as Mr.“ Caren u 
his Survey of Corawall, and ſeveral others relate 


* See Caærem's Survey of Cornwall, pig. 57: 
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I. cren many Miles up into the Country in little ſhort Sacks, 
out the Length of thoſe they carry Coal in, in other Coun- 
tes. But the beſt Account which is as yet given in Print. 
eit that we know of, is that which was preſented to the 
Royal Society, by Dr.“ Daniel Cox, and is as follows. 

Sea Sand (ſays he) is commonly found at or near the Sex 
Shore; which to diſtinguiſh from what is uſeleſs, you are 
o know, that the Waves of the Sea rowl and tum- 
dle Stones, Shells, Sc. one over another, which rowling 
r grating makes this Sand. That which comes from the 


al Stones themſelves is but of a ſmall Value; but if it be 
* „ notably ſhelly, that is what they ſet the higheſt Value 
em WR 2 

* upon. 
* as \ 
ally About Plymouth, and the Southern Coaſts of Cornwall 
ne. and Devon, the Sand is blewiſh or gray like Aſhes; which 


© they conceive to be the breaking of Muſcles chiefly, and 


* other Shells mixt with them. Wettward, near the Lands 
* „End, the Sand is very white and gliſtening ; this the Dr. 
(a ſuppoſes proceeds from the moldering of a Kind of a Free- 
alle Stone mingled with the white Shells themſelves, ſuch as 
uch. „ite cilld (where the Fiſh are preſerv'd) Scallops. 
the In the North Sea, about Padſtoto, and Eaſtwards towards 
* irc, the Sand is of a brown, reddiſh, yellow Colour, 
9.0 end is moſtly of the broken Shells of Cockles, which zre 
ous, * [1ppos'd to be of that Colour, or from the Waſh of the 
Aue * River Serern which falls at that Place very dirty into the 
_ deren Sea; and perhaps that Accretion may be ting'd there- 
4 * by, This is certain, that tho' there be little Fiſh near the 
Pat  \loath of the Severn (becauſe of the Muddineſs thereof at 
arm, Water) yet, lower down in the North Sea, tho' there 
de not fo much, yet, that which is, is fatter and better 


thn that which is taken in the South Sea. 
* Now, belides the Colours of Sea Sand, 3 
there is ala a Difference in the Bigneſs of Of the different 


Lt 
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05 0 ne Grain, even in the ſame Harbour of — ** 
ready A Putb. In ſome Places it's very ſmall, and which is be. 
n the *in others, larger grain d; "tis (aid the 

Le of  maileſt is beſt for the Tenant who-orly takes Tillage for 
* : 507 4 Years, becauſe it works ſooncr, and yields a more 
mw peedy Return; but the larger Grain, they ſay, is the beſt 
4 N or the Landlord and Land, becauſe it abides longer in the 
elate viound, and makes the Paſture after the better. 


x - ! 5 * £2 * 1 * - 
See the Tranſactions of the Royal Seciety, N“. 113. p 293. 
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© In Fa/mmth Haven, near St. Mars Caſtle, ther g 
Sort of Sand, or rather Coraline, that lies about z b 
under the Ooze; which Ooze being remov'd, and th} 
open'd, this Sand is taken up by Scoupes, and is u;'! », 
very good Purpoſe. Welt of the Mount of Porttley 
is a large ſhelly Sand, but at Whitſand Bay, and abou $ 
Ives, it is very white and (mall. 
* About Mine head, Penſance, and Leland, the Sink x 
blown up and down by the Winds, and drown abundae 
of good Land; ſome Houſes, yea, and ſome Churchgu 
Chapels are even buried with it, nor has any Ar ow 
yet been thought of to prevent its Devaſtation, 
Now of all the Sea Sands, the bet x 
of the beſt Co- « accounted, as to Colour, frf, thi 
jours and Kinds of , Tr" ddiſh Ls he 
Sea Sand for Uſe. which are reddiſh, next the blew, th 
* the white; and as to Kinds, the my 
+ ſhelly and the Coraline are the beſt, and that whic 
taken up under the Salt Water, either by Dredges, «| 
ing leſt open of the Tide; this blew Sand (for that d 
Colour) being well drain'd of the Salt Water, tht 
* may be the more conveniently carry'd, is better than th 
which, by lying long in the Sun and Wind, is robb'; 
much of its Virtue. 
* Theſe uſeful Sands are carried up into the Country uf 
as the Tides will ſerve to that Purpoſe, and there they: 
calt on Shore, from which they are fetch'd in ſome Plc 
by Wheel Carriages ; but in moſt (by Reaſon of the H 
nels of the Ground, and Narrowneſs and Bacnels of 
Ways) on Horſe-hack, every Horſe carrying 13 or 146 
lons, which ſhould be ty'd up as ſhort as poſſible, that it ay 
lie the plumber on the Horſe's Bick. | 
* Seven or eight of thoſe Horſes tail'd together, are ci 
a Team, which one Man drives 9 or 10, or ſometine! 
Miles from the $.nd Place, where each Seam or Hori: 
comes to 8 d. or 9d. in ſome Places, tho* not io much 
others. For where it is drag'd out of the Sea, it cos | 
or 13 Shilling a Lighter, containing Sixſcore Seam, #! 
Wharfing or Landing Place. But where it is loaded 0 
the dry Beach after the Ebb, it is not above 4 Sill 
the Lighter; and all this Charge of Lighterage, be 
Land Carriage, is, by the indultrious Relator, compute? 
320c0/. per Annum in the whole Country.“ And we 
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credibly inform'd, by a Member of Parliament in the ul 


that at the late Sir Coppletoune Bampfield's Wharf on!. blut 
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De Fetchers paid for Wharfage about 1500/. per 


u. 

« When the Sand is brought home, it is 

ſpread on the Ground intended for Wheat, Concerning the 
or uſually for the firſt Crop in four, what- Spreading of Sea 
( ae g Sand on the 
ever the Grain be); ſor after 4 Crops, it is 1 
the Corniſb Cuſtom to leave their Lands — Cornwell, 
P;fture for 6 or 7 Years before they Till it the Quantity to 
122in; and indeed, the Graſs will be ſo good n Acre, Se. 
inmediately after Tillage, that it is com- 

monly mow'd the firſt Year, which they call Gratter 
Mowing. 

« The Corniſh Acre is 160 Rod or Pole, of 18 Foot to 
the Pole, which 1s nearly as 16 is to 18 of our Land on 
Meaſure. On one of which Acres good Husbands beſtow, 
cording to the Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Sands, 300 
Sacks, that is, 300 Seam, or Horſe-burden, where Men go 
three Times a Day; 200 where two Times; and 150 
where but one, and ſo on, to 80 or ioo in Proportion to the 
Diſtance, even to 20 or 30 Sacks on an Acre, rather than 
tone. 

« The Effect is uſually, where there is ; 
much Sand us'd, the Seed is much, and Of the EfQs 
| 3 of Sea Sand in 
the Straw 1s little. I have ſeen (ſays our Corn, Grafs 
worthy Relator) in ſuch a Place good Bar- Seed, &c. : 
ley, where the Ear has been equal in Length 

t the Straw it grew on; but where there is little Sand 
uid, there is much Straw, and but little Grain, and that 
which is very hungry. 

' After the Corn is off the Ground, it produces chiefly a 
white Clover Graſs, with ſome purple, if the Land is 
deep. And the Graſs of this new-ſanded Ground, tho! it 


„ Wer | 
ime: de ort, yer it gives Plenty of Milk and good Cream; 
red to all other good Purpoſes, it far excels any other 


Cs, where leſs Sand is us'd. Add to this, that even 
* Garden Herbs and Fruits in thoſe Parts, are more, (and 
' thoſe better in their Kinds) where Sea Sand is us'd, than 
' where it is not. Neither muſt it be omitted, that in theſe 
' andy Places alſo, little or no Snow lies; there being à 
Nd of a continual mild Winter, and an early Spring, 
dummer, and Harveſt, a Month or fix Weeks before what 


1pute iy Na : | 
4 we 15 within 6 or 7 Miles of the Place where the Sea Sand 
he ed. And ſuch a vaſt Difference of Air is found in 


* ut little Diſtance, that a Man may in ent Afternoon (as it 
pech * were) 
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* were) travel ut of Spain ints Greenland, and, which! 
more to the Purpole, the Dr. affirms, that thije Sand * 
* with almoſt all the Sails in that Country.” 2 
Mr, Markham, in his Farewel to Husbandry, lays don 
another Method of Improving barren, clayey Land in th 
Mes, by the ſpreading of Sea Sand, Lime, Dung, Er ar 
after another, over new-plow'd Ground, in the follonme 
Manner. ; 
In the firſt Place, he fays, that the Land muſt be ot 
* plow'd and hack'd, or harrow'd, and have 60 or 80 Bug 
of Sea Sand on every Corniſh Acre, well ſpread, and nix 
* amongſt it; and after that, forty or fifty Buſhels of Line 
and then good Store (ſuppoſe 12 or 14 Load} of Ox, Co 
or Horſe Dung, rotten Straw, Mud of Lakes, whichng 
* be done any Time from the Beginning (we add the Er; 
of May, to the Beginning of September (the later the bt 
ter) where it may ferment and rot together. 
In Od ber, this Land ſhould be plow'd deeper than be. 
fore, and alſo hack'd and harrow'd, to have it hae; which 
done, it may be ſow'd with Wheat, c. 
But if Sea Sand cannot be got, a good Liming (ſuppol 
30 or 40 Buſhels on a Statute Acre) with two or three hub 
els of Bay Salt mixt with it, may ſupply the Place. Bat 
that more under the Article of Liming, in ſome otie 
Number. 
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THE 


PREFACE 


INTRODUCTION 
To Numb. VI. 


Contarning 4 Parallel between the Ancient 
and Modern Husbandry, and wherein the 
one has exceeded the other; together with 
eme farther Remarks on the Author of 
the Horſe-Houghing Husbandry ; fro: 
which it appears, that he was not the 
firſt Inventor of the Inſtruments for ſet- 
tg of Corn, as he preſumptuouſly affirms 
he was; to which is added an Account of 
the great Advantages that may accrue to 
Farmers in dear Tears, if the Methods of 
Planting and Setting of Corn were more in 
tag ether with anE/timate of * hedifferent 
Career of the old and new Husbandry,with 
e Profits which Return from each, &c. 
b HAVING 
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AVIN G in the Preface « 
Introduction to our laſt Ef 
No. V. endeavour'd to entern 
our Readers with Anſwers to the injuriay 
Remarks, which the Author of the Hy. 
Houg hing-HusbanJry has made on fon: 
Paſſages in Virgil's firſt Georg ict, nf 
prov'd (we think) beyond Diſpute, thy 
he is not well acquainted with, or hy 
Wilfully and groſly miſrepreſented whit 
Virgil(in that and ſeveral other Places ofthe 
Georg ichs, on which he pretends to anim 
vert)has wrote, and which (if a late Aube 
is to be credited) ist moſt perfect a al 
human Compoſitions, we proceed in this u 
draw a ſhort Parallel between the ancient 
and modern Husbandry, and to give a 
juſt a Deſcription as we can, wherein it i 
that they equal, and wherein they excel 
each other; and in particular, in wht 
Manner it is that the new Practice of Ori. 
ing, Setting, or Planting of Corn is mot 
uſeful than the old Way, which wi 
chiefly done by the broad Caſt, To which 
purpoſe we inſert the following Letter 
which was drawn up by a Gentleman dl 
ove of the Inns of Court, remarkable for ! 
Skill in and Attachment to the Wilkie 
of ancient as well as modern Avthors 
and is as follows. \ 
"Th 
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Mr. Switzzr, Jan. 31. 1733-4. 

ju Anſwer to that Part of your Requeſt 
(when we were laſt together) which re- 
© lated to the Parallel between the ancient 
i and modern Husbandry, | ſend vou the 
© following Abſtract. That the Ancients 
© were full as well skill'd in ſeveral Parts 
* of Hushandry as the Moderns are, is 
d evident from all thoſe Paſſages in Caro, 
Varro, Columella, Palladius, Virgil, &c. 


| © where mention is made of the Choice of 


* the Soil, the Seaſons, and Manner of 
* Plowing, Harrowing, c. in all which 
(tho they know nothing of that Vineyard 
Culture at preſent ſo much magnitied) 
they have (tho' a little too conciſe) wrote 
* as practically, or in other Words, as 
much to the Purpoſe as any of the Mo- 
* derns ſince have. 
Jo omit much which might be pro- 
* duced out of Cato, and Varro, who were 
* the firſt (if not the chief Writers a- 
* mongſt the Romans ) let us examine ſome 
' Parts of Columella's Works, who co:ne- 
ing after them, had an Opportunity of 
improving upon them, and of being much 
more particular, and fuller to the pur- 
' poſe than they. were. 
One of the firſt Eſſiys he made 
lee Lib. I. cap. 1. and Lib. II cap. 1.) was 
to ridicule the Notion of thoſe who held 
b 2 that 
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© that the Earth (notwithſtanding any 
* adventitious Manures that might be ſu. 
* perindudted, or laid upon it) was ſubjed 
tothe melancholly Periods of old Age, ag 
© human Bodies were, and that the Reaſon 
* alledg'd by ſome( tho itwas known to pro- 
* ceed from their own Idleneſs and Want of 
* Induſtry) why their Fields did not pro- 
© duce better than they did, was attributed 
© to the Intemperance of the Weather, or 
© the Wearineſſes and Fatigues of the Soil, 
* to which he gives this Anſwer following, 
* Nonergoeſt exiguarum frugumCauſa Terra 
* vetuſtas, fi modo cum ſemel invaſit ſenefus, 
Reg reſſum non habet, nec revireſcere, aut 
* repubeſcere poteſt, ſed ne Laſſitudo qui- 


dem ſoli mnuit agrieols fructum, neque 


enim prudentis eſt adduct, tanquam in Ho. 


* minibus, nimia Corporis Exercitatione, aut 
0 


bo 


„ dere. 


* The Purport of which was to ſhew! 


* (contrary to the Opinion of many of his 
* Cotemporaries) that it was not the Age 
or Fatigue of Land that was the Cauſe 


* tired Earth had no Return (by any ad. 


4 


oneris alicujus pondere, ft cultibus, G 
agitatiombus Agrorum fatip ationem ſucce- | 


of bad Crops, except it was when that} 


ventitious Manure tis ſuppos'd he near) 
© or could not be renew d or made grog 
* young again. And that as the reſting} 
* of Land did not diminiſh from the 
Husband- 
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Husbandman's Produce, ſo neither was 
« it prudent to ſuppoſe, that it would (like 
© human Bodies) grow inevitably old by 
too much Exerciſe, or by the Weight of 
* any Burdens of Grain or Graſs that could 
grow upon it, if that Fatigue of the Field 
© were ſucceeded by Cultivation and Stir- 
ring; or in other Words, by a ſucceda- 
© neum of freſh invigorated Soil to mix 
© ;mongſt it. 

| © The next Obſervations that I think 
proper to make on Columella, are thoſe 
; MW © which relate to theChoice of Soil, and the 
„ © Manner of Working or Plowing them, 
in all which he has left Directions not 
co be excell'd (and from a Quotation of 
«WM © two Lines only from Virgil) alſo has ſaid 
- W © more on the Subject of Tillage than all 
the Moderns have who wrote ſince; *tis 
> WM © there that ſpeaking of putrid, cold, watry 
„Land thoſe two Authors direct the plow- 
* ing of it. as the only Method of bringing 

' it into Tillage. 
Et cui putre ſolum (namque hoc imi- 
tamur arando )neque enim aliud eſt Colore, 
quam 


1 


* Er cu; putre ſolum, I am concern'd that I 
mult differ a little from ſome learned Commenta- 
tors on Virgil, who ſup ſe that Purre is in this 
ace meant of hollow, ight, crumbling Mould, 
bNcreas it has the ſame Signification in our Gloſſa- 

rles 


„„ 


quam reſolvere Q fermentare Terrm 
* The Uſe of Tillage, as Columella in this 
Place juſtiy obſerves, being no other, than 
for a Diſſolution and Fermentation of 
* the heavy Clods of Earth, which when 
* efteted makes the Ground more proper 
for Corn than light Land; for whatever 
the Husbardmen of any Age may think 
* Corn does not do fo well on Ground 
* which are naturally hollow or light, 3 
they do, on thoſe which are made ſo by 
* plowing, becauſe in one, the Earth m. 
* turally cloſes in again round about the 
© Roots, and keeps the Moiſture from be- 
ing exhalled too faſt ; whereas Ground 
* which 1s naturally hollow, or light, de- 
* tains it not all, but ſuffers the Moifture 
to evaporate and fly off too ſoon; and 
* for this Reaſon undoubtedly it was, that 

Celumel!; 


* —— 


ries as Putridum has, which is putrid, rotten; or 
as we would rather in this Place render it. putrid, 


cold and watry; and Ruæus, after he had been} 


writing of black, ſoft Earth, ſeems to be in the 
Right of it, when in his Notes upon that Paſſage 
he ſpeaks of Earth which is made ſoſt by Plowing, 
rather than that which is naturally ſo. His Words 
are, Hoc unum aratione conteudiiuus ſ ut imitemul 
Arte) Terram Natura ſua Mollem; making that 
Softneſs. which he mention'd in the Paſſages going 
before, to be a Sign of its being _ tor Corn, 
it being a Truth well known in Husbandry. that 
the ſotter the Land is, the leſs Occaſion there 1 
of plowing. 


EF 


© Columella, previous to the foregoing Paſs 
© (ages, after he has given a general Ac- 
© count of Soils, has theſe Words. 

Sedex his (meaning the Diver- 
© ity of Soils, which he had been treating 
' off ) mhil non melius reſoluta humo, quam 
* denſa prove nit. i. e. That of all theſe 
' Soils none are better, than thoſe which 
* were looſen d by Tillage, tho' they were 
* firſt of all denſe or ſtiff, but that no fort 
* of Soil was ſo bad as that which was dry, 
hard, and barren, becauſe it was not 
brought into Order without very much 
* Difficulty, and at a great Expence ; and 
* when it was it did not recompence the 
Pans which was generally taken 
* upon it; and that ſuch Fields as theſe 
* ought to be avoided as peſtilentious. 
* Give me Icave to conclude with what 
* (lumella adds on this Occaſion. Nam 
lle Mortem facit, hie teterrimam comitem 
Mortis, the firſt, i. e. The Peſtilence 
being the Occaſion of Death, and the 
other a terrible Companion of it. 

lt will be impoſlible, in the little 
dom I have in this Epiſtle, to preſent 
jou or your Readers with afull and ample 
' Tranſlation of the other different (but 

good) Sorts of Soils, with their Improve- 
| ments with whichColumells concludes this 
'dequtiful (as well as uſeful) Chapter, 
. vopinz to have his whole Works tranflated 


& 


into 
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into Engliſh in a little Time; but my? 


take the Liberty of obſerving, that it i; 


from the Plan of this great Theoriſt 


that Mr. Evelyn ſeems to have drawn 
that elegant Oration of his concervir 
the good and bad Qulities of Earth, 
(which are elſewhere recited) and where 
after he had given a Detail of the Soil; 
which were propereſt for Corn, from th: 
growing of the Junius or Ruſh, the Gra. 
men Triſolium, Ebulum, prunis Sylue- 
ſtris, EJc. on it; has Words to the o. 
low ing memorable Effect. Nec content 
eſſe nos oportet, prima Specie ſummi oli 


* ſed diligenter exploranda eſt, infencri 


6 
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materia Qualitas, terrena nec ne fit? fru 
nentis autem ſat erit, ft aque bona ſuborit 
bipedana humus, arbo;ubus altit udo quation 
Pedum abunde eff. Hac ita (adds he) 
cum exploraverimus Ag rim ſationibis fa 
ciundis expediemus, &. In the Choice 
of Soils we ought not (ſays he) de 
contented, with the upper Face or Sur- 
face of it, but ſhould diligently teck 
the Qualitics of the inferior Materiais 
or Strata's below, to fee if it be a livin 
Earth, or good Soil underneath (for 1d 
we underſtand the Word terrena to 1133 


nify) Soil of a Foot thick (if it be 


qually good) will do for Corn, but 10 
the Trees it ought to be four Foot. 


'1 
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© I] now beg leave to ask if ever 
© there was any thing which has be-n 
© wrote in Husbandry and Planting, bv 
any of our Moderns, a whit more (if ſo 
© much) to the Purpoſe as this is, no; on 
the contrary, their Thoughts have reach'd 
no deeper than the Surface of the Earth, 
nd tho' many Sorts of Timber, nay 
Licerne, and a great many other Graſs 
Seeds, require Soils almoſt as deep as an 
Oak Tree does, there has not been one 
© Word faid of it, by any one of them; the 
' Reader being left to find out that him- 
' {elf, it he can, notwithſtanding all the 
eat Boaſts they are daily making in 
„dis and other Parts of Husbandry and 
' Planting. 
Jo proceed in our Obſervations on 
' Columellz, and in a juſt Examen of what 
' he, and others of the Ancients knew and 
'prattifed in Husbandry. Cap. IV. Book Il. 
zz employ d in ſetting down the Seaſons, 
'8 well as the Manner in which Fields 
rere by them plow'd and ſow'd. The 
a "69!e Chapter itſelf would be too long to 
ang nder it entirely into Engliſh, and there- 
dere we (hall only ſelect ſuchPaſſages of it, 
(00 may afliſt us in forming ſome juſt Idea's 
de ek their Underſtanding and Merit. 
9 ; Thoſe richLands (ſays he) which hold 
de Water long are to be fallow'd in all 
"0: an] burning Times of the Year, 
* 0 * when 
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* when they ſhall have put forth all thi: + 
Herbage, and before their Sceds Ml « 
come to Perfection; and that plowir if * 
of the Land ſhould be repeated fo often « 
that there ſhould be little Occafion oil © 
any Works of that kind when you con 
to ſow the Ground, And a little after, 
That all uliginous, moiſt, wet, moon 
Fields ought to be plow'd up, ſoon aft 


A 


a © = 


A 


* 


* the Ides or Middle of April (pet + 
May or June may be ſoon enough for © | 
© us in Britain) after which it way bal © | 
* plow'd again about the Summer Soli * þ 
* (which is about the eighth or ninth off * ( 
* the Calends of July) and repeated aii © [ 
© about the Calends of » September, will f. 
much more to the ſame Purpoſe (ada 2 
both in the Middle and latter End of tu 4 
elaborate Eſſay on Plowing) * That vie :: 
* chiefly have Regard to a Medium of ke 
Temperature of Weather in the pm * th 
ing of our Fields, even ſo as that ti 
may not want proper Moiſture for o. 
Nouriſhment, nor abound fo much vil * þ; 
it as to ſpoil the Corn. * WE 
Concerning the Situation of the 2 0 
you are to plow, he allo directs, 1g 
* bart 
T0 fol 
Item oraciles clivi non ſunt æſtate arandi, ll kane 
circa ſepteuibris Calendas, quoniam fi ante hoc leg rar 
pore proſcinditur, Effæta & fine ſucco unn Noctiy 
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i © barren Hills ſhould never be plow'd in the 
WM © Summer, nor until the Calends of Septem- 
“ber, becauſe if they ſhould be plow'd be- 
cn © fore that Time, the Juices of the Soil would 
de conſumed and burnt up, and what were 
na left, would have no Strength remaining 
in them (and that for thoſe Reaſons) 
all Fields of that Kind ſhould be 
* plow'd and replow d between the Calends 
and Ides of September, that they may be 
© fown the firſt æquinoctial Rains which 
happen, and that ſuch Ground is not to 
' be ſown in Lira (above) ſed ſub ſulzo 
i. e. under furrow) for the Reaſons of 
* Droughts beforemention'd, all which are 
' fuller, and much better Directions than 
* any of our modern Authors have laid 
down, at leaſt they are more inſtructive, 
Aas they point out to young Learners the 
Reaſons why, as well as Directions when, 
thoſe Works are to be done. 

The Quantity of Dung proper to be laid 
on an Acre of Ground, with the Manner 
' how and when, ſeems to me alſo to be 
better deſcrib'd, and more punctually en- 
fore d in Columella's next Eſſay (vid. Lib. Il. 

2 2 Cap. 


me 


ole peruritur, nullaſque virium reliquias habet, 
raque optime inter Callendas & Idus feptembris 
nur, ac ſubinde iteratur, ut primis 3 Equi. 
Itulibus conſeri poſſit, neque in Lira ſer /*{ 
lach, talis ager ſeminanaus eſt, 
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Cap. V.) than it is in any Book or Bogls 
* of Husbandry publiſh'd of late, Mort. 
* mer's not excepted. 

We ſhould reiterate the Stercorationsf 
poor Ground (ſays Columella) becauſe thy 
* glowsas it were for Food, on Plains th: 
* Dung ſhould be lighter, and on Hills tha 
which is heavier ſhould be laid on, Ge 

Anda little farther, that if you woul! 
* Dung an Acre of Land thoroughly, it 
* will take up twenty four Load of Mz: 
* Nure ; but if lightly eighteen may do; 
but directs at the ſame time (what fey 
of our Books io much as hint at, tho 
the contrary Practice is abominable) whit 
* ought to be wrote in Letters of Gold 
that the Dung ſhould be forthwith at 
* to Pieces and plow'd in, as you goon, 
* lcaft it Joſe its Virtue by the abſorbent 
* Power of the Sun; and that the Groun 
being mixt with the aſoreſaid Nutriment] 
may be fatten'd thereby; and that when 

* ever there are any Heaps of Dung lag 
about in the Field, there ſhould be nd 
* more of them ſpread about, than what 


* Yoke of Oxen can carry out in one Day 
Ho 


— 


206 — 


*Diſſectum deinde protinus fimum inarari 
2brui convent ne ſolis habitu vires amittat, & 
permiſta Humus prædicto alimento pingueſcat ith 
que cum in agro diſponentur acervi ſtercoris, 0 
ebet major modus carum diſſipari, quam queꝶ 
Bubulei codem Die poſſint obruere. 


, * ( G 
Columel. d. R. ruſt. Liò. II. P. 83 


$\ 
Ul 


reer 


How contrary to this, the general Practice 
of Farmers in moſt Parts of England is, is 
obvious to thoſe whoſeBuſineſs leads them 
into the Country in the Summer Time, 
« when (thoſe Acervi) thoſe Heaps of Dung 
that Columella {peaks of, are ſtrow'd all 
« over the Field, and there lie a dry ing 
* for many Months together, till there is 
© little Heart left in them; and tho' there 
* are a few of the better fort of Farmers, 
* who have within this ten or twenty Years 
got into the way of Magazines or Lay- 
* ſtalls of Dung mix'd with pond Earth, 
Chalk, Lyme, Cc. in Ejex, Hartford- 
* ſhire, Kent, Ie. yet the greater Part of 
Farmers in moſt other Parts of England 
* follow their old Methods, nor are they 
directed otherwiſe, by any of our modern 
Writers, who pretend to much more 
* knowledge in Husbandry than the An- 
* cients ever did. 
Nor were thoſe Sages leſs curious in 
* the Choice of their Seed Corn,than they 
were in manuring and dunging of their 
Fields, fince, as Columella writes, they 
' vere poſſeſt of the * Robur (by moſt Bo- 
taniſts ſuppos d to be the true red Kentiſh 
* Wheat) 


* Tritict genera complura Cognovimus, Vernon 
* hu, maxime ſerendum eſt, quod Rods dicitur, 
quam & pondere & nitore præſtet. 


Columel. d. R. rift. Lib. II. cap. o. 
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Wheat) even in thoſe early Days of Hus 
bandry; exceeding, as they thought, all 
other kinds, both in Weight. and Cola. 
They were poſſeſt alſo of theSi/ipo orSmall 
Straw (perhaps our white Wheat) and 
of two other kinds, which are by hin. 
ſelf, Pliny, and others, call'd Bimefre, 
and Trimeſire, from their ripening in 1 
Month or two after they were ſown; 
and theſe kinds, one or both of which 
Columella allo calls Halicaſtrum (or as it 
is in ſome of our Gloſſaries) Alicafrun, 
probably the Alcia (ab alendo) of Pliny, 
quod Corpus vehementer alit, as our Glol- 
{aries read it, did formerly grow in Er 


* b&a (now Negropente) and being ripe, a 


writes * Delachamp in his Notes on Pry, 
forty Days after it was ſown ; was for 
that Reafon (as is alſo obſerved by“ 
Columella) ſow'd late, after all other des- 
ſons of ſowing (which were protracted by 
Rain, or {ome ſuch like Cauſe) were over, 


then they had Recourſe to the ſowing ot} 


theſe. But whether the Trime/tre (whica 
was a much lighter Grain than the Bt 
* meſire) 


rn 


111 


* In Eubza (quod Accint) genus quoddam die: 
us, quadraginta quam Saturn eſt, grandeſcit & 
1aturcicir. 25 

e Delachamp on Pliny Lib. xvul. 5. 575 
** Nam ubi propter Aquas aliamve Cautam 
matura Satio eſt Omiſſa, preſidium ab hoc petitur, 


Column Il. D, N. rift, Lib, Cap. / J. 
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neſtre) is the Triticum Æſtivum of C. B. | 
| © Pin. 21. Th. 358. which as Dillemus on 
Fay fays, is fown in the Spring, and ri- 
| WH © pers in the Summer, we leave to the 
© Determination of the curious; tho Par- 
ur, F. 1211. allows it to be fo, and 
| © calls it the Trimeſire Porte. 
That the Brmeſtre is the Triticum æſbi- 
rum Specie Hordei polyſtichi of * Dr. Mor- 
* riſon, the Zeopyrum ITritico Speltum of 
* CB. Pin. 22. and of Park. 11233. and the 
Hordeum Nudum, or naked Barley of Ger- 
* rard par. 66. may admit of ſome doubt 
* alſo, tho' moſt of our Writers on Bo— 
* tany ſeem to agree that it is. But if fo, 
the ancients have chalk d out much het- 
© ter Rules for us; in Caſe our Wheat 
* Crops are like to fail (or that we have 
* omitted fowing them in due Seaſon) thin 
any of our Moderns have, who, to their 
* Reproach, have faid ſo little of it, that tis 
* dificult in general to underſtand what 
they ſow thoſe Grains for; tho' tome few 
practical Farmers in Stafford,Oxfordjhire, 
Oc. may. I hus far of the Excellency ot 
the Precepts of ancient Writers(eſpecially 
Calumella) on Agriculture; but that we 
my not overlook Virgil (tho clitefly de- 
* fiend 


rr. 


am . | 5 
NMorriſon Hiſt, Botan. Oxon, III. 1-4, S. viii. 
It, I. t. 1. 


rue 


6‚ß > m* # x: YE 


C Captis 


ſign'd for 2 Poet) with that Contemp: 
and Diſdain, which ſome of our moderr 
Adepts have, after what has been recite! 
out of his firſt Georgick, in the Preface 
or Introduction to the laſt Number, a0 
in Anſwer to the miſtaken Remarks 9 
the Author of the Horſe-Honughing- Hi 
bandry, ſpeaking to Macenas or Caſar, 


Da facilem Curſum, atque audacibus army 


Ignaroſque via mecum mſeratus agreſtes 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce wocari 
Geo. I. Carm. 39 


* To my bold Verſe indul 


Us 


* Aſmooth Career, and aid my bold Deſign, 


And pitying with me, the {imple Swans 
Unknowmg of their I ay, even now invoke 


* Practice the God, and learn to hear out 


Prayers, 


Iraty. 


Ihe firſt Inſtructions which the Poet 


* — - CY 


* Place to be omitted. 


* Vere novo, Geli dus cams cun 
humor 


* Liquitur, & Zephyro Putris /e Gleta] 


reſclvit 


attempts at, are thoſe of fallowing early 
in the Spring, of which ſomething has 
already been ſaid in one of our former 
Numbers, tho' his Words are not in this 


*? 
wOntious 


ll, 
Deprey9q 
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b« Depreſſo incipiat, jam tum mihi Taurus 
aratro | 

 Inzemere, Q ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere 
Fo comer, 


Geo. I. Carm. 4. 


With Spring's firſt op'ning, when diſ- 
ſolving Snows 

From hoary Mountains run, and Zephyr 
{lacks 

* The crumbling Glebe ; even then my 
Steers and Plow 

In the deep Furrow ſhall begin to groan, 

And the ſle ek Share to glitter from the 


Toll. Trapp. 


* To conclude this Part of my Obſerva- 
tions on Virgil ; theſe three laſt Lines 
contain the whole Succeſs, that attends 
the Summer fallowing of Land, when 
' he writes, | 
lla ſeges demum, votis reſpondet avart 
' 4ricols, biſque ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit: 
Aus inmenſa ruperunt horrea Meſſes. 
Net Ibid. Geo. I. Carm. 47. 
his That Soil at laſt rewards the painfulHind, 
and anſwers all his Hopes, which twice 


has felt 

n ſhe Sun, and twice the Froſt : By this 
Manure 

1: MW - Harveſts immenſe hall burſt his crouded 
Barns, Ibid. 


00 | d 8 (hall 
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* | ſhall omit what Virgil has wrot 
* farther, concerning the plowing ang 
* harrowing of Land, it having been 0 
fully expatiated upon in the Preface q 
Introduction to the foregoing Numher, 
© {0 often referred to, and ſhall conclude 
* with thoſe excellent Rules of his which 
relate to the ſpreading abroad thoſe Clods 
of Earth on the Corn after it is ſown, 
* which were moulder'd by the Sererit 
© of the Winter Weather, of the draining 
off all ſuperfluous Waters on cold barre 
© Land, and leading it on thoſe which ar: 
* more barren and ſandy. 


: Quid dicam, fact 0 qui ſemine comms 4770 
Inſequitur, cumuloſque ruit * male pigut 
Arena ? 


* Our two learned Commentators on Jg. 
Nuæus and Trapp, ſeem to differ much in the x 
Opinions concerning the Tranſlation ot the MH cou 
Pinguis Arene of Virgil, the firſt ſuppoſing (at boll 
that with great 9 of Truth) that 4?! | Clo 


(in this, as well as other Places of g 15 tak ſet 
for Earth, thus Geo. 4. 291. Li viii“, ̈ dun 
nigra fæcundas Arend, and Geo. 2. 1. 24 Toa ban, 
Turiferis Panchaia pinguis Arenis. But 1% nor 
will have it to be pure Sand, and that Male fig ; 
ſignifies Sterilis, barren ; tho' the ſirſt Sigi Tin 
(I mean that of Ry@ys) tecms the moſt pro * ore 
and that Cumuloſqu? ruit Male Ping us Are Aut 
to be underſtood of thoſe ſtubborn Clods, wh cien 
by ſuch an Expoſure to the Winter, & c. 35 he 1 fell ; 


{ or San 


Vein 
* 


been before making, were reduced to Du 
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« Deinde ſatis Fluvium inducit, rivoſque 
frequentes ? 

« At cum exuſtus ager morientibus æſtuat 
Herbis 

Ecce, ſupercilio elivoſt tramitis undam 

* Elicit illa caudens rancum per levia murmur 

Saxa ciet, ſcatabriſque arentia temperat 
arva. 

© Quid, qui, ne gravidis procurabat culmus 
ariſlis, 

Luxuriem ſegetem tenera de poſcit in Herba, 


. Oc. 


* What ſhould I fay of him who having 
ſown 
HisGrain, with ceaſeleſs Induſtry proceeds 
And ſpreads abroad the Heaps of mou!d:r'd 
* Clods 
d 2 © Then 


8 * — 


That I might bring the Tranſlation as near as l 
could to the genuine Senſe of the Latin, I have made 
bold to alter Dr. Trapp's Barren Sand, to Moulder'd 
Clods, barren Sand hs (as is in other Places 
ſet down) little occaſion of that Expoſition to the 
dun and Froſts, as the Doctor (not being a Huſ- 
bandman) may imagine: What may be added 
more concerning this Part of Virgil his Georgick, 
ls, that the Word Depaſtit, in one of the laſt 
Lines, ſeems to belong to the feeding of Catcie on 

2m, when it grows too rank, and it᷑ ſo, our modern 
Authors have no Occaſion to triumph over the an- 
dent ones, fince none of their Writings that ever 
gell into my Hands, do ſo much as mention _ 

the 


The P RE F ACE. 
N Then to the ſpreading Blades, ſequaciou i « 
ills 
© Entices; and, when withering Herbs IM + 
betray ; 
The Soil aduſt, from ſome ſteep Moun- 
tain's Brow 
In 3 Water drowns; that gingligg Wi 
alls, 
With gentle Murmur down the lippry Wi * 
Stones z ; 
And with its Streams relieves the thirſt 
Mould, F 
Or what of him; who leaſt the Stalk, n 
oercharg'd 
* By the the plump Ears, ſhould fink beneat) 
their Weg ht 
* Crops their Luxuriance in the tender Bat H 
* When fir their Tops even with the Fu- ff 
rows riſe. Wri 


Trapp, Ind, 


teal 

| 5 n r 

I believe ] have by this Time tired je hne 

* with the many Quotations which [ har Mod 
| * na 24.4; 

JUL 

5 — 1 

dent 

the ſeeding, nor the cutting of the luxury: H 
Blades of Corn, when too Rank, in order to con the! 
as them to bear Grain the better, and that wan © 
as been ptactiſed of that kind by Farmers of Jats be A 
has been from caſual Obſervations which have bee this, 
made on Lands which have been thus fed cov! Herſ. 
by the breaking in of Sheep upon it ; But howest fiſt 
that be, it is as uſeful a Hint, as any 19 the whole Lit | 


Courſe of Husbandry, 
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made from ancient Authors, who having 
* wrote ſo expertly and plainly on Huf- 
* bandry as they have ought not to be de- 
' ſpiſed. 
am much of that Opinion (which is 
' recited in the Introduction to No.1) 
WT: believing that modern Husbandmen have 
© nothing to glory in, but in their being 
dom after the Ancients, whoſe Precepts 
* they have long had before them. 
y But ſo much has been ſaid on this 
Head already, that I need add no more 
than that 1 am, Sir, 
Tour Humble Servunt 


J. B. 


Having thus entertain d our Readers with 
2 ſhort Comment on ſome Parts of the 
Writings of the Ancients, which have 
treated of Agriculture; and ſhewn that 
n many Things they equall'd, and in 
ſome excell'd any of the Writings of the 
Moderns on this Head, we finiſh this Intro- 
(uction with ſome few Remarks on the regu- 
ar planting of Corn, as well as on the Inſtru- 
nents which are at preſent, or may be uſed 
In Husbandry, and in which it is reaſonable 
tobelieve, that the Moderns have out done 
be Ancients, tho it will fully appear from 
tus Account alſo, that the Author of the 
e- Houg hing- Husbandry was not the 
bol tit larenter of them, as he fallaciouſly 
affirms 3 


— 2 „ —— — _ 
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affirms ; as this Letter which follog 
and which contains an Extract made hy; 
Gentleman of Eſſex, out of the Bras 
Husbandry, makes out plainly, 


Mr. Switzer, 
B— Efex, July 12. 159, 

In Anſwer to yours concerning the 

* Planting or Setting of Corn with prope 
Inſtruments, and for introducing a kin 
of Vineyard Culture into our Field, | 
acquaint you that J have made diligent 


Search amongſt ancient Authors, bil 


c 

4 

c 

can't find any thing which ſeems to pont 
that Way, altho it muſt be acknowledg 
to be a very pleaſant, uſeful, advantage 
* Method, in all well cultivated Soils; ad 
in thoſe Years eſpecially when Corn at 
4 


Graſs Seeds of all kinds are dear, pro 


vided that there could be fuch [nt 
ments found out, which would ber 
gular and punctual in their Delivery c 
the Seed at equal Diſtances, being ful 
convinc'd, that the ſowing of Grain 
Random, and fo thick as it uſed to! 
(whatever it is in Graſs) is yet in br 
and other Corn, a very bad Practice. 
But however unſucceſsful my Ende 
* vours have been in finding out this Ff 
© tice amongſt the Ancients, I have h 
better Luck in the Peruſal of ſome m 
dern Tracts in Agriculture, an Accou 


— — — oo -X© * 
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lon WW of which I ſhall give you in the Detail 
e bra of this Letter. 
rc Gabriel Platt (an honeſt well meaning 
Writer, about the Time that Anarchy 
took Place in England) ſeems to be one 
of the firſt who fell into this Way of 
173: thioking, and the Calculations which he 
© made thereon, he communicated to Mr. 
© Hartlibb, the ingenious Author of the 
' Brabant Husbandry, near a hundred 
Years ago, and which were ſince printed 


nin one of the Parts of Hartlib's Works, 
ba now out of Print. The Subſtance of 
Pot which is as follows. 
ech Four hundred Grains of Wheat (ſays 
00988 Platt) weighs three quarters of an Ounce, 
; 108 * which is about 533 Grains to an Ounce, 


* and ſo 160 Perches, which is an Acre, 
* muſt have 480 Ounces, z.e. thirty Pounds, 
' which is in Meaſure half a Buſhel, and 
two Pints of it to an Acre. 

* If this half Buſhel (continues Platt) 
abe ſet upon an Acre of pretty good 
Ground (tho' it encreaſe but as an hun- 
dred to one, which is oft allow'd) then 
' there will be eleven Quarters on that 
Acre, on which that half Buſhel was 
' fow'd. 

* It is true that all, or molt of the Sorts 
' of Wheat that grow, do differ one from 
another at leaſt eleven Pound in a Buſhel 
* Weight, ſo that it is « very difficult thing, 
= 


"D7 Ye © WW & ̃ gf . ̃ Ä 


c 
o 
o 
c 
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= 
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if not altogether impoſſible, to mk 
this Account abſolutely and exactij per. 
tet; but yet it appeareth clear, thy 
there is eighty Pounds in two hundred 
ſaved inSeed-Corn,by ſetting with Inſt 
ments, more than there is by the comma 
Way, i. e. random or broad Caſt, and 
alſo that there is above a hundred Pound 
ſaved in Workmen's Wages ; and it ny 
alſo be made appear, that there will be 
eighty Pound in the Hundred ſaved in 
Compoſt if diſperſed; according to 
Mr. Platt's Invention, or in other Words 
in ſuch a Manner, as that it ſhall be 
polited, or laid within the attradive 

Virtue or Reach of the Seed-Corn, 

* The ſaid Gabriel Plate alſo offers t 
make 1t appear, that this Way ſhall yield 
a full third Part of Encreaſe more than 
by the common Way, which ſaid third 
Part (will as he thinks) pay all Charges 
whatſoever, both as to Rent and otha 
Incidents, 

The Seed-Wheat for the ſetting of an 
Acre of Ground( when it yields atoleradk 
good Price) is worth about Halt-a-crown, 
the Workmen's Wages for ſetting may de 
about Six Shillings, and the Compolt 
will coſt no more (if it does ſo much) 
than the ordinary Charges of ſpreading 
the Dung, the common Way of plow! 


and the Grain of one Ace will dos 
| great 
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t oreat deal more than pay for the ſeveral 
Engines with which it is to be ſet; and 
| which, if they are well made, will be 
© ſerviceable, and endure for the Space of 
an hundred Years 

* And this Method, which was partly 
© put into Practice in the Year i601 (when 
© little Treatiſe of that kind was pub- 
t liſh'd) was in great Repute; but after- 
© wards, when the Price of Wheat grew 
cheap, and Labourers Wages grew higher, 
© that Practice ceaſed for want of more 
* expeditious Ways by Inſtruments, which 
Want the Author of the Horſe-Ioughing 
t Husbandry (with what Succeſs we are not 
able at preſent to ſay) has endeavour'd 
ately to ſupply. | 

The little Treatiſe juſt mention'd 
* ſeems to be wrote by one Maxey a Scotch- 
* nan, and as great a Practitioner in Hus- 
* bandry as any which thoſe Times pro- 
' Caced: And from this Plan is founded 
the following Eſtimate, or Compariſon 
between the plowing and ſowing three 
Acres of Land after the old Faſhion, and 
' plowing and ſetting it after the new. 


The Old Way. | 
1 &. 
The Rent of three Acres of 


Land at that Time for two Years 


at 7 1. 6 d. per Acre 1131438 


8 g Twelve 
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J. . d 
* Several Times Plowing comes 


* to 
* Twenty Two Load of Dung, 

© at 12 d. per Load, being a ſuffi- 

cient Dreſs for three Years I 20 
Eleven Buſhels and a half of 

* Rye, Barley, Oc. for two Crops, 


N 4 


© at 23. 6d. per Buſhel — 1 8g 


* Weeding, Reaping, and other 
Charges in two Years — 0 140 


— — — 


6 139 


N. B. Platt ſeems to be miſtaken in} 


* reckoning the Rent for two Years only, 
* becauſe whether the Farmer makes Money 
* of it or not, he will be obliged to pay 
* Rent for his Land, even as well when 


it lies fallow, as when it is ſow'd with 
* Corn; he ſeems to be under a great 
* Miſtake alſo, when he reckons that twol 
* Buſhels and a half for three Acres comes 


to no more than eleven Buſhels and a hall 
for a Year, when it is manifeitly fifteen 
* Bulhels, 

* As to the Rowling, Cleanſing, Reap4 
ing, Houſing, Ce. he reckons tit 
much too cheap, thoſe Works amounting 
* to little lels than ſix or eight Shulingy 


© an Acre; but that is no great Alteratiog 
in ſo large an Affair as Husbandry N 


However 
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However, that we may bring it as near 
* aspoſſibly we can to the preſent State of 
« Things, the next Calculation 1s made, 
allowing twenty four Shillings for the 
© three Years plowing, which is ſomething 
OW « nearer the Matter than the other is. 
* Now as to the Returns which hap- 
pen from the old Way, our Author being 
"WM © alittle too partial (as it ſeems tome) in- 
( clin'd, allows but two Quarters, at moſt 
© but two and a half to an Acre, i. e. ſev=n 
Quarter and a half to three Acres, 
© which at thirty two Shillings a Quarter, 
comes to twelve Pounds; out of which 
* if you deduct the Six pounds thirteen 
' ſhillings and nine pence beforegoing, 
* there remains of Gain to the Farmer 
* (beſides the Advantage of feeding his 
Cattle, which he omits too) but about 
Five pounds fix ſhillings; but here alſo 
he ſeems to be guilty of a manifeſt Par- 
etality or Neglect, becauſe he reckons 
* but one Crop in a Year, whereas, ſince 
' the Introduction of Turnips Qt leaſt) 
' moſt Fields produce the Value of one and 
' half, or two Crops, beſides what the 
' grafing it affords to Sheep amounts to, ſo 
that tho the Expences after the old Way 
one to Six pounds thirteen ſhillings 
nd nine pence, yet the Advantages ac- 
e cruing from it are at leaſt Seventeen or 
* e 2 eighteen 
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* cighteen pounds a Year, and fo in trut 
* it ought to be, if a Farmer and hj 
* Family are to kept without the Appre. 
* henſion or Experience of ſtarving, 
The Sum of all is, that what Ply 
aims at being to ſhew the Difference be 
tween the old and new Husbandry, th: 
Account of it is evident from Experience 
and will in the main ſtand as underneath 


Dr. the Old Tay. 

J. 4 4 

Three Years Rent for three Acres 3 7 
Several Times plowing the ſame 1 40 
The Dung — — 12 
Eleven Buſhels and a half of Grain 117 
Werding, Reaping, &c. o 140 
8 50 


—— — 


Dr. the New Way. 


Rent as above — 
Several Times Plowing — 
Two Buſhels Corn — — & 
Horſe and Workmens Wages in | 
Horſe-Houghing — Q 
Reaping, CC. — — 0 50 
19 


— — — 
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Cr. the Old Way. 


C 4d 

Fifteen Quarter of Corn at 20 s. per 
(Quarter — — 150 e 
Ten Load of Straw — 4 0 0 


Ten Quarter Chaff— — 100 


— — — 


Total 20 0 0 


Cr. the New Way. 


E 
Twenty four Quarter of Corn 24 O © 
Twelve Load of Straw 4 8 0 
TwelveQuarter of Chaff 64A 


— 


Total 29 12 © 


* From which it appears (if it anſwers 
in Fact what is in general aſſerted) that 
* though the ancient Husbandry coſts a- 
* bove one third part more than the new 
does, yet it does not bring in above two 
parts in three of what that does, which 
* makes the Difference between the old and 
* rew Husbandry, to be nearly as 28 to 36, 
dor when reduced lower, as 7 to 9, or 
when reduced to Account in Farmering, 
as 70 to 90, Which is Twenty pounds 
"at leaſt ſav'd, and this in Farms of any 


manner of Extent is near enough to pay 
Kent. 


+ I have 
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© ] have read what Worlidye, and the 
Author of the Hor/e-Houg hing-Husbandy 
© have wrote on this Subject, which, with 
my own Obſervations, ſhall be the Sub 
ect of ſome other Letter. 


1 am your aſſured Friend and Servant 


| the 
dh 
with 
dub. 
> £6 W-Y 
OPINIONS 
ant Ot TuosE who deny, 


That Plants owe their Original to the 

different Operations of Heat, Moiſture, 

&c. on the latent Principles of the 

Earth; affirming that they can proceed 

only from real, or, in other Morde, cor- 

poreal Seed, To which is added, A 

. I farther Examination of that Opinion, 

with ſome Account of ſubterraneous 

Heat, and the Effefs it bas on Vege- 

lation; in a Letter from Mr. Alexan- 

der Taylor of Buxton-Wells i» Der- 

byſnire; as alſo a ſhort Account of the 
bathing Rooms of the Ancients. 


VV one of our lat Eſſays, we 
gave an Account of the Opi- 
nions of thoſe, who have all 
along held, that Plants have 
and may {till procced from 
certain Principles in the Earth (not pro. 
derſy real or corporeal Seed) by the dif- 


j ferent 


3 
ferent Actions of Heat and Moiſture, on 
the ſeveral Sorts of Soil of which the 
Earth is compoſed; ſome Years produ- 
cing one Kind of Plant in great Abun. 
dance, and ſome another; and that there 
have been Plants (for Inſtance, that of 
the Italian or Hedge Muſtard, which has 
ow'd its Riſe to the Violence of Hen 
only, actuating on the Ruins, or Rub. 
bith of London, whilſt common Mufzard 
Muſhrooms, Gc have been rais 4 by 
Rloiſture, from Earths wherein * 
eons not be diſcover'd fo much as the 
Rudiments of Seed: Nor do we find that 


the EFrrſimum or Irio was ever a Sed ot 


Drug brought ont of Italy, for any Uſe 


in Phyſick or Pharmacy, Oc. but thit 
the Production of it was univerſal, all 
over the Ruins of London, and therefore 


could have no other Original, than that 
of Heat :Auating on the new 4ifturb:l 


Clods of "Io which were at that} 


Time univerfally diſpers'd all over the 
City ; nor can the Power of Providence, 
as we have Already hinted at, be any 


ways impeach'd by a Suppoſition of this 


Kind, ſince the Railing of Plants out ot 


nothing i nuch greater Act of Omnipo-1 
tency, than when they are raiſed * 


roal (or r in ot er Words) crporeal $ erd 
7 


„ 


E233 


which every Mechanick can ao at bis 
P/ zaſur E. 

we have already enlarged on this Sub- 
jet, in ſome preced ing Eilays, eſpecially 
j the Introduction to No. lil. and Pre- 
fice to No. IV.; where from a great many 
Quotations both from Ancient and Mo- 
dern Authors, the ſpontaneous Production 
of ſome Sorts of Plants (if it be lawful 
to call it ſo) is not altogether improba- 
ble; and of this Opinion alſo was Vir— 
fil who from long Obſervations had un- 
toubtedly found, That whenever any 
piece of Ground was encloſed, and kept 
free from Cattle, there would immediate- 
lr ſpring up ſuch Plants, and ſuch only 

$ were natural to that Ground, though 
icy had no viſible Seed. I hus 1 Y-rden, 
Geor, II. 


Vme Trees their Births to bounteous 
Nature owe, 

For ſome without the Pains of Planting 
grow : 

With Oziers thus the Banks of Brocks 
abound, 

Sprung from the wat'ry Genius of t 'C 
Ground, 

From the ſame Principles green IViflows 
come, 

Herculean Poplar, an: {the tender Broom. 


ny B 2 But 
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ut becauſe moſt Opinions ( eſpecially 
thoſe who ſo much as look towards the 
Production of Things from Second Cu. 
ſes) are gencrally called in Queſtion; 
and becauſe it is the Intent of the An. 
thors of theſe Eſſays on Vegetation to 
ſet every Opinion of this Kind in the 
moſt impartial Light we can, we now of. 
ſer the Experiments of Malpighins, Toy: 
nefort, and others, who are on the other 
Side of the Queſtion, and who as pol. 
tively deny it, as others have maintin- 
ed it. 

Tournefort (a famous Botaniſt amongſt 
the French) as it is found in the Memoirs 
of the Reyal Academy at Paris, is very 
anguine (and as it were very angry on 
this Head) when he writes, © That 'ti 
te notor:ous that almoſt all Plants come 
ce from Seed; and that 'tis to be pre- 
„% ſum'd, that thoſe whoſe Seed is un. 
* known to us, do nevertheleſs proceed 
from Seed ; but that the Smallneſs of 


it, makes it imperceptible. That the] 
« Ancients aſſured us, That the Fernj 
* his no Sced, yet that the Moderns 
after having maturely conſidered thef 


© Duſt that ſticks on the Back of the 


% T.caves, have diſcover'd that to be tie 
„ Sced. It was alfo believed, that the 


* Sort of Mornwort, on which the Chy- 
* miſts fet ſo high a Value, had no 


TY 


ll} WW $ced ; however, 'tis now allow'd (ſays 
« Trurnefort,) that it has ſome, but fo 
* {mall that it cannot be perceived with- 
out a Microſcope. 

I © The Moderns have diſcovered, that 
to WF the Oak Fern bears Seed; and Grew 
tie (ys he) has found ſome likewiſe on 
of. WF the Back of th Leaves of Harts 
Tongue; and the Maiden Hair of 
ber. Montpelier comes from Seed fo ſmall 
of. that it can ſcarce be perceived: To 
in- theſe may be added (ſays he) the Red 
« Coral, becauſe *tis likely that the little 
« Embryo's, which we ſee on ſeveral 
* Things taken from the Bottom of 
$ the Sea, proceed from ſome {mall 
« Seeds fallen from the Milk that is 
* contained in the little round Knobs 
* which are placed at the End of the 
Branches. To conclude, the Herbs 
* Orchis and Ophris, and the Hellebore, 
* Winter Green, and Chickweed, have 
Hall of them Seed, but fo ſmall that it 
cannot be perceived; ſuch too, in all 
appearance, is the Seed of Muſh- 
rooms. 

Of the ſame Opinion alſo is the learn- 
d Lifter, when he writes, © That 
" Muſprooms are Plants of their own 


11-F * phical TraniaRtions, No. 89. p. 5116. 


« Kinds, 


(6) 
« Kinds, and have more than a Chis 
Original; as in the Inſtance of th 
* Heads of the Fungus peroſus craſy 
e magnus, the Texture of whoſe Gill 
he obſerved to be like a Paper pri. 
* ked full of Pinholes, and which, 
in the Month of Auguſt, is very fre. 
* quently found under Hedges, and in 
* the Middle of Moors in many Ph. 
« ces of Torkſvire ; and it ſeems (ſa 
he) That the Gills of this Muſorom, 


* are the very Flower and Seed of th | 


« Plant : When it is ripe, the Gills are 
« eaſily ſeparable from the Reſt of the 
« Head, and each Sced is diſtinct from 
ce the other, and has its Impreſſion in 
the Head of the Muſhroom, juſt as the 
„ Seed of a Artichoak has in the Bot. 
* tom of it; and the like (adds he) is 
e thought of all other Muſhrooms, how- 
« ever differently figured. ” And thus 
far the two famous Phyſicians and Bots. 
niſts, Torrnefort and Lifter. 

But all this (even tho' it ſhould be al- 
lowed that there are no Plants but hae 
Sced of one Size or another belong? 
to them) will not be ſufficient to conti 
dict what every Day's Experience mik(s 
plain, vis. that of the Production df 
Plants, of which Kinds there were net 
any 1n this Country before ; nor * 

ro 


ET.) 


production of Firs and ſeveral other 


f the | 
mA blunts, the Seeds of which are fo weighty, 
Cee, and ponderous, that they can't be 


watted from one Region to another, as 


on theſe Gentlemen would ſuppoſe ; beſides, 
I there are ſome Plants, eſpecially Worm- 
1 oed, which will ſpring up naturally, 


pj, Nor of its own Accord, in the Platforms 
das of old Cottages in the Spring Time, 
when there has been neither Seed Time 


„r Harveſt, and when it cannot have 
ea other Original than the Actions of 
the lie Sun. Air, and Rain, on thoſe ſterile 
ron ren Juices of the Earth, which have 
ve Life given them, but thoſe Powers. 


the! bat to proceed; the Objections that 
>}. N unefert has made againſt the ſponta- 
19 Production of Plants is not all; 

e wo great Anatomiſts Malpigbius and 
h % favouring that Opinion likewiſe; 
nd Malpigbius was fo highly deſirous of 
owing the Truth of this Matter, that 
a]. WI" 2uled him to make the following Ex- 
we brment, which determined his Opinion 
ins ooncerning it; “ He put ſome good Earth 
into a Veſlel of Glaſs, and covered it 


jkes : with a fine Linnen Cloth, ſo that no- 
thing could get into it ('tis well if 
vcr WI dchey could as they ought) but the Air, 
th: W the Sun, and Rain: Thus being cer- 


0. din that the Wind could convey no 
« Seed 


great Part of that Sun and Air, which 


(5) 
« Seed into the Veſſel, he left it a loy 
„ Time expoſed to the Air, the dn 
« and the Rain, and there was never th 
* leaſt Appearance of a Plant in it; 
* from whence he concluded, that wy 
Plants are produced but from ral 
* Seed. ” 

To this we anſwer, that if the Earthhy 
deprived of any (even the leaſt Portion) of 
that Air which muſt be unavoidably ſto 
from coming in, by Means of the Cloth 
that was ſtrain'd over it, is a denying i 
of a Part of that Matter which promotes 
the Generation and Growth of Plants; 
and that therefore the above-mentioned 
Trial cannot be a fair one, ſince à ven 


thould excite that Fermentation of the 
Juices of the Earth, which are proper 
towards the promoting this Vegetation 
and Growth of Plants (by ſuch an Us: 
cluſion as in that Experiment) is loſt. 

The very ſame Thing is obſervable! 
Earth which is laid up in any Hovel, ot 
Houſe; for the Uſe of tender Shrubs, 
Plants, or Flowers, where though tig 
Sun and Air have a much freer Acc$ 
to it than it can poſſibly have on Earth 
that is covered over with a Cloth, eh 
it produces nothing at all (except a fe 


Hay Seeds are ſcattered upon it) but 1 
; that 


(9) 


thit Earth be but laid abroad a little, 
6: though it be at a Time of Year when 
"Where is no Seed that can be wafted about, 


i . . hovering in the Air, yet Night-Shade, 
it 1 Nettles, Mallows, and what not, will im- 
-incdiately ſpring up; and that this muſt 


he owing to the Influences of the Sun 

th [and Air upon the Soil thus moved and 

„turned about, or to ſome ſubrerraneous 
en Heat, is very evident. 

a Sir Kenelm Digby, who was allow'd by 


'loth es n 

i his Cotemporaries to be an excellent 
1 1 * 

"oro Naturaliſt, as well as Stateſman, and who 

"ts bens to have wrote exceedingly well on 


lat Part of Philoſophy which relates to 
Plants, affirms, That that ſmall Part of 
Nouriſhment which Plants receive from the 
Earth, can never be ſufficient either for 
tbeir Production or Growth, unleſs aſſiſted 
h free open Air (we add Sun too) and 
wards the Corpuſcules of Nitre in the 
Earth only; as a Magnet, which aitratts 
in itſelf that Nitre which hovers in the 
Air alſo, Nitre (as writes that learned and 
worthy Author) being in itſelf a Load- 
ſme that continually draws thoſe Salts 
which are ſimilar to itſelf, from the am- 
fient Air; and thoſe it are, which render 
the Earth ſo luxurious and fruitful, 


that 
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Hence ſome have taken Occaſion t 
lay, That there is in the Air an inviſ} 
ſecret Subſtance of Life, a ſweet and ly. 
ſamick Salt, which contributes to the Fir 
mation of Life, and Preſervation of Anina; 
and Men (as well as Plants). But ſhoul 
this Air and Sun, or any Part of them, he 
excluded from the Offices here afligned by 
Nature, or, in other Words, from that &:. 
traction, Incorporation, and Communicati 
on of theſe Powers one from another,which 
if neceſſary, how is it poſlible that Plant 
ſhould germinate, flouriſh, or grow at all 
unleſs aſſiſted by natural ſubterraneous, 
or ſome other artificial Heat? And { 
this I rial of Malpigbius muſt of Course 
be defective at its firſt ſetting out; ſin 
It 1s not enough to ſay, that it had ſom 
ſmall Pittance or Portion of Air or Sun 
which might paſs through the [nterſtice 
of the fine Linen Cloth (if it had nc 
the full Force of it) any more (the goo 
natur'd Reader will 'tis hoped excuſe th 
Vulgarity. of the Expreflion) than if 4 
Man was to ſay his Belly was full, ar 
Nature ſatisfied with but half a Me: 
And ſince it is generally allowed, tha 
theſe nitrous Corpuſcules which hover 1d 
the Air, and which give Birth and bang 
to every Thing here below, are mory 


rough, glabrous, and inflexible on * 
thet 


(11) 

cher or refin'd Air is; it is much to be 
0: keared (and this miſtaken imperfect Ex- 
bal. beriment is an evident Demonſtration of 
Fa. we Truth of it) that a great (the great- 
az ct) Part of that nitrous Matter which 
oull i ſhould promote the Birth and Fertility 
„deer Plants (like the terreſtial Parts of 
0 OV Water, which in Filtration adhere to the 
A. Sides of the Strainer) are entirely ſtopt, 
ca- :t leaſt their Effects rendered uſeleſs, the 
ma Plant they a& on, proving abortive. 

Lan That theſe were the Ideas which the 
Ancients had of the Conception and Birth 
of Plants (not to mention what Lucre- 
tin: and others inſinuate on this Head, 
being contrary to ſome ancient as well 
modern Theology) appears from what 
gil and other Poets have wrote on 
tus Head; and who, to illuſtrate what 
hey had to deliver hereon, hieorglyphi- 
ally repreſented Ether or Air in the 
lerſon of Jupiter, and the Earth that of 
fun); and that this Union of thoſe two 
fowers (which muſt be interrupted by 


nr Adumbration or Covering) is as it 
1 or conjugal. 
c n 


_ ere tument terre, genitalia ſemina poſ- 
ein : 6 . 


I'm Pater omnipotens farcundis imbribis 
Ls ther 
Ltnch oy Con- 


— 2 __ 
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Conugis in Gremium lete deſcend; 6 
ones 
Alagus alit magno, commixtus Corpor 


Furtus. Geor. Lib. II. v. 124. 


In Spring all Nature ſwell, 
And genial Seed requires: With fruity 
Show'rs 

Th' Almighty Parent Æther then diſutd 
Into his gladſome Conſort's Lap deſcends; 
Freſh Vigour to the various Species inves | 
And mingles with her univerſal Maſi, 
Trapp, 


And though the Doctor ſeems ven 


cautious of affirming, that Plants owe 


their Original to any Thing but ral | 
Seed, yet by the by here ſeems to be Mf « 
tacit Confeſſion that there are ſome {mal a 
Automata or Particles of Matter wh 
give freſh Vigour (or we rather (xy Binh 7 
to Plants, as the Farina or Duſt (tho 
not corporeal Seed) is faid to do to Fu 
And a proper Hint to ſupport the Purpolghl 4 
in Hand, may be gathered from what Of g 
worthy Author has wrote on this Head n 
„ig. © That this ſecluded Air which vol *: 
have been ſpeaking of, is the true No 7: 
riſnment of the Lungs and Spirits oi &: 


Animals and Plants both; and in 
(us he affirms) dwell the Seminal Jin 
| « f 


(13) 
: 68 © tres of all Things, it being a pure and 
« ſimple Extract, prepared from all the 
um © Bodics on which the Sun darts down 
4, its Beams, by ſublimating it to ſuch a 
Height, that it acquires the greateſt De- 
; « orce of Purity; whilſt the terreſtial 
1 Load-ſtone (that Nitre which is by 
Nature plac'd in the Earth) attracts 
not only thoſe Particles which are ſi- 
d milar to itſelf from the Air; but is en- 
e © livened by the Kind Influences of the 
. « Sun, and all the Virtues of deſcend- 


ral © ing Dews (which are likewiſe ſeclu- 
* ded or in ſome Degree rendered of no 

veil Effect) in Malyigbius Experiment. 
owe And thus far in Anſwer to thoſe who 
real bold, that there are no Plants but what 


be ore their Original to real effective Seed, 
ſmal and in Vindication of thoſe who hold, 
chice that Plants have been, and ſtill may be, 
zin raiſed from Earth dug out of the loweſt 
10120 Stratas, and Profundities of the Earth, 
mig by the powerful Operations of the Sun, 
poly Air, Ce. But there are others who lay 
hat WY great Streſs alſo on ſubterraneous Fires, 
Healy ad who are apt to ſuppoſe, That Na- 
chu fire bas lodg'd another Sun in the Cen- 
Now , which contributes on bis Part to the 
7 ring off Motion to Bodies, and to the 
in | 
II * See 1Gler's Dictionary ſub Titulo. SU. 

fu Pro- 
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promoting of Generation, Nutrition, Ve. 
getation, Germination, &c. in Animal 
Vegetables, and Foſſils ; and that all bn. 
duttions under Ground in particular, 4 if 
Metals, Salts, and the like, are wholly og. 
ing thereto : But how this Sun firſt ariſe 
whether it was formed in the Howell of 
the Earth (like the Sun in the Firms. 
ment in the Beginning) or was there gs 
dually produced by a ſecondary Colledlin 
of wandering Fire, admits of ſome Doul. 

ut that there is ſuch a Thing as central 
Fire, 1s manifeſted by a great many Ex- 
amples which leave no Doubt of its Ex 
iſtence, and of which the many Yulcan, 
or Burning Mountains (in Italy, Sicih, 
and Iceland) which vomit up Fire, Flames, 
and Aſhes, particular Accounts of which 
(together with the Maltha and Naptha, 
two Sorts of bitumenous oily Subſtances 
of which Pliny gives an Account in his 
Natural Hiſtory, Lib. II. Cap. 104, 103 
106, 107; and of which Gratins thus; 


da 

* 4 

Vulcano condidta Domus, quam ſubter cunt” © 
Stagna ſedant venis, Oleoque Maden“ 
viv. 
In 


This ſubterraneous Fire is atteſted byW'= 
Morinus, a learned French Author, whal 
had the Curioſity to go down himſelt in. 


9 


ng 


uni 
ti 


d byf 
who 
It 104 

10 


BY 


to the Mines in Hungary; where he was 
;fured by thoſe who worked in them, 
* That the farther they dug into the 
Encrails of the Earth, the more trouble- 
(me they found the Heat to be, and that 
i: (ill encreaſes as they went lower down, 
eſpecially after they are got about 480 
. 01014 deep. 

The learned Boyle alſo obſerves, That 
cannot be reaſonably pretended that this 
ubrerraneous Heat proceeds from the 
Fun, ſince that never heats the Earth 
dite fix or ſeven Foot deep, even in the 
durbern Countries; and if the lower Part 
if the Earth were of its own Nature cold, 
in received the Heat it affords only from 
tle Sun, the deeper Men deſcend therein, 
tte leſs Degree of Heat and Steams they 
would meer with. And Boerbave adds 
ſlewiſe, That ſuch a Source of Fire might 
tare aroſe there in Time on the Principle 
f Gravity ;, for though Fire be by Nature 


tally diſſeminated every where, yet as 


t appears to be 4 Body, it muſt haue 
laggt and @ natural Tendency towards 
ke Center, And this may be a Confir- 
nion of an Opinion, that has long had 
hee amongſt Students in Philoſophy, 
is, That the heavieſt Bodies ſink loweſt, 


" Morinus Relat. de Locis Subterr. P. 131. 
or, 


(16) 
or, in other Words, That the Cen 
Space is allowed to be poſſeſt by the lu, 
vieſt Bodies. 

Voſſms brings ſeveral Arguments þ 
prove the Exiſtence of theſe ſubterrancoy 
Fires; firſt the Yulcanos before mention. 
ed; 2dly, the Exhalations and Smoiks 
of the Earth; 3dly, the Fountains th 
are on the Tops of Hills; 4thly, the He 
Baths; 5thly, Earthquakes ; and 6thly 
and laſtly, the Generations of Metals and 
other Foſſils; and ſays very well,“ Thi 
the Sun in the Heavens having no fel 
above ten Foot deep in the Earth, lit 
neceſſary that in the Boſom of it, thert 
ſbould be an Anti (or Earthly Sun,] o 
an oppoſite Fire, which may difſuſe it 
Heat every Way through all the dark 
Meanders of the Earth; and this Heat 
1s viſible enough indeed in all Under 
ground Vaults and Cellers where the up: 
per Sun can have no Power. 

Bary in his Phyſicks (Tom. II. p. 104 
c.) admits of five ſeveral Sorts of Fir. 
in the Earth, one whereof is central. 
js this ſubterrancous Fire, ſays ity 
« that forms the Metals in the Bowels dg 


r As bi i 


— 
Cad 


* Preter illum Solem celeſtem, quandum dg 
cere oportet aun , ſive Solem, vel Ignen 9% 
ſum : unde cecos per meatus, ſi undique diffunsc 
Foff. de Idolat. Lib. II. Cap. 63. P. 4 _ * 
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& the Earth, where the Sun can have no 
„Effect; and adds, That whether the 
gun be volatile or not, 'tis certain that 
the Workers in Mines the deeper they 
go in the Earth, the more they feel this 
Heat; and according to this Hypo- 
dog theſis, he explains the Manner how 
in Trees come to ſhed their Leaves in the 
ehe Winter, at the Approach of which 
cb (ays he) the Leaves drop off the 
dn Trees, becauſe the Juices are not heat- 
u ded enough to paſs from the Roots up to 
ru the Branches, and becauſe there is not 
"1.8 Sap enough remaining (or we would 
cher © rather ſay continually afcending) to 
\ nouriſh the Leaves; 
- MM in Winter, the central Heat is drove 
{WM downwards by the Power of the Cold; 
but that Heat, though it be far diſtant 
* from the Center, has nevertheleſs ſome 
Effect, by introducing itſelf into the 
* Roots, in Company with thoſe Vapouis 
* and Exhalations which cauſe ſome Fer- 
* mentation there : It prepares ſome 
* Nouriſhment alſo for the Tree ; but 
not being able to drive up into the 
* branches, what it has begun in the 
" Root, the Plant receives no freſh 
1 upply of Nouriſhment, till the Sun 
„ (joyning itsForce with tlie central Heat) 

rrives Nature, warms the Earth, rari- 
« the D © fies 


CS) 
| hes the Fibres, enabling the ferment! 
Juices of the Earth to mount up inn 
the Trunk and Branches, and the 
| thole Plants (which during the lone 
| a Ceilation of Action they underwent n 
Winter, and which were little b:ttr 
than dead dry Trunks) no ſooner fee 
the mild Reiurn of the Spring, bu 
thoſe balſemick Salts which lay 28 1 
were benumbed in the Trees, rouſs 
themlelves, and the Tree itſelt appem 
adorucd with Leaves and crowned with 
Flowers: (and his Argument to con. 
rm this ſcems very cogent) for if the 
dun (lays he) like the Rain, never pe- 
netratcs leſs than ten Foot into th: 
Earth, 'tis a mere Viſion to aſcribe to 
that Planet the Generation of Metals 
that arc found in Mines of great Depths, 
one in Hungary being ſaid to be 500 
Cublts deep, where the Miners are con: 
tinually incommoded with the excel 
ſive Heats of it. 
From the Experiments made by Natur 
on Metals and Minerals, we may 4 
form an Idea, how the nutritive Juices d 
the Earth enter into the Roots of Plans 
| the ſubterranean Heat firſt driving then 
| up to the Stem; and when they ate 4 
| rived there (as ſay the Subterrancllts 


| the Heat of the Sun performs ih: "I 
i 
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Experience of all Planters, be 
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by drawing them up, even to the Ends 
of the Branches : 5 either by a Dilatation 
of their Pores or Fibres; or by a Subti— 
|:z1tion of the Matter of their Junces, by 
reducing them into Vapour or Steam, or 
both at once. 

Thus much indeed may, the 
ſaid, 
Thit whether this Heat be central or 
not, or whereever its local Being is 
that there is ſuch a Thing is certain; 
and that Warmth is depreſt into the 
Exth in the Winter by the Cold whi [1 
comes from above; and ſo the Ground is 
warmer in the Winter than in the Sum- 
mer, as yeany Obſervation ſhews; and 
this is the Cauſe that when the Action 
in the 3 is ceaſed, that of the Roots 
fill remains (though it be but in 2 ſmall 

Degree); it being obſervable, Thar all 
Fruit and other new planted Trees begin 
v uke Root the Moment they are plant- 
ed, which is, gencrally ſpeaking, between 
J and Chriſtmas : And if the 
Lirth be a little cover'd with long Dung, 
* Straw, whenever you open the Earth 
t imparts a Kind of Warmth to the Fin- 
gers, at leaſt a greater Warmth than whit 

s felt above Ground; but whether that 
Warmth proceeds from the Center of the 
Euth, is yet conteſted, efpectally if what 

2 others 


from 


* 


( 20 
others affirm be true, That the Hex g 
the Sun reaches as before ten Foot de; 
but of this enough. And to conclud 
The true Reaſon of this long Enquiry 
into the Original of this Pyrophylacim 
or central Fire, which is the undoubez 
Occaſion of thoſe erruptive YVulcancs h 
much talk'd of by Travellers) as well 
all hot Baths, is from a Letter ſometim 
ſince ſent to one of this Society for ln. 
provements in Agriculture and Garden. 
ing, from the Maſter of a hot Bath in 
Derbyſhire, which ſhows to what a great 
Perfection ſubterraneous Heat (eſpecially 
that which is not ſubje& to noxiousFuns) 
way bring Plants or Seeds planted or ſet 
upon or near it, too. 


Buxton-Hall, 
SIR, Jan. 30, 1731 


* TT being my Unhappineſs not to be 
15 acquainted with your Name, til 
juſt before your Departure from hence, 
] have often regretted the Loſs I ful 
* tained, in not conſulting you about the 
* ordering of a hot Bed, which Nature 
&* has been ſo kind as to afford me Mi 
* terials for; vis. from the waſte Water 
* which runs from our warm Bath. 

« I conceived that by covering the 


* Sluice (that conveys the warm Water 
| 64 away! 
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eng aws ) with large flat Stones, and lay- 
* © ing 3 2 Bed of Earth of about 
clus: eight Inches thick, it might be capa- 
gun Able of raiſing any Sort of Plants ſuita- 


© ble to the Depth of the Soil; and that 
* by placing of Glaſs Frames thereon, 
* jt might effectually anſwer the End 
FE of an artificial hot Bed, which I am 
© convinced it will do, to all Intents 
* and Purpoſes, from ſome ſmall Tryals 
have made of it, by Sallatings of moſt 
* Sorts ; which from the Time of Sow- 
ning are generally up in four Days at 
* kaſt ; but as yet have not prov'd it 
* by Glaſs Frames; ſo that the early 
Cucumbers, & c. have been deſtroy'd 
* by the Froſt or Hail, for Want of 
* proper Shelter, 
* This gave me Occaſion to try an 
* Experiment in the Bath Room, which 
* s encloſed and arch'd over with free 
Stone; and accordingly I procured 
* about 3 Dozen of three or four Year 
* old Aſparagus Plants, and placed them 
* about four Inches deep in ſmall Tubs 
* like Oyſter-Shell Barrels, one Root in 
"each Tub; and this I did on the 16th 
" of this Inſtant January, and ſet them 
"on Benches of Stone in the Bath- 
Room, waiting the Event; and on the 
' 23d following, which was but ſeven 
Days, 
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* obligtng at your firſt Leiſure; for! 
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Days, one large Head of Graſs 2. 
peared; and two Days more, ſcveril 
others alſo appeared in other Tub; 
and came up with three or four Headz 
trom one Root, and continue to gros 
proportionably, ſo that thoſe that ar: 
now grown up, are fit to cut, ſon: 
being above fix Inches high abo 
Ground. Your Advice therefore on 
this Head, as alſo on the Bed of Earth 


over the warm Ditch, will be hizhly 


conceive that ſomething extraordinary 
may be produced from both the il 
Places. 

* I have alſo raiſed Sallating in 
broad Box of good Earth, in the Bat 
Room, which has come up in tw 
Days and continues ſpindling for abou 
a Week; but then for Want of proper 
Air it decays and comes to nothing, 
have alſo had Cauliflower Plants of a 
Inch high, the third Day after ſown 
the Seed; but of ſo tender a Nature 
that the Treatment of them afterwari 
wants the Conſideration of ſome cui 
ous ſkilful Perſon, 

« Laſt Spring pretty carly, I rem 
ber I had ſome Cauliflower Plants fr. 
an eminent Garden in theſe Parts; 
allo ſome Slips of Artichoaks ; and! 


66 hz: 
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„happening to be a very ſevere Froſt 
vera] from Thrrſday to the Monday tollow- 
"ub; MF ing (the Plants coming to me late 
lea; that Night) 1 Hung them into a Baſket 
roy without any Earth to the Roots; but 
t ar: MF being put into the Bath Room, and the 
ſome MF Froſt going off the Monday following, 
Ibo 25 aforcſuid, I planted them out imme- 
e on. Giately, but found that the Cauliflower 
une Plants had {truck out ſeveral Roots of 
hr more than an Inch long cach ; their 
for (FF Lewes allo were vaſtly encreaſed, and 
nary” fo faſtened together, that it was dith- 
, C188 cult to part them: The Artichoak 
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Slips alſo, which lay near them, were 


putting forth Roots, and had encreas'd 
to that Degree, that their Heads (which 
were before cut to fix Inches) were 
* now grown at leaſt four Inches more: 
and ſome Aſparagus Plants that lay 
near them aJlo, and were put there at 
the fame Time, and from the ſame 
 Flace, put out their Heads above the 
Length of a Barley-Corn, and all theſe 
' were planted out afterwards, but for 


Want of due Care, above half of them 


pere loſt. 


* Tho' this, Sir, may be of no great Ad- 
vantage to the Publick, as being a par- 
ticular and peculiar Experiment of my 
own, yet I am in Hopes you will be fo 
kind, as to animadvert a little upon it, 

* and 


7 . 
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* and to favour me with your Opinio 
* how | may improve theſe looſe Hias 
* and the Favour ſhall be always mol 


* Gratefully acknowledged by, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Alex. Tayly, 


In Anſwer to the aforegoing Letter, it 
is in the firſt Place much to be wiſhes 
that more People were under the fag 
Circumſtances ; or, in other Words, ha 
the ſame Advantages of ſubterrane 
Heat as Mr. Tayloy has: The Experienc 
of late Years in many Places has convin 
ccd theWorld, what extraordinary Thing 
have been done by Fire, at the Backs 0 
large Chimneys, and in Stoves made 1t 
Imitation thereof ; And at one of th 
great Cities in the North, there is a bi 
ker (who having made a little Green 
Houſe over his Oven, which is contin 
ally kept hot) is furniſhed all the Jeg 
with all the moſt valuable Fruits (why 
ther exotick or domeſtick) that are: Dy 
the Method of raiſing Fruits, Legumeny 
S4llating, ec. over hot Baths, whethY 
nitural or artificial, is not as yet knowl 
though there is a great deal of Feafibulit 
in it: And certain it is (from hen 
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ments beforegoing, that Legumes and 
6z1]ads thus raiſed, ſpring as ſoon or ſoon- 
er, and will not be ſo ſubject to ill Scents 
r Taſtes, as thoſe raiſed on Dung will: 
gut how this ſubterraneous Heat can be 
effected in Places where there are no na- 
tural hot Springs, and how they may be 
made uſeful in Vegetation, will be, what 
will in the next Place requires the Atten- 
ton of the Curious, and may be done in 
the following Manner. 

The Romans, as is found in Vitruvius 
nd others, plac'd their Bathing-Rooms 
$ near as they could to the Kitchen, that 
they might have the Benefit of hot Wa- 
tr the better: And this admits of a good 
Hint to thoſe who would be curious in 
tot Places, over which they may raiſe 
arly Legumes, Fruits, and Sallads. 
trery Body knows that in great Fami- 
les hot Water 1s wanted for AbunJance 
of Uſes (as it were Day and Night) not 
ly for the Kitchen, Still-houſe, Bake- 
touſe, and. Brew-houſe, ec. but alſo in 
le Stables and elſewhere. What hinders 
Men, why a flat Boiler of the Length and 
iradth of a Glaſs Frame, ſuppoſe ten 
 ifteen Foot long, and five or ſix Foot 
fide, and about two or three Foot deep, 
wy not be made in all great Families, 


ri Cocks at the Sides to draw out warm 
E Water 
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Water for any Kind of Houſhold U. 
whenever it is wanted, keeping the {a 
repleniſh'd with freſh Water as oft 283 
required. 

In the Experiments juſt now related, d 
the hot Bath at Buxton-Wells in Dec. 
(hire, the Expererimentor laid on ln: 
fiat pav'd Stones upon the Sluice that cr: 
ried off the warm Water; but in ou 
humble Opinion, Wood, which is at 
tle porous, and would admit of 2 finil 
Proportion of Moiſture as well as Het, 
would be better; but this is ſubmittel 
to Tryal. | 

By the Obſervations made on the Cau- 
liflower, Artichoak, and other Plants, i 
appears, that the moiſt Heat of the Bath 
ing Room, had a great Effect on the quid 
rooting and ſhooting of the Plants ; ant 
though it was a little too much lndu 
gence to Plants which were perhaps after 
wards to be planted abroad in a more n. 
clement Air, yet it was an Argument hoy 
much Heat (added to the Moiſture thi 
is in the Bithing Room) contributed v 
the quick Diſpatch they made in Root 
ing, G. And if the natural Heat of ti: 
Bath (without the Help of Glaſſes) ca 
produce ſuch wonderful Effects, whit 
may not be expected therefrom, wh 
there are proper Covers for them. 
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The Heat of Water thus rarified into 
team by boiling, is certainly more uni- 
orm and regular than any other artitici- 
| Heat that is made either by Dang, 
oal Fires, or any other Way, and may 
de kept to a more conſtant Gage, as will 
Sc (een by inſpecting the Thermometer 
pften ; and though the covering over the 
artificial Boiler with Wood, ſhould admit 
2 (mall Degree of Moiſture, yet the Steam 
bcing of clear Water only (without any 
nauſeous Admixture of Dung) there can 
no ill Effects follow: And as for the 
Thickneſs of Earth, which Mr. Taylor 
ſeems to query, it might well be from eight 
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nts, ¶ or ten Inches, to a Foot, and fo on to two 
Bath Feet thick, in Proportion to the Depth 
quid of the Tree you would plant, the Heat 
; e and Moiſture from the Water, being ſoon 
Indi likely to find its Way through any rea- 
fer (onable Depth of Earth. 
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Bzeca or Bezacy Coax, 
ITS 


Etymology, Genus, Species, Uſe in 


feeding the Poor, and the Improve- 


ment of poor barren,emaciated Land. 


HE great Improvements which have 
within this twenty or thirty Years 
laſt paſt been made, in improving and ad- 


vancing the Value of poor, jejune, dry, 
barren Lands, by the ſowing of Buck 


Wheat or Beach Corn, abſolutely requires 


that ſome Notice be taken of it in the 
Courſe 


— ͤ ͤ w ů ꝛ * » 
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Courſe of theſe Eſſays on Huſbandry ; 
for though it ſeems to be a Plant, the 
very Genus, and Uſes of which, were en- 
ircly unknown to the Ancients (except | 
the Ery/omum Theophraſti, folio heder:ceo 
be it) yet from the Experiments which 
have been lately made of it, in the ma- 
king of Pulſe and Bread for ordinary 
people, and the Goodneſs of it in Pan- 
akes and Puddings for People in a higher 
Rink, this Grain may well claim a Place 
mongſt the ſecond Clafles of Corn, eſpe- 
cally when to it is added the Quickneſs of 
ts Growth, being a ſucculent abſorbent 
Pant, much nouriſhed by Air and Dew, 
eren in the pooreſt Land that is; and 
that the very Greens and Stalks when 
plow'd in are the greateſt Improvers of it: 
And to this may be added alſo what * Ray 
#irms of the Oyl which the Dutch ex- 
rreſs from it. 

Though Ray and ſeve- | 
nl — Wri- Nom lar an 8 
ters on Plants, places this Genus, Species, 
mongſt the Convoluulus's Ules, Cc. of Buck 


Lat hat Perficaria's and Whear, 
ter Plants, whoſe Characters are, That 


- Ws - 1 
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Uſus hujus ad Pultes, ac Panem etiam pro ple- 
bels, ad pullus Saginandos quin e Seminibus ole- 
im exprimitur in Belgio. Synopſis Mer hodica 


Wrp. Brice, Dilleniu;s Edition, p. 144. 
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they have imperfect Flowers, wheſe Seed; 
are contiguous thereto, the chie/ of which 
are of a triquetrous or triangular Form; 
yet other Botaniſts (of which * Gerard and 
TParkinſon. Two of our own Ccuntrymen, 
are the Chief) call it Tragopyrum, Buck 
Wheat; and || Bauhbinus, from the trian- 
gular Shape and Diſpoſition of the Sed“ 
(being, though much ſmaller, yet veryf 
much like it) calls it Fago Triticum, ori bu 
Beach Corn; by the High Dutch, Hey vil 
den Corn; and by the Low Durch, Hue Sor 
kenweidt, i. e. Goat-Weed : by the FrenchM © t 
Dragu au Chavean. in Engliſh, Buck, Beach at 
or Brank Corn, Bullimong, and becauſe wal Uu 
have the Seed ſometimes from France Ml Dun 
French Wheat. N. 
22 4 Btick or otherwiſ "i: 
Deſcription of « French Wheat, is WM kind 
Buck or Heuch <Q ſmalliſm Gra: . nich Gro: 
Wheat. malliſh Grain which br 
„ grows on round fai dun 


* Stalks ſomewhat creſted, ſmooth, an kein: 
c reddiſh, which are ſubdivided into many d. 
« Arms or Branches, whereupon do groꝶ Hay 
« ſmooth ſoft Leaves, like thoſe of Ivy * 1: 
* or one of the Bindweeds ; not muci * lor 
« unlixe that Sort of Bazi! which Tabeſi "ro 
« montanus calls Ocimum cereale, or Corl ans 
« Baxzil, lth 
20d ſpy 

* Ger. Emac. p. $2. + Park. Theat. Botan. Head, 


1141. J. B. II. p. 993. 4 Th 


p_ 
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« The Flowers are ſmall, white, and 
duſtered together, in one or more Tufts 
« or Umbels, ſlightly daſh'd over here 
and there with a Flourith, of light Car- 
nation Colour; the Seeds are of a blac- 
« kiſh dark Colour, triangular, or three 
Square, like the Seed of the Convoluu- 
us niger, or black Bindweed. 
. . Of the Soil and 

| gp Calcure proper for 
will proſper well in any Buck Whear. 

Sort of Land, be 1t never 

{ barren, where it is ſown (as an Anti- 
ent well known Botaniſt of our own 
Country has it) to ſerve inſtead of a 
Dunging. 

Now as the Soil on which Buck Wheat 
vil proſper, may be of the meaneſt 
kind (provided it be not all Stones or 
Growth) ſo the Culture alſo which it re- 
Qires is but little; once or twice plowing 
being ſufficient in the clayeſt Ground, 
nd once only is ſufficient in thut which is 
lndy; where the Ground may be plow'd 
& lnallow as poſſible, and the Grain may 
de ſow'd by the broad Caſt Underfurrow, 
uro ing it, and breaking the Clods after 
kins, by rolling, Oc. 

Itbeing a ſmalliſh Seed, Beek; Wantity 
reading much in the 8 * 8 f the Sea- 

dad, one Buſhel and a ton for lowing, Sc. 


half 
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half, or two Buſhels of this Grain wil 


crop a Statute Acre well, and is generz ct 
ly towed the laſt of any Sort of Grain in 
that grows (except Rape) becauſe it come th 
to Perfection ſooner than any other Kd 
of Grain does; ſo that if you have Lind 4 
of any Kind, which by one Sort of Mii 
fortune or another, cannot be brought in /* 
to Tillage; or, in other Words, ready tf */ 
low ſoon enough, you may ſow it with * - 
Buck Wheat; and if it be fo late that iQ 53 
will not bear ripe Corn, yet the Green d. 
of it will be a good Manure for youll vo 
Land, if plow'd in before Wheat ſowing, | 

If the Seed be ſown in April or Magi nt 
it will flower in June or 7, and thay bo: 


Grain will be fit to cut in Auguſt; but er 
you loſe that Seaſon alſo, it may be ſow fol 
any Time in July, Auguſt, or Septembeng ill 
to feed Cattle (as we are lately inform te 
ed) green; and after that, their Dung bæ 11:1 
ing ſpread about, and the remaining Pa f 
of the Stalks, G c. being roll'd _ Rair 
may be plow'd in to a very good Purpo 

for your next Spring or Lenten Crops WI }lov 
Peaſe, Beans, Barley, ec. but if ſown WF 6 tc 
April or May, if you do not do it f boi 
the Sake of Seed, you feed it as beſo 
and then plow it up and ſow it wi Gro! 
Wheat: Bur it muſt ever be noted, ti 2 20 


notwithſtanding all the Encomiums 9 . 
N. 


FP 


tye been made on the Greens and Stalls 
of Buck or French Wheat when plow'd 
n, it is not good on any Ground but 
int which is clung, ſour, and ſtiff; F. 
it it be plow in on rich light Soils, it is 
3 a Diſadvuautage to them than not, 
by makin them heave too much, and be 
( light, as that they will produce little 
| but Straw the next C rop you ſow upon 
And this Obſervation, which has not 
35 ; yet been mentioned by any Author 
tit has as yet wrote on Huſbandry, 18 
worthy the Hufbandman's Notice. 

This plowing in of Buck Wheat is 
not only uſeful for Corn of all Kinds 
both Winter and Summer, but it is alſo a 
rery good Preparative for Lucern, St. 
Foine, Clover, Trefoil, and Grafles of 
al other Kinds, by m aking the Ground 
ine; and being an abſorbent ſucculent 
Plant, as before obſerved, and having but 
few Roots, is fed chiefly by the Air, Dews, 
Rains, Oc. and ſo does not Jepauperate but 
enrich the Land you ſow it on: And this 
flowing (which we have been directing) 
8 to be done juſt before it comes into 
bloom, if you do it green and unfed, 
which is well in ſtiff Lands; but if the 
Ground be light, then the putting in of 
good Stock of Milch Cows , or large 
fitting black Cattle, or the like, is a very 

F good 
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gcod Way, the Graſs being, as we are 
Ine! y well informed, excecding $004 for 
Milch Cows, by cauſing them to give 2 
great deal of Nlilk, all which is proper 
to make good Butter and Checſe with ; 
the Corneal yielding Plenty of Food in| 
the drieſt Seaſons, when all other Pas! 
turcs are either making into Hay, or if 
they lie in common, are quite burnt up. 

The Increaſe of Buck! 

_Ofthe Quantity Wheat (it fufter'dtoſtandf 


5 Corn producd 0 
by an Acre. It 
U ies, Ec. is to be credited, a pro- 

digious deal more thank 
that of any ot! ner Grain whatſoever, yield- 
ing, as he 2 arg, upon Land which is 
any Thing 800 d, fifty or ſixty Buſhcls on 
an Acre. 


Thole who have wrote of the Temye- ; 


rature an wi Virtues of Buck Wheat, when 
_ it! 
her 


Uled elithe 


} 

t>iri-y, or Oats do, yet more than Wi. 

let, Gc.; and that Bread made of it 5 
ry eaſy * Digeſlion, paſling ſpe edilyf 

through the Body; but that the Nouri 


ment of It is not permanent or ſolid 15 


other Legumes are. 


The Flower is very white, and makes! 


good Pancakes, when mixed wh 4 little 


of our beſt Wheat: Even the Straw (lays 
1 


till ripe) is, if Mortimer £ 


raw or bak'd, obſerve, that itY 
urithes mach leſs * Wheat, Rie, 
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2 Relater of this C Corn) is good Fodde 
for Cattle; and the Grain may be ne 
to Horſes amongſt their Oats, when a 
little broke in the Mill : That it is an 
WT c:ccllent Food for Poultrey, Pid 5 ons 
Wa ©. and for fattening of Hors, has bean 

already 1; ſpoken of. But there 15 one Dif. 
WT :dvantzge in it, which we mult not omit 
to mention; and that is, That the Fleth 
of Hog 3 fed with Buck W cat only, with. 
WT out ſomething to conſolidate it, is apt to 
1 ly in boiling ; on w hich Ac- 
- nt all good Huſbands give their Hog 
1 2 Buſhel or two of Peaſe, or ſome Hor. 
ben Flower, after they have done with 
WY the Buck Wheat, in order to make the 
eat ſolid. 

== 0 other Matter accruins to Ho: 
rant but mention under this Head; 
1 and that is, The Advantage of turn 15 
in of young Swine into Grounds wh ich 
1 would rather feed than not, 25 is 

tod to be done into Clover Grounds, af. 
tr your Milch Cows have eat off the 
ted of it; becauſe Hogs will by this 
Means dar a1l before them n, and their 
Dung (as well as that of Cows) will 
proper for barren ſandy Lang, 
ca this Method is chiefly practi ſed. 
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To the Profits or Cor. 


Or the other f | 
the © veniencies which attend 


(,oOmenion 168 


whob are tha ut. SHOTS g of Buck Wheat, 


tural Cor fequen- ſomething ditfering, and 
(25 of fow: ug Buck 
Wheat. 

lowing moſt other Grains 


the fc Mowing are very obſervable, 

In the fir Place there is no Dinger off 
the Secd ſhelling, or falling out ſo lily 
in hi 3 as in other Grain, by Reaſon off 


_=_ tenacious Ligature by which it if 


x-d to the Stalks. 


In the ſecond Place it is not ſo apt | 


be damaged by Rains as common VV heat, 
Barley, and other Grains are; inſomuch 
that in Places where Barn Room is ſcarce, 


and Fodder plenty, they never carry theirf 
Duck Wheat 1 to be hous'd or ſtackd, 


as Other Corn is, but thraſh it out in the 


Field; glving the Straw to the Cattle inf 
the Place. and ſpreading the Dung (1 


21i:tea) over the Ground again, 
Now as to the great Encreaſe which 


Mr, Mortimer writes Buck Wheat produg 


es, more thin any other Grain does 
(ch ough we never ſaw 5 or iy 
2 


N vet it will woke oe thirty or jor! A 
on good Ground, and in good Yeas 
and it being but a fix Months Crop at 


moſt (it being to he turned to ſome one 
L {a 


more than there is in 


UI 
and 
for 


KI! 
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Uſe or other the other ſix) the Debtor 
nd Creditor of Buck Wheat, when kept 
for Seed, will nearly be as in the under- 
ritten Calculation. 


DEBTOR, 
„ 
* Lind As of 3 
One Buſhel and a half of Seed 
in the Country at 33. per © ©4 c 
Buſhel = - - - = === = 
The Plowing, Sowing, and 8 
Harrowing it in 
lutting and Thraſhing - - o 03 oo 
Ivthe, if in e O o 2 ©6 


Debtor 1 03 oo 


CREDIT OR. 


C4 

tlurty Buſhels of Grain at 
35. per Buſhel - - - - - 1 
The Advantages of the Strau 1 $65 .o 


n feeding, dunging, &c. 


—— — 
—_Y — 


Creditor 6 10 co 


From 
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From which Calculation (when Corn 
carries a good Price (it appears as near ;; 
the Matter in general can be calculated) 
that the Debtor and Creditor of this Grain 
is almoſt as one to fix, which is very good 
Gain, and ſuch whereby Farmers mz 
live and pay Rent: But ſuppoſing thit 


Buck Wheat ſhould yield no more than 
two Shillings, or half a Crown a Buſhe] | 
the Advantages of ſowing it are not to! 
be deſpiſed ; eſpecially as it is a good | 
Preparcr of Land, either for Grain or! 


Graſs, as has been before mentioned. 
To the Fago Triticum or Beech Corn 

beforegoing, we beg the Liberty of ad- 

ding, by Way of Appendix, a ſhort Ac- 


count of the Carthamus, or Safflower, 


an exceeding good Scarlet, or rather Car- 


nation Dye, which was herctofore railed 
in ſome Parts of Oxfordſhire, though 
now we fear almoſt if not entirely lolt 


in England. 


Chipping-Norton, 
S 1 K, June 3, 1733. 


Urſuant to your Requeſt when las 

laſt here, I have enquired after tit 
Carthamus, or Scarlet Flower, which Dr, 
Plott in his Hiſtory of this Country writes, 
was in his Time raiſed at North-Alhton, 
7 
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ly the then Colonel Vernon, but can't 
lear any Thing about it; ſo fear that 
Plant which is quite loſt (in theſe 
/ . . 0 

e eſpecially) that Hiſtory having been 


wrote near fifty or ſixty Tears ago, if 


a 

T WALE 

+ However, it is to be hoped, that this 
Wisfortune will not deter you from enqui- 
mg and giving the beſt Feecount you can 
"it; which will highly oblige your Cor- 
fit; which will highly oblige your Cor 


"nn 
10 1ndents, and amongſt them none more 
I's RL ; R 

Yours, Cc. 
1 
1. J. Mackerneſs, 
Cs 
r, F. The Occaſion of the above writ- 
r- n Enquiry was, from what Dr. Plorr, in 
ed WM (is natural Hiſtory of Oxfordhire (Chap. 


. p. 155.) relates of it in theſe Words. 
anon ſt the ſeveral other curious Graſſes 
od Things (ſays he) which are cultiva- 
d in this Country, the Cnicus five Car- 
Imus Sativus, ſometimes called Saf- 
z. lorer, uſed for the dying of Scarlet, is 
be noted; being for that Reaſon by 
lee called Scarlet Flower; whereof there 
te W's 2 conſiderable Quantity ſown at 
Dr. Worth Aſhton, 4 Colonel Vernon; 3be 
es, Lede being planted a Roter, at about a 
on, M Diſſance from one another, for the 
ty More 


: 
1 
* 
; 
11 
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more convenient keeping of it hongh'd and 
clear d from IWeeas, 

The tlower produced Threads of a unf 
Orient Colour, which were by them ary'd 
and made fit for Sale, and dying of Scar- 
let, with more to the ſame Purpoſe which 
we have not at preſent Room to inſert ; 
But thus much we i ho ht proper to men- 
tion, that we might rouſe up in our Com 
zrymen that Spirit of Emulation and Er. 
quiry, which are the Forerunners as well 
as the Continuers of the Peace and Priſi 
per ity of any Nation, | 

The Profits ariſing from it are very 
large, and the Charges of Culture but 
ſmall: But theſe, as well as ſeveral other 
Pariculars which attend the Deſcription 7 
of this Plant, as well as the Methods , 
railing and curing it, ſhall be the Subj 
of ſome other Paper. 
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Etymology, Character, Genus, Cul- 
ture, Uſes, Kc. 


Rom the Experience of about thirty 

Years laſt paſt, the World muſt be 
tully convinced, that the Improvements 
mide on poor, barren, ſtony, rocky, and 
chalky Land, by St. Foine or Holy Hay, 
equals, if not much excels, any of thoſe 
which have been made in other Parts of 
Hasbandry; there being ſeveral Gentle- 
den in Dorſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hamp- 


fore, as well as 1n Oxfordſbire, Gloceſler- 
lire, and ſome Parts of Somerſetſbire, 


2 that 
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that have made treble, and ſome of them 
quadruple, or tive Times the Money they 
did of their Eſtates, beforc they fir 


hit upon this Improvement: And St. Foine | 


has this to recommend it before ſome 


other Graſſes, that it will not burn up in] 
the hotteſt Summers that are, and will 


row on Ground where neither Lucets, 
road Clover, or Trefoil will. 

Mr. Ray in his * Synop/rs, but more 
largely in his Natura! Hiſtory of Plant: 
denies that the Onobrychis ( which he al- 
ſo calls the Medick Vetchltng, or Cocks- 
head) is what the French call St. Foine 
thinking rather, that the Lucern, or 
Medick Fodder of the Ancients, is the 
true St. Foine of Fance; and in this 
Opinion he is back'd by no leſs a Min 
than De Serres himſelf, who, in his 
Theatre « Agriculture, places Lucern and 
St. Foine under one and the ſame Head, 
But whoſoever will be at the Trouble of 
reading the very firſt Page of HarilibÞs 
Laſt Legacy (in a Letter wrote to hin 
from Paris) will find, that what the Li. 
fins call Onobrychis, is by the Freud 
called San&,Foin, a MonkiſhName, which 


* Ad Rail Saus pag. 193. of Ray's Fit 
Edition. 
dee De Herres of Agriculture. 


was 
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was (by the Pietiſts of that Country) put 
upon it, on Account of its Goodneſs; and 
by us in England, in Imitation of them, 
Holy Hay, Medick Vetchling, or Cockſhead , 
2 Plant ſcarce known to the Spaniards, 
Dutch, or Germans : And here we note 
ab, that the Term of Cinque Foine, or 
Five-leafed Graſs, as ſome call it, is an 
Error that has too eaſily crept in amongſt 
undiſcerning Botaniſts, the St. Foine we 
. WH :re peaking of having fix, ſeven, or eight 
„ Leaves on each Side of the Stalk, or 
A more, 

The moſt * learned amongſt our Bota- 
„its will have the Word Onobrychis, 
from Bpugerzi, i. e. ſono; and that it has 
iss Appellation from that Bellowing or 
Noiſe which the Aſs ( out of the great 
Delire he has for it when in Sight) makes 
after it. And there are ſome alſo, who, as 
Hartlibb writes, call St. Foine by the 
Name of Polygala, becauſe it cauſeth Cat- 
tle to give Abundance of Milk. Bau- 
binus alſo calls it, Polygala Geſneri; and 
the French have a Species of it, which 
tney (as well as ſome Engliſh Authors) 
trroneouſly call Eſparcer, or Spurrie; of 
rhich more in ſome other Place. 


* Onobrychis, fic dict. quia ob hujus deſiderium 
ddt alinus, ut quidam volunt, Vide Caral. Hort. 
onen ſis, p. 1 30. 
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Jo proceed; the Onobrychis we ar: With: 
10 about to treat of, is the Poly, aG:f. 
neri of 7, Baub. juſt mentioned: The WM dil 
Oncbrychis folio viciæ fructu echinats the. 
Major of Cafp. Baubin. The Onobryckis Wo! 
Vulgaris of Park. p. 1081. And the Ih 
Onobrychis, ſeu Caput Gallinaceum, of, 
Gerard, p. 1243. predict, The Ord Met 
nary Aſedic Vetebling, or Cockſbead, n. 
Plant which is not altogether a Foreignet K. 
in England, ſince Mr. Ray, in his =D 1 
ſaid S nopſis, p. 193. tells us, that it was mn 
found growing on the Gogmagog Hills in i! 
Cambridgeſhire, and on the Banks of the Cr 
Fields thereabouts plentifully; and ala ue 
on ſtony and creechy Ground on N e. 
market Heath and Salisbury Plains; but E 
whether it grew naturally, or was ſowed} 
he does not ſay. - BY 

The Onobrychis H 
The. Deſcrip- garis, or Ordinary Cocks A 
tion of St. dome, head 1ccordin to Pu Fain 
or Medick Vetch- N Da 2 5 1 
ing. kinſon (with whon ag Wy 
common Obſervation co: 
88 5 : WIS 1 
incides) hath divers weak, but rough Stab unde 
lcaning downward, half a Yard in Lengtlgi" 1 ( 
beſet with winged Leaves, each being long 
or and more pointed than thoſe of Lentil 
and whitih undernsath. From the Topy 


xt theſe Stalks arite up other liendey Un! 
Stalks. naked and without Leaves unte 


! "Ps 
+ 79 
$5 «eli 


— 
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the Tops; where grow many {mall Flow- 
s in manner of a Spike, of a pale rcd- 
ih Colour, with ſome Blueneſs amongſt 
hem; after which riſe up in their Places 
wand rough and ſomewhat flat Heads: 
The Root is tough, and ſomewhat wood- 
u, which runs, when full grown, eight 
c ten Foot long i in rocky Ground; and 
v tis is owing the Excellency of its 

king green in the hotteſt Weather. 
Tis certain, there is 
Graſs Seed whatever Of the Soil and 
rl grow ſo well on 8 roperine 
Cround which 1s ſtony, 
h, and barren, as St. Foine will; pro- 
dae there be but three four, or five 
kehes of Mold at Top, which you can 
rduce into Tillage; or, in other Words, 
m0 a fine Garden Mold: to entertain the 
kd the firſt Lear; ſince there is no Sced 
ut requires a better Lodging than St. 
ne at firſt does; but afterwards will 
dire either on a Rock of Chalk, or on 
ay rubbly brown Rock, Oc. tho? it will 
udo on any one that is impenetrable, nor 
n1 Gravel, Clay, or Sand, nor on many 
irs of Lüne Stone, or clayey Rock, nor 
any Place where Water ſtands : But the 
uct]lency of the Growth of this Plant 
Wilts in the long Tendrils which it 
dies in the Ground, and which pene- 
wins through the upper, and running 
amongſt 
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amongſt the lower Chaſms or Crevices cf he 
the Rocks, and ſo far out of the Reach | 


of the Sun, that they preſerve the Graf . 
freſh and green, and from being exſiccy. . 
ted and deſtroyed by the extreme Heats 0 
of the Summer, when Clover, and mot de 


other Graſſes are burnt up. 
The French, from whom we muſt ff off 
Neceſſity and Juſtice own, we have recei. 
ved this valuable Improvement, when » 
they intend to let their Corn Lands lie, of { 
becauſe they are out of Heart, and not 
ſituate in a Place convenient for manu- 
ring, they ſow their Land with Oats (i 
we do with Barley ſometimes alſo ;) and xt 
five or ſix Buſhels of theſe Seeds being gr. 
ſown ſeparate, or mixed with about half no 
the Quantity of Corn (for it muſt be har- Nn 
rowed in as deep as Corn is) will be ſuf. un. 
ficient for an Acre of Ground. The firſtii dul 
Year they generally mow off their Oats 
leaving the St. Foine to take Root and get 
Strength the firſt Seafon ; yet ſome mou 
it the ſame Year it is ſown, if the Weatherf 
prove ſeaſonable: But this is not the bell 


: e 
Way; but the Year following you may kc 
mow it once or twice, and ſo on for 10 daher 
12 (we add, for 16 or 18) Years together A 


on deep chalky Lands, where it will; 
yield two Load, or two Load and a Harun: 
of exceeding good Hay on an Acre; anther 


the Aftermowth will be near as valuable 5 
the 
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de Hay, for Milch Kine, Calves, Ewes, 
ind Lambs, Oc. But ſome there are who 
5 WM &cry the Practice of putting large Flocks 
-er Sheep, or any Sort of Cattle that bite 
doc, into St. Foine, eſpecially in the 
i WY blecding Seaſon, (and for the firſt two or 
three Years) becauſe they not only bite 
of the Hearts of it, but (as they ſay) 
aint the very Grafſs itſelf. 

But notwithſtanding the uſual Practice 
f ſowing St. Foine amongſt Wheat, Bar- 
ky, or Oats, *tis certain that the ſow- 
ng it alone, if the Farmer will be at 
little Expence in weeding it, is the 
teſt Way; becauſe it thereby comes 
mch thicker and ſtronger than if ſowed 
mongſt Corn: But if he has too much 
ck it to weed, and has a Mind to have it 
we pretty ſtrong, then let him ſow a 
bulbel or a Buſhel and a Half of Lentils 
mongſt his St. Foine, Lentils being an 
aceding good Food for all Sorts of Cat- 
le; and as they grow very low (not 
dove eight or ten Inches high) they'll 
en the Graſs whilſt young, and help 
Noe ep down other Weeds, that would 
aherwiſe ſpring up amongſt them. 

After the Land has reſted for ſeven, 
ht, or ten Years (in ſome Lands it 
vows fourteen or fifteen Years, and in 
aer good Lands more) and you have a 

nd to turn the Ground into * 

or 
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for Corn again, you may plow it uy, an 
ſow it with Wheat, Barley, or any other 
Grain; for St. Foine does not imporerih 
Lands as other annual or triennial Grat. 
ſes do; but the Roots being large at 
ſweet, and being tore up by the Play 
and made to rot, much enriches it: But 
if you have a Mind to continue you 
Ground as it is, you muſt dung, lime, of 
marle it at about ten or twelve Year 
Growth; and then it will laſt eight of 
ten Tears longer. 
In many Places about 

N. oy . Maidſtone, and the othe 
Nba, ehe hilly Parts of Aertwherd 
Till. Sr., the St. Foine has bee 

r:1ſed more Years than! 
any other Part of Eugland, by means 
theirVicinity or Neighbourhood to Fraud 
they ſow their St. Foine. Seed with thei 
Wheat, that ſo it may get as much 
Strength againſt the next Autumn, as th 
it may be mowed ; ſowing a leſs Quant 
of Wheat on their Land than they woul 
otherwiſe do. And this is alſo a Meth 
that Mr. Lawrence in his Net Syſtem q 
Husbandry, pretends to direct. But thes 
verity of ſome of our laſt Winters has bea 
ſuch that we are doubtful. (till farther i 
formed of the Succeſs) whether fu 
Weather is not a little too ſevere for! 
though 'tis now more us'd than ever. 
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Upon the whole, Whenever you have 


Mind to ſow this, or any other of the 
Grafs Seeds with which England is now 
proved; you muit not be content with 
flowing your Land once or twice, but 
do it, if it is a little ſtiffiſh, three or four 


Times; and letting it lie all the Winter 
for the Froſt to kill the Weeds, harrow 
it well, and make the Ground as tine as 
you can: For theſe Graſſes not being 
Natives of England, but coming from 
Countries different in Degrees of Hear 
from it, will not do without it; and be- 
des, the common Gratles which too natu- 
rally ſpring up therewith, will get ſuch a 
Head as will choke them ; and fo by this 
Negligence or ill Husbandry we ſhall be 
deprived of one of the moſt valuable Im- 
provements that ever came into Great 
britain, And if it is to be ſowed with 
Wheat, it muſt have ſuch a Summer Fal- 
low, as it uſed to have a Winter one when 
lowed with Barley. 

So much has been al. 
rady {aid of the Seaſons 
of Sowing St. Foine, that 
It need not be repeated 
ery Body knowing, that 
barley is fown in March or April at far- 
theft, and Wheat in Ar,grſt or September. 
but the Quantity of Seed which is al- 

H lowed 


Of the Seafons 
ot Sowing, and 
Quantity of Seed 


to an Acre, 
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lowed to an Acre, 1s in this Place much 
more to be confi dered of. 


It we would follow the particular Dj. | 


rections before given by our Hartlils's 


Correſpondent from Paris, of ſowing an | 


equal Part of When, Barle 5. Oats, Ge. 
with the ſame equal Quantity of St, Fol 
Secd, then we ſhould fow about a Buſh- 
cl 2n4 a Halt of Corn, and a Buſhel and 


1 Halt of Graſs Seeds; but that is not 


enoug! 1: For we may well take his Ad- 
in another Part (vide p. 3.) and not 
paring of our Seed, ſince the more 
we our. the cloſer it will grow, and 
ſtock the Ground fo fully, that it will 
riſe up and kill the Weeds, ſo that no- 
thing elſe will grow. And beſides there 
are in all theſe Kind ds of Secds, 2 good 
deal HAR 1s per naps old, or otherwiſe 
leſs; ſo tha at more Seed is . 
quired than was directed heretofore; the 
gencral Allowance of St. Foine Scedto an 
Acre being now abcut four or tive Bullicts: 
Put a Gentleman, who has ſown oreit 
Quantities of it in Derſegſci ire allows 6 or”. 
Again, we can't but A AY as we 
the Lucerne, the Drilli: 19 the Jo 
Foine in, as Ga irdeners do Peaſe though 
not at ſo great a Diſtance, the Rows be- 
ing to be one Foot and a Half, or two 
Foot alunder at moſt, from one 2n0- 
ther; 


20 
ther; and then if you have a Mind to it, 
when at a Foot an 4 a Half or two Foot 
under, you may ſow in a Drill of Corn 


between; For by this Bicans Be may 
not only draw the n through them 
to cut up the Weeds in {mall Fi Ids, that 


the Roots of the Graſs Vr Corn may be 
covered up the better; and then cven 
tus bn well as Lucerne, Bro2d Clover 
Oc.) It ay be Cut the firſt ? Lear. 

We have already laid it down as a ccr- 
tin Rule, that if you continue your St. 
Foine twenty Years (which may be done 

on moſt Soils) at ten or twelve L ears End 
; muſt be well mucked, marled, limed, 
or ſooted, Gc. But it will be of great Ad- 
rantage to it, if you do it at five or fix 
Years End, and then again at ten o 
twelve, and once more at fiftcen or ſix- 
teen; with different Sorts of Manure, 
as ſometimes Marl or Clay, at another 
time, with Pond Farth, and Duns, and at 
another, Coal or Peat-Aſhes, Soot, Lime, 
Ge. mixed and blended with common 
Paſture Mold, enlivened with Sca— 
dind, or the like: And Watering is al- 
lowed alſo of great Advantage to It in 

ay Weather, where there is a Pofli- 
bility of getting it either by Nature or 
art, eſpecially when it is new ſown. To 
which Purpoſe, a Man may take a Watcr- 

2 Cart, 


7 
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cart, with a Trough full of Holes 3 
the Tail, ſuch as they water the Streer 
with in London; and going over your 
Field opce or twice a Weck in an Fre. 
ning, it will refreſh your Graſs wonder- 
fully. But this is too expenſive, and in. 
deed almoſt impracticable, in large IT rid; 


of Land. In Hampſhire they lay cho | 
Buihels on 2n Acre of St. Foine, 2nd 1nd! 


1444 


that it turns to good Account. 


If you reſerve your 
Of the Hayning St. Foine for Mowing it | 


; i , . 
Al uit ne Wir Des 
5 


8 muſt be hid up by the 


latter I nd of 1 1V! ach, Or 
ſooner, that it may get a good He! > ears 
Iy. m the Summer, and be the ſooner tit 
to cut for Hay, The Time ot cutting it, 


is us ſoon as it begins to flower, v hich is 


gencr ly about the latter End of May, 
or Beginning of June, and ſometimes 
ſooner. The I Hay is very excellent for 
Horſes, and very cafily made; and is not 
altogcincr (If at all) ſo dangerous for the 
ſurſciting cither them, or Cows, as Clo- 
ver-Grats IS, 
The beſt Feeding of great Cattle with 


t. Foine, is in the Spring; but if youl 


ws Sheep and other ſmall Cattle with 


It. then the Autumn or Winter is belt: 


But then you muſt not over-burthen vour 
Ground, for the Reaſons before rec! tec. 
i hoſe who have tried it in Dorſe ir- 


ana 
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her Counties a 4joining, affirm, t. hat 
8 . produces Abundance of good 
Criſs and Hay; and that the beſt Butter 
the World is made of it, as thoſe Da! 
men and Women wo live ; in thoſe Parts 
teſtity. 
'h is almoſt an impoſſible Thing for a 
in to be exact in all the Charges which 
tte! _ or Protits which ariſe "Gow the 
17 of St. Foine, the Prices of it vary 
0 un GY But as near as we can ſtate it, 
the Debtor and Creditor of an Acre of St. 
Foine, tiken at an Average of 20 Years, 
ill, with all the Coſts and Improvements 
o be made to it in that time, ſtand as 
under neath. 


DEBTOR. 


| 6% > 
20 Years Rent of the Ground, 0 11 
at 65. per Acre 
Ivice Plowing, Harrowing 50 
and Sowing, for the firſt Co 10 oo 
Lear „ „ „6 „% o © 7 
The Seed, 5 Buſhels, at 3 5. 
ver buſhel - - - - « - - 
Mowing and making the Hay 
(if twice) at 1 . per An- C20 o O0 


mm „„ 


O 15 oo 


27 05. oO 


Brought 
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[. 
Brought Over 2 *** . 2 27 C5 * 
2 Times Dunging or Marling,) 


Liming, Oc. at 405. ans + 6 oo col 


Acre 8 
Tythe at 25. per Acre, for 20 2 


Te K =s as) 


CREDITOR, 


60 Tons of Hay in the 20 


Years, at 3 Tons on an A- eo co col 


cre, one Year with another 
20 Years Aftermaſs, at 2039. 


per Acre, one Lear withp 20 co co 


ine we; 


200 co cal 


— —-—-—t—᷑—— 


35 05 0 


m—c 


Balance - = - - « - - 164 15 09 


St. Foine, if ſaved for Sced, will pro 
duce about five or ſix and twenty Pulh*l 
on an Acre, which, at 3s. fer Buthel, 13 
upwards of 31. 


08 


VO AD, or WADE. 


1 


Derivation, Characicr, Genus and 


Sectes, great Uſes in Dying, &c. 


\ /OAD, or Wade, being the Foun- 
dation of almoſt all the Colours 
rach paſs through the Dyers Hands, 
an &cſerves the Confideration of all in- 
co nenn Husbandmen, becauſe it brings 
WT” more Protit than any other Dye (Mad- 
& excepted) that grows. 

Eymologitt ts will have 3 
te Word Glaſtum (which Or PR 
. tion of the Word 
bme Commentators on Ciaſtun. 

ny read Gaſtum, vel 
Gufm, as the Italian and Spaniards 
al it Gale, Guada, or Guida ) to have 
ts Or final from the German Word 
475 and the Herb is by the Latins 

this Day called Vitrum; this Herb 
vn: being 
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being one of the chief Ingredients here. 
tofore uſed in ſtaining of Glaſs. But the 
Greeks will have it called 72 tis; and 
when made up into Balls (which is com. 
monly one of the laſt Works that is be- 
ſtowed upon it) it is by the V/allan, 
French, and Spaniards called Paſtel, fart 
quia in paſtillas cogantur, as writes the 
learned Botaniſt Parkinſon, In Jah itis 
called Guada, (11 ow, or Gl, flo: In Hain, 
(whilſt green) Grada, or G11, 1%; in Ger- 
many, IWeiits in Holland, Meet; and by - 
the Engliſ, from the Italians and vis h 
»iards, Woad, or rather TWade: a Plan 0! 
of that Anti iquity in Pritain, that as Ca- 
far in his Commentaries writes, it was bl 
the Herb with which the * Britains 1 
painted their Skins, that they might 2p an 
pear the more > terrible to their Enemies HM 2 
Bitile. And this is alſo confirmed by le 
Pliny, who adds, that in ſome Part of ſor 


their religious Ceremonies they walbe cott 
naked, after they had been thus paintel Not 
+ Vidlorius of old. by Miſtake, ſuppoſ Le 
(as do Meilieurs Houghton and Had. 
the 

* Omnes vero fe Britanni Nero inſiciunt, 0 ( 
cœruleum eſficit colorem, atque 10. coed W 1+ 
ſunt in 18 aſpectu. Celer d de Bello Gow whi 
Lib, V. P- N 
« I 

See Vicon Lib. XIX. Cap. 9. Es 

i dats 


ſince 


ſince) that the Iſatis, or Glaſtum, of the 
Ancients, is the Lutum of Vitruvius and 


Virgil. Notwithſtanding which, the Lu- 
tum of thoſe Authors more properly be- 


longs to the Luteola, Anglice, Weld, or 
Dyers Weed ; and not to the Woad or 
Wade, And Alexandrinus confirms what 
Ceſar and Pliny have wrote concerning the 


Uſes the Britains made of Woad in paint- 


in their Skins. 

The Glaſſum, or Wade, 
is by Mr. Ray placed in Of the Charac- 
his Second Claſs of Sili- ter, Genus and 


g 8 Species of the 
C:10US Plants. 1 he Cha- (leb Or Wade 


rater of it is, that it has 
blueiſh Leaves, which are uſeful in Dy- 
ng; that the Seed Veſſels are flat, broad, 
ind pendulous, reſembling the tongue of 
a Bird; the Flowers are ſmall and yel- 
low, not conſiſting of eight Leaves, as 
ſome will have it; but as J. Bauhinus and 
others affirm, tetrapetalous, or four- leaved; 
notwithſtanding which, there are four 
Leaves which ſpring from the Calyx or 
dalk, which are of the ſame Colour as 
tne Leaves of the Flowers. 

Of the Genus or Species of this Plant, 
we find but one in uſe amongſt Dyers, 
which is the Glaſtum Sativum of Gerard, 
. 194. and of Park. p. 600. the Iſatis 
Siva, vel Latifolia of C. Baub. pin. 

I 


113. 


581 
113. the Iſatis, ſeu Glaſium Sativim ll. Ml 
of J. B. p. 909. which, as Writers on | 
Plants aftirm, is, beſides its Uſes in Dy. Ml 
ing, aſtringent and drying, and therefore Ml 
of great Uſe in ſtopping any Flux of Ml / 
Blood, cleinſing of Ulcers and Wound, 


eſpecially if uſed when they are green and I « 
firſt made. 
Moad, or Wade (s WM" 
The Deſcrif- write ſome of the beſt WM 
% N Woad, or Peſeribers of Plants) bac Wl * 
divers large, long, and & 
ſomewhat broad Leaves, like thoſe of Rib. Fl 
wort, or Plantain (or as from Obſervation Ml 2 
itſelf, we rather think, the Leaves of the en 
long green or Greenland Sorrel;) but Jes 
larger and thicker, and of a dirk blueiſh- ph 
green Colour; from amongſt which riſes a Ml '* 
Stalk three or four Fot high, and ſome- if © 
times more; with divers of thoſe Kinds of | 1 
0 


Leaves before mentioned, but ſmaller at 
the Top than at the Bottom; ſpreading il 
into divers Branches, at the Ends where- Wi i: 
of, grow ſmall yellow Flowers ; in whoſe Oi *: 
Places come long flattiſh Husks (like 2 ür 
black Tongue, when they are ripe) ad, ## 
pendulous or hanging downwards , ꝛbbere- A 
in lies the Seed, which when bruiſes,} Bu 
produces a blue Colour: The Root is white Wi "0 
and long, growing downwards, Plytn * 
ſays, That it has long Leaves, lik? T” A i 
zen 
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Ben Rubrum; but that the Stalk is ſmal- 
er and tenderer, that the Leaves are of 
a b/ueiſh-green Colour ; and that the Seed 
ii ſoaped into little Tongues, like Afb Keys, 
but 4 little blackiſh, and not fo long; 
that it bears yellow Flowers, and is a 
hyice Seed to thrive well, 
Preparative to the Plan- IE 
ers good Succeſs who Of the Choice 
; = of Woad Seed. 
would cultivate Woad, it 
k requiſite that he be furniſhed with good 
Sed, it being impoſſible (as a practical 
Writcr on this Subject has it) to have 
good Woad, if good Sced is not ſown ; 
on which Account he informs his Read- 
es, That there are two Sorts of Woad, 
whoſe Seeas are very much alike, though 
the Leaves are different : The good IVoad 
fas cloſe plain Leaves, without any downy 
Hair; but the other, which tis the baſlard 
Voad, produces @ hairy downy Leaf; f5 
that to hate good Seed, Care ought to be 
talen in the Meeding of the Woad, that all 
the baſtard Kind be plucked out, and 
len away, nat being ſiſſered ir be 
war that which is kept for Seed; which by 
ts Means you'll have pure aud unmixes : 
but if rainy Weather cauſes the good 
Woad to Aaken to the baſtard, or 
wid Sort Cas it is ſaid to turn Wheat 
to Tares, and good Barlty into Big g, 
12 AC.) 
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&c.) in boughing out the Weeds, pani. NI. 
cular Care ought to be taken, that the es 
good which is left, be cleared from the Mb: 1 
wild Sort, by eradicating it out of ech 
Ground otherwiſe it wiil eat 1p tle MV 
Subſtance of the good, and by wea ening Mic! 
Twill quite ſpoil it; and the Earth being 
loaded with theſe hairy Leaves, ven 
much hinders the Growth of it, This 
we thought proper to mention, there he. 
ing no Cautions of this Kind that we 
know of, that are deducible either from 
Books or Practice. 


ES To conclude this Artif 
wWond Seed. cle concerning the Choice 
of Woad Seed, the ex- 

perienced Volſgang (from the Culture off 
this Plant in Saxony and Thuringia) ex4 


perimentally affirms, that *tis of no Con- 
ſequence whether Seed be new or o 
ſtale or freſh 5 but particular Care oui 
to be taken that it be not ſpoiled within» 
Smoak, which renders the Growth cf 1M 
incffectual, 3 if 
Woad, as that exp 1: 

Of the Soil and rienced Author allirms WI, 
r with whom our or 
Sowing the Seed, Experience agrees) ro 
Ec. quires a fat rich Soll, 1ſt 
growing as faſt as Tarcs Wl 


but proſpers beſt in thoſe Soils * 
| | | IX 


61 
flax has been before cultivated. If plant- 
:1 in other Ground, the Land ought to 
be well dunged, and plowed with a Plough 
which in Germany they call, The large 
Wozd Plough : But Blythe, who was the 
{rt that wrote well of the Cultivation of 
Woad in England, and whoſe Precepts 
re generally followed by all Word Plant- 
rs, adviſes the Choice of thoſe Lands for 
Vaad, which are ſound and warm, a 
little gravelly or ſandy at Bottom, but 
paving a good Depth or Quantity % Loam 
s the Top. But, on the contrary, hard, 
fing, ſtony, chalky Woodlands are the 
very Reverſe for Moad; nor are Bottoms 
i moraſſy fog gy Lowlands (the great 
Depth of which are of no ſervice to it) 
pd for Woad : And indeed the beſt Si- 
uation of all for Woad, is in home 
brounds, and in thoſe Lands which lie a 
ittle ſloping and for the Sake of Ma- 
nne to tall, and People to cure it, near 
ime Village or Town ;, ſuch Land as is 0 
a aryiſ (though rich) ſweet Paſture, the 
uf tender, and ſeveral Times well plow'd 
, barrowed, and broke to pieces; and i 
lere be any Hills in it, they are to be Jplit 
ir broke to pieces : The Time of Sowing it, 
8 about the Middle, or latter End, of 
Mach, Four or five Buſbels of Seed will 
fo an Acre well ; which, when ſowed, 
muſt 
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muſt he covered well with a Harro, and 
the Ground made fine, by the picking w 
and carrying off all rough Clots, Stones 
Weeds, &c. In fine, in order to procure 
good Woad, the Seaſon of the Year and 
Weather, as well as Soil, ought to be 
good and proper for it; the Earth being 
well cultivated, houghed, or cleanſed of 
Weeds, as before, as muſt alſo the WozdlM; 
itſelf as it grows up. Very light Earth 
will never produce it; but the fatteſt ani 
middling Lands yield the beſt Woad, ano 
the beſt Colour; but the Mixture of on he 
Sort of Earth with the other, agrees ver 
well, and betters the Crop. an 

The Ground plowed in Autumn, muse! 
be left to the Moiſtening of the Snow til N 
Candlemas, and ſometimes after that, Men 
the latter End of February, or BeginningMbub 
of March ; when the Seed is to be ſowei . 1: 
in as tolerable dry good Weather, as i 
be had at that Seaſon of the Lear. B len 
Care is to be taken that the Seed be nor 
ſowed too thick; and a little Snow after. 
Sowing is agreeable, it promoting the. 
Growth of it much. ne 

After Sowing, it may lie a Day or twat 
before it is harrowed, that the \eatheqgFC:tt 
may mellow rhe Earth, and make it ſo8ll 
well; though there are who harrow thn 


immediately, fearing to be * 1 AT 
ame 
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anne approaching bad Weather. And 29 
fon as ever the Weeds begin to ſpring, 
(which they'll do foon after Eaſter) then 
ie Ground mult be very well cleanſed, 
hey being apt to 1nfe& the young Woad 
blunts in all rich Soils, and rob them of 
their Virtue, 
Particular Care ought 
o be taken, not to gather Of the Gather- 
Wozd when the Dew is 8 1, Woad : the 


Quantity of Crops 
won it, nor to mix any Es. 


and ether Sort of Weed or 
on lerb amongſt its Leaves; nothing being 
rergraly more contrary to its Nature, or 


an do ĩt more Hurt; becauſe other Leaves 
welding no Colour, attract that of the 


tig vod to themſelves, and conſequently 
, tofWQneaken it very much, as well as leſſen its 
ning obttance. 

wel in ſome warm Countries and very rich 
eis, Woad yields at leaſt four Crops in a 
bagler; but every one of the latter Crops are 
nod 


yorle than the other; the firſt being ge- 
rally better than the ſecond, and the 
cond than the third and fourth, Yet 
nc contrary happens when the Spring is 
wo wet or too rainy, at the Times of 
bithering, and when the other Seaſons 
Al out more temperate, warmer, and drier 
aan the firſt : For then the ſecond or third 
Wy be as good as it; and in a finedry Au- 
tumn 
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tumn, the laſt is often as good as eithet cu 
them; too great Humidity rendering MIt 
Leaves larger and thicker, at the fan 
Time that it diminiſhes the Strength an 
Goodneſs of it. 

The firſt Crop, in a good Year, is rip 


about the Middle of June, and theft 
every Crop ſucceeds each other for tu 
or three Months ſucceſſively. an 
In F»2/zndalſoas well as in other Coun be 
tries Wo d yields four Crops in a Year i 
good Summers; the two firſt of which fo 
ey mix together, and being what they cal 
tne beſt Kind, yields 23. a Hundred more be 
thaa the third or fourth Crop does, Ro 
Now to know when en 
Of Knowing Woad is full ripe, is 00 
_ danger oc Matter of great Moment H. 
Cutting and Pul- and worthy of Attention N. 
ling it, &c. it being when the Lei Fr 
is come to a full Growth cr! 
and retains a perfect lively Green (thou 
others will have the Extremities of Hen 
Leaves to be turning a little yellow, and S. 
the Leaves full blown :) But this, a4! 
cording to the Cuſtom in Leiceſter/bire, i vo 
a little too late; the Virtue of the Lehe fur 
going off, as they turn yellow. 
Thoſe amongſt the French and Gra a! 
mans, who have wrote of the getting ti 
290 


Leaves of Woad, ſpeak altogether of t! 
cuttin! 


13 

cutting of them with a Knife, or other In- 
ſrument of that Kind; but theEngl;/h Prac- 
ice (as it is ſeen in the Counties of Lei- 
er and Rꝛitland) is by twitching, crop- 
ding, or pulling it up by Hand; which 
ey judge is better than kniveing of it, 
that Method being apt to iron-mold and 
corrupt the remaining Part of the Green 
ind Root, cauſing it alto to bleed too much; 
beides all which, Pulling is a quicker Way. 
When the Woad is cut (which, as be— 
fore directed, ought to be done in dry 
Weather, rather than in wet) it ought to 
be tranſported to a Place where there is 
Room to ſpread it abroad, and to turn and 
ry it; which, if carefully done, re- 
dounds much to the Advantage of the 
Husbandman, as well by encreiſing the 
Numbers of Balls, as by tending to the 
Frotit of the Buyer; becauſe if it be well 
ined, the Colour is better and more laſt- 
Ing: But uncertain Weather ſometimes 
trying, and ſometimes moiſtening it by 
Mowers (when it ought to be freed from 
ul extraneous Humidity ) endangers its 
Lorruption, as appears by its frequently 

turning black in one Night's Time. 
Though the firſt Crops of Woad are 
commonly the beſt, and that Woad prepa- 
rd by the Mixture of them is generally 
290d, It may not be amiſs ſometimes how- 
K ever 
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ever to mix the three or four Crops al 
together (according as your Cuſtomer 
like it) becauſe it will not be eaſy (f x 
all poſſible) to prepare the laſt, or any 
Part of it alone, there being (except in 
very large Grounds) ſcarce ever enoug 
to make a Heap ſufficient to give it a pr 
per Heat; but thoſe who gather fi 
Crops in a Year, when they have been 
favoured with fine Weather (which v 
doubt will be ſeldom the Caſe in Eg. 
land) ought to make a ſeperate Heap of 
the two laſt, which ſhould be fold tor 
lighter Sort of Woad, without ſufferin 
it to be mixed with the Balls of the othe 
Crops; that the Dyer may ue it alone 
or together, as it ſuits his Conventenc 
beſt, without being cheated 1n the buying 
of it. But the ſixth Crop (if it is poli 
ble the Weather ſhould prove fo well 
that there ſhould be ſuch a one) ought t 
be abſolutely forbidden, becauſe it often 
ſerves only to eat up the Subſtance of ti 
other. But as this ſixth Crop 1s ſeldon 
or ever good in France, ſo we cantex 
pect even the fifth to be good in England, 
the Sun being (in the Decline of the 
Year) too weak to ripen the Leaves, an 
give it that Strength 2nd Subſtance wic! 
15 neceilury for it. 
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Woad being laid up in Heaps, and well 
dried and cleared of all ſuperfluous Moi- 
ture}, is either broken or threthed by 
Wooden Clubs, or ground in Mills (ſuch 
s are uſed in Thrringia, a noted Coun- 
ny of Germany for railing this Commo- 
atx) or by the old Way of * Grinding 
or Curing it between two Stones; and 
ifter this Grinding, Stamping, or Beating, 
t ought to be gathered into Heaps, which 
ſhould be covered over at Top, to ſhelter 
the Woad from the Rain ; though left 


open and expoſed to the Air to pals thro' 


on each Side, that it may thereby be in ſome 
Meaſure dried and cleared from all its re- 
maining herbaceous Humidity; and be- 
ing reaſonably freed from that Moiſture, 


Thoſe are the Ways of Curing it abroad: Bur 
m Englund it is done by a large Wheel, full ot 
fron Teeth. This Wheel has an Axis of about 1i>: 
or ſeven Foot long, which is fixed ſlopingly in the 
Center of the Work to an Iron Ring. This Wheel 
drann round by a Horſe that is fixed to an outer 
Part of the Axis of the {aid Wheel, extending it- 
{e]t through it; and ſo the Turning of the Wheel 
grinds the Woad Leaves all to a Pumice, which is 
aller that moved out as before: But for the Model 
of theſe Mills, and the Manner in which they 
work, we refer to the Works of this Kind that are 
to be ſeen in ſeveral Parts of Leiceferſhir2 and 
Rirlendfbire z particularly to that Part of Ria 
nch belongs to the preſent Earl of Ninchell-a 
and Nuſtiuglham, called Zurleigh on the Hill, 
nere great (Quantities of this Dye are raiſed. 

3 tis 
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'us made into large Balls (near as big zz 
thofe of 2 Cannon) and laid to dry on 


ret 

Hurdles in ſome roofed Penthouſe, bet 
other Place of that Kind; fo that it is toil 
be obſerved, that the greateſt Care thu Mie 
is required in this Cate of Woad, is tle WM; 
Drying of it perfectly: For if any Mol- Na 
ſture be left in it, it will be apt to pu- ot 
trity, and render the Commodity as worth- Wh 
lets to the Husbandman, as it is uſcl: Wy: 
to the Conſumer; it being unfit to pro- Wil: 
duce that volatile Salt, which is ſo eilen- WG: 
tial in this, as well as other Dyes, pl: 
Theſe Balls, which are uſually in Ger- WM: 
many (from whence the Engliſh have Wt 
learned their Art of Raiſing and Curing of Wt 
\Woad) ſold by the threeſcore, being piled WM | 
up in Heaps, grow ſenſibly hot, and exhal: WM by 
an urinous volatile Salt, ſooner or later, MW!i 
as the Warmth of the Szaſon, or teen 
great Quintity of the Balls occaſions it: Wb: 
For this Spreading of the Exhaluion, e.. 
tends itſelf not only to the Place where 
the Balls are, but alſo fill all the neil e 
bouring Houſcs with the Smell, and c- 
cation many dewy Drops to hang upon Wt 
the Wall, Roofs, and other Parts of th: WW 
Houſes, which evaporate into Air, Wl 
the volatile Salt be not extracted; at l, 
by pouring on of Water, the Heat growsIMWtnt 
more intenſe: And though it does not E- Mü 


0 1 
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ie the Woad to Aſhes, as ſome aſlert, 
wt it converts it into a coarſe Rind of 


Mwder fit for the Dyers Uſe. 

As to what remains to 
e ſaid of the Culture of Of the Culture 
Voad, after it has been EY — = 

« 0 P, & lo 

nce cut, in order for a ſe- 

und Crop, we note, that the Woad Plants 
zould be weeded a ſecond Time, but not 
wth Hands, as at firſt, becauſe Sheep may 
xput into theWoadGrounds to eat up the 
Graſs and Weeds, and to help the Woad, 
rhich they are not apt to eat, becauſe of 
he great Strength of the Salt that is in 
he remaining Part of the Leaves, &c. 
or can they injure it by Treading, un- 
ks they are left too long in the Ground 
by the Negligence of the Shepherd. This 
tlece of Husbandry we thought proper 
io to mention, it being (as far as we 
ive ſeen) not practiſed in any of our 
gli Woad Grounds, 

About ſix Weeks after the firſt Crop is 
i, the Woad will be grown ſo large as to 
e fit to cut again as before, and ſix Weeks 
iter that it may be cut a third Time; 
ut 1f the Froſt comes early, the fourth 
drop cannot be expected to be very good, 
8 well becauſe it hath not been ſuffici- 
ay influenced by the digeſting Heat of 
ne Sun (by which Defe& the Dye is 


very 
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very poor) as that the Time of cleanſing 5 
it is ſomewhat unſeaſonable, for the M-. (ro 
ter being cold, is not fit for that Sort mei 
of Preparation, not to mention that its M bre. 
Strength is almoſt exhauſted, affording Ml hne 
(which is the eſſential Point to be con- Ml (hu 
ſidered ) but a very little Quantity of Gro 
Salt. On all which Accounts, it is cer-$ reap 


tainly the beſt Way to mix it, if any there ¶ alle 
is (with ſome of the former Crops) 38 heir 
has been before directed. o 
And this is a certain Demonſtration off lis 
the Neceſſity there is of ſowing Woad as nan 
early as you poſſibly can; for thoſe who eriſ 
defer it till Lent-Time, cannot reap 2. norc 
bove two or three Crops in cold Coun- N ct B- 
tries, whatever they may do in those Cop 
which are warm. The ſecond and third Sheer 
Crops, which are uſually cut in the Beal Gro: 
ginning of Rye, and latter End of Wheat cone 
Harveſt, are generally called, Young t wit 
Woad. And here it is to be added, tha Mond 
thoſe Lands which have been made t uhr, 
produce Woad one Year, ought to Dal they | 
ſowed with Barley the next: But if theg Ada 
ſhould be a Want of Woad Seed, a third Heep 
Part of the Crop ſhould be left ſtanding i this 
which will grow to Seed that Year, and Mo 
yield as much Money as the beſt CroÞY that t! 
of Oats. a La 
: rh 

Som moves 
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Some Farmers alſo (the ſecond and third 
Crop being pluck d) in order to augment 
their Gains, after the Harthneſs of the 
bregoing Seaſon, or other Obſtacles which 
we in ſome Meaſure injured their Crops, 
chuſe rather to leave the Plant in the 
Ground till the Lent following, and then 
rap a flight Crop of Woad (commonly 
alled, The ſecond Sort) than to plow 
tieir Lands up for Barley, for which 
Woad is a very good Preparative. But 
this is a Miſtake which no good Husband- 
mn ought to follow; becauſe it impo- 
ieriſhes the Ground ſo much, that much 
nore is loſt for Want of a ſucceeding Crop 
of Barley, than can be gained by the laſt 
Crop of Woad ; and beſides all that, tho? 
Sheep are not at firſt coming into Woad 
Grounds fond of eating it, yet they'll 
ome to it at laſt, ſo well, as to feed upon 
t with Deſire; and here we note, that 
Woad Grounds have one Virtue in parti- 
ular, not yet mentioned, which is, that 
they prevent the Rot in Sheep. What 
acrantages ſuch Lands have from the 
Heep themſelves, need not be fet down 
u this Place. 

Moſt Woadmen affirm, Moſt Woadm 
that the ſowing of Woad an that Woad. 
n Land does not impo- imporerithes 
enn; but rather im- Land; but the 
Ioves it : But blvihe, 2 Contrary prov d. 


Man 
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Man of great Practice, and with hin.“ 
moſt other Practitioners agree, that thei e 
Woad, though a ſucculent and abſorbent al 
Plant, being naturally poſſeſs d of vegeti- ©.! 
tive Salts, which ſtrongly attract the Salts 
of that Kind that hover in the Air; ol 
yet the Roots of it run fo ſhallow, thc #* 
they muſt naturally pull the Earth: wherel 
they grow, and depauperate it much, 
Howev er, this Effect it has on all rich 
Lands, That it prepares the Land ex. 
* cecdingly well for Corn, and abates 

* the Strength and Over-Richneſs of th 
* Land, which Corn does not well en. 
8 dure; it being a very certain Rule or 
4 Maxim in Husbandry, as well as Gar- 
* dening, and ſuch a Rule as may be 
„maintained and depended upon, That 
the richeſt Land, is not always the beſf 
% for Corn; fir though the one may pro- 
& auce an Overbur den of Strate, yet that 
* which is @ little leaner, may products 
© more, and a better Grain. 4 
And thus much of the ſowing and ors 
dering of Woad in the Summer, and whett 
tirſt cut: What remains is, concerning 
the Works to be done to it in the Winz 
ter, in the ſeaſoning, preparing, and keeps kat 
ing of it for Sale; Works highly ne e 
ſary in themſelves, and of great Uſe borlh he | 

to Seller and Buyer, : 
Aſt eve 
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After every Crop of 
Woad is cut, ground, 
balled, and dried as dry 
s poſlible, and every Crop laid up by 
lelf; then the firſt and ſecond Crops are 
to be taken and ground all over, either 
part, or together: But they muſt be 
then wrought, as it were, into Duſt · in 
the Mill, aud ſo much of the ſaid firſt 
ind ſecond Sort ground, as will ſuit the 
Quantity of the beſt Woad you want, 
ind then it muſt be laid upon a Floor- 
Couch to heat ; then mix it with Water, 
ind turn it over; and fo mix it again, and 
urn it over; and give it ſuch a Quantity 
of Water, as that it may be wet enough, 
tho" not overſoak'd ; becauſe overſo:king 
It, may be very prejudicial to the Woad. 
The Woad-Duſt ought to be turned 
n the Couch, once every Day, for about 
taree or four Weeks together; and then 
wery other Day for about a Fortnight, 
nd after that twice a Weck till it come to 
i right Temper : At the firſt, many Men 
muſt be employed in carrying Water as 
laſt as they can to it, till it be wet, and 
well ſoak d. And that you may know 
ne better how to temper it aright, you 
tall find it heat exceedingly in the 
(ouch: But Care muſt be had to kecp 
ne Heat in a moderate Condition: and to 
revent its overheating, this Method of 
Turn- 


Of the Manner 
of ſeaſoning Woad 
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Turning often is of great Conſequence: 
For if it grow ſo hot that you can't hol! 
your Hand in it, then you muſt knoy 
that it begins to heat too much. 

In order to know whether your Woad 


ſcaſons kindly, or no, you mult obſcrre 


that it will alter and change divers Time! 
Firſt, it will mold, hoar, and froſt, and 


ſinell exceeding ſtrong; and then in a lit4 


tle Time it will abzte thereof again, and 


grow towards a blick Colour; after tha 


it will hoar or mold a ſecond Time, and 
change a little whit:th ; and after this ſe. 
cond Change it will come to be a perfeq 
Black again, which the brighter and clear. 
er the Colour is, the better it is. 

This muſt be the Winter's Work, and 


will be good for cold Weather; and when 


It is thus wrought, and brought to 1ty 
Colour, then it may be heaped up again, 
and kept for Sale; putting divers Poly 


into each Heap quite down to the Bottom 


to open it and keep it cool; great Cars 
muſt be alſo taken that it never heat again; 
And thus all the Sorts of Woad mutt bg 
ſeaſoned one after another, eſpecially all 
ſuch as can be dried in the Summer Scat 
ſon. 


By this Time it may 
reaſonably be expected. 
that the Seller has got 1 


good deal of good fit Woad for Sale, = 
that 


How to chule 
good Woad, 
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wt the Buyer is apprized of the good or 
did Qualities of it, or, in other Words, 
nthe Methods of chuſing the beſt : But 
ft is a difficult Point, it being in the 
power of a Woadinan, to make up three 
r four Sorts, all diftering from one an- 
her in Virtue, Goodneſs, or Indiffe- 
race, 2s he ſets a Value on his Cuſto- 
mers: But others will have it, that ex- 
zpt it be, that the Woadman knows what 
(uintity, or how much of the Sorts he 
mixes one amongſt another, better than 
Stranger can, it is ſcarce in the Power 
f 2 Woadman himſelf to tell which is 
tte beſt, no other than as it is ſaid be- 
ore, from the Experience he has had in 
mixing it. And therefore the Dyer thould 
y it himſelf, before he buys any Quan- 
ity. 

By this Time the Rea oo 
' cn Närges 
der may reaſonably & which attend, and 
ect an Account of the Profits waich ariſe 
Charges which attend, tom, the Sale of 
n! the Profits which na- 
rally ariſe from, Woad Grounds, 

The Methods that Owners of Word 
Lind in Leiceſterſhire (and ſome other 
Midl:n4 Countries, where Woad is raiſed) 
He, is, to let out their Ground to Woad- 
nen tor three or four Years ſucceſſively. 
The firſt Year the Woadmen take off a Crop 

L 2 of 
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ot Woad, the next Crop is generally har. 
ley, and the two laſt, Oats, Turncps, Ge 


being by their Leaſes conſtantly obliged *. 
lO 14 their Grounds down with Clover \ 
or ſome other Graſs Seed, at the Expirz. [ | 
tion of theſe Agreements ; which C om WL 
is let at 31. an Acre, one Year with an E. 

0 


other. And it is a general Rule amongſ} 
them, that the Ground which is worde bre 
one Year, ſhould not be woaded in ..in: 
teen, eighteen, or twenty Years afterward, n 
though | ſome do it ſooner. „ 
Diligent Search having been made, intaſi = 
what Authors have wrote concerning the H 
Prices given for all the Kinds of Labout Fon 
that are incident in the Woad Trade, be 
well as for the Quantity of Woad that 
an Acre will produce, with the Prices of 
each; though little has been difcover'd| The 
but what is to be, found in ſome of Ham Gr 
libÞ's Calculations, which are not in ere be! 
ry Hand, nor are they agreeable to tha the 
preſent Rates : However, 'tis hoped that lhe 
the under - written Calculation, which t, 
was ſent about Two Years and à Half be. 
go to a Member of this Society, frou . Mi 
very inquiſitive, curious Perſon, will bg lhe 
ficient for the Purpoſe in Hand. Le: 


* 
Nit 
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B- gh, 12. 1731. 

Mr. Switzer, 

N Anſwer to the Requeſt you mad: 
[ when you was here laſt, via. that of 
w getting you an Account of the Rent, 
Expences, and other Things, which attend 
le Sowing and Curing of Woad, I have 
ere ſent as exatt à one as I can, conſider- 
ig the Shortneſs of Time, and the Cau- 
wnſneſs of our head Woadmen (who haue 
fit conſiderable Eſtates by it) in letting 
telVorld know what they are doing. And 
ndving this I have neither ſunk the Charge 
f one, nor raiſed the Value of the other, 
ther above oy below their real IVorth, 


1 
The Rent of an Acre of 
Ground for Woad 1s - - 5 00 00 
The Plowing per Acre is 6s, 


the Harrowing 3 s. - 99 00 
lhe Weeding and Cropping 

a per Acre, 18 - = = = = 1 18 o0 
The Carting an Acre to the a 

Mill, is generally - - - OI 04 


lhe Grinding the green 
Leaves, 45. 6 d. Balling,> o 08 oo 


31. 6 d. — — 


To carry over 5 16 04 


Brought 


The Carrying of thoſe Balls to 


dry, and b 
it, Go. 


ack again O CI co 
The Seaſoning or Couching ; 
8 O 07 co 


The 4 Buſhe 


omitted by our Correſpon- 
dent, hut, as appears by o- 
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J. 4. d. 


Brought over 5 16 C 


Is of Seed were 


ther Accounts, is about - /———— 


There are 
are proper to 
undertake tl 
Woad. 


The firſt 1 


In all 6 14 * 


; 


ſeveral other Things which 
be known by all thoſe wha 
1e Raiſing and Curing of 


s, That one Man will mas 


nage a Couch of fix, and two Men, ont 


of ten Tons, 
Thirty-ſix 
Pne Mill and 


Acres of Woad will employ 


two Horſes, at three or fout 


Aill/ulls a Day, changing the Horſes ever 
Millfull, The Grinding of which takes 


np four Hot 


irs; and an extraordinary 


good Crop ( ſuch as you ſaw in the Park 


this Tear ) 1 
tbe Mill, 


vill take uf three Horſes 


There 


6 ©4 og 


o 10 ca 


Wi 


Wah 1 


Le 


Ts 1 
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There are ſeveral odd Works to be done 
tour the Woad, during the Summer 
Yaſon, which in the Whole may amount 
u about two Men at Labourers W ages, 
des the Charges of keeping the Carts, 
brinding IV heel, and other Things, in ne- 
zſary repair; all which, with the Tythe, 
ny make the Charges of an Acre of Woad 
le about 7 |. in the IWhole. 


Now let us ſee the Return, 


& 4-4 
ſh: 1ſt and ad Crops,taken at 


mAverage (and whenWoad 

; at its cheapeſt Price) a->12 o 00 
mounts to about 12 C. Wt. 

winch at 205. per C. 1s - 
lhe zu and 4th Crops pro- 

duce about 9 C. Wt. which 

it 16s. perC. (with theSum-> 7 14 co 
merand Winter Feeding of 

an Acre) may well be ſet at 


Total 19 14 co 


Which makes the Return very little leſs 
4117 0r 181, an Acre, even at the loweſ? 


U of Trade. But the firſt good Woad 


tery often ſold for 25 8. or 30 8. 4 


une 
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Hundred - Beit ſuppoſe the firſt Sort TS 
fold at 25 8. an Acre, and the ſecond a; 
about 208. the Return is 24 l. an Am: 
And as there are ſeveral Woadmen tolo 
employ fifty or ſixty, and ſome an bun- 
dred Acres that May, their Income ſurch 
muſt be conſiderable. 


Jam, Sir, J 
Your Humble Servant, 
R-----t T--t, IF 


What we have to add to our Friend's 
Obſervations on this Head, is, to ſub- ; 
ſtract the Debtor, or Expence, from the | 
Profits, or Creditor of Woad, which is 
as underneath. 


Acre of Woad, in a mid- >24 Co d 
ling Year, are about - - - 


The Expences = - - - - - - - 


The Profits ariſing from an 05 4. 4 


Ballance 17 ©0 4 


which is 5 or 6 J. more than ariſes fro 
moſt other Pieces of Huſbandry. 


OF THE 


XR XK 8 


To be Done 


Ii the Wood 5 Field, HFuit, and 
Riteben- Garden, Parterre, Di- 
ftillery-Garden, &c. in Septem- 
ber. 


4 i 
eber oe wok 
to be done 1n the 
long Ceſſation of about Wood in S-prem- 
ive or ſix Months) be- Ces. 
zin now to come in; but neither Hogs, 
nor any other Sort of Cattle (except your 
Coppice is exceedingly well ſtockd with 
young Timber) ſhould not be as yet admit- 
ed into it,notwithſtanding all theAdvanta- 
ges that they are pretended to receive from 
the Nuts which fall from the Hazels; for 
ell thoſe young Oaks which have ſprun 
15 from Acorns dropt the laſt Maſt Sca- 
0n are now young, ſprouting, and as yet 
Leaf, and will be ſure to havetheir Tops 
M cropt 


[ 52 ] 
cropt off by Swine; and 'tis well if they 
dout delve up the Roots too. 

Now is the Time (eſpecially in dry 
Soils) for you to viſit all the thin Places 
of your Woods; and after having dug or 
plowed them up, to repleniſh them with 
voung Plants of Oak and Beech, Chef- 
nut, Cc. out of your Nurſery, making a 
little Border-Hedge round thoſe Places, 
to prevent Cattles breaking in to ſpoil 
them; notwithſtanding which, if Cat- 
tle (the moſt pernicious Things that 
can be admitted) are kept entirely out of 
your Woods, then that fencing in, will be 
need leſs. 

And in chis Menth alſo, wherever there 


are any Stools of old Aſh, Oak, Elm, Oc. 
cut down ſo cloſe, as that they won't ſprout 


cut again from the Stem, and whoſe 
Roots | pread themſelves a good Diſtance 
from it) is a pretty good Time, or it 


may be omitted till the March or April | 


rollowing) to unbury and lay open 
thoſe Stools, and cut large Gathes in 
the Roots near half Way thro”: ; Or put 


Wedges of Stone or Wood thro' them 


jn order to make them ſend out young 


Plants; and to this Purpoſe, the live 


Roots of Aſh, Elm, Gc. may be mov, 
and plung'd in alſo. 


The 


83 

| The Works to be done ng | 
in the Nurlery alſo, are to be done in the 
not yet over; for now Nurſery 1nS:pten- 
having taken up the root- . 

Plants of [aſt Year's laying) you are to 
begin laying down the Branches of Limes, 
Elms, Plane Trees of both Sorts; and, 
n ſhort, of all Kinds of Foreſt Trees, 
brdy Evergreens, flowering Shrubs, &c. 
which are propagated or raifed by Ar- 
cation, or laying ; the Branches of thoſe 
of the more tender Kind having been laid 
down the laſt Month: For the Manner 
bow this Arcuation, or laying down, is to 
de done, we refer to ſome other Eſſay on 
tus Head. 

You may alſo continue the Budding of 
ite Pears, and other Fruits of that Kind, 
the firſt eight or ten Days of this Month, 
tit was not perfected the laſt, as it ought 
n general to have been done; and the 
2me may be ſaid as to ſtript Oak, Aſh, 
dyeamore, Hollies of divers Kinds; and 
her hard yEvergreens, flowering Shrubs, 
nd Foreſt-Trees; and now alſo thoſe 
buds which were put in the preceding 
Month, ſhould be unloos'd a little, to pre- 
rent the Baſs-Matts from hurting or 
rounding them. | 

The cleanſing the Nurſery, byhoughing 
or digging the Ground between the Roots 

M 2 of 
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of Trees, terminates the Works of the 
Nurſery in this Month, 
This Month being the 


Works to be moſt univerſal Time of! 
the Year for Farmers! 
to flit from their old! 
Farms, and take Poſſeſſion of new! 
ones, proper Preparations ought to be made 


done in the Field 
in September. 


on that Hcad. 


As firſt, the getting ready of new Wag-f 
gons, Carts, Plows, Harrows, and all thulef 
Inſtruments which are uſed in Husbin-f 
dry, and are neceſſary for the ſtocking of al 
Farm {a Lift of which, with their Prices, 
ſhall be the Subject of ſome other Part off 
theſe Eſſays) and now alſo ſhould he getf 


good Seed; (and if not done before) may, 


as an old Husbandman adviſes, ſow Wheat 


in the Dirt, and Rye in the Duſt; and 
now allo ſhould the Fences be amended 
round your new ſown Corn; and if any 


Highway goes through your Field, to mae 


Ditches on each Side, to keep Travellers 


from ſtragling over your Wheat Land, 
to avoid your dirty Roads, which willy 
ſoon begin to be ſo in all deep Coun- 


tries. 

Worlidge, Mortimer, and others, di 
rect the beating out of Hemp-Sced, and 
the watering of Hemp, Cc. this Month; 
to this alſo they might have added Line 
or Flax for Shceting ; The ſeveral Opera- 


t10NsS 
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tions or curing of which, will (or gung 
to be amongſt the chiet Works ft is 
the next Month. What they direct +1 
othering up of Malt towards the ity 
End of the Month, in order to carry Home, 
tho that 1s better to be done next) may 
n ſome Meaſure be ſubwitted to; but the 
pitting of Swine, as alſo young Colts, 
(zlves, Sheep, &c. into young Woods, 
chectally at this or any other Time, we 
uterly decry, for the Reaſons juſt now 
izn'd; unleſs the Country is fo much 
added to Wood, that it can't be kept 
town, which is rarely the Caſe. 

The amending of all your old Plow-geer, 
ll your Waggons and Carts, which are 
041l Probability damag'd by their being 
nuch us'd in the foregoing Harveſt ; to- 
ether with the drawing them into your 
Uirt-Houſes, to preſerve them from Wet, 
and conſequently rotting, and Decay, 
wen they are not in uſe, are Works of 
neat Oeconomy at this Time of the Lear; 
8 alſo the carrying Home of what Brakes, 
fuel, Wood, Cc. was not done in the Months 
going before; and now alſo you may ſaw 
cut what Boards, Timber, exc. you want, 
for Houſe - Boot, Cart-Boot, Plow- 
boot, G. And the Manuring of Wheat 
Linds before the Plow (in Countries 
Where it is the Cuſtom to ſow late) are 
Works of great Conſequence, becauſe if 

violent 


4 * 
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violent Rains come (and ſuch muſt be now Next 
ſoon expected) the Fields will be fo poz- Min © 
chy that the Carts cannot go in them, and Myrt 
therefore tis better, that thoſe Works were I 
done the Month before, than now, but Wu 
better late than never. | 

Ihis Month is the chief Time of the 
Year for gelding of Rams, Bulls, &c. and] 
for drawing of Fiſh-ponds, to ſeparate and 
ſize the Fiſh, and to move them into other | 
Ponds, either near at Hand, or at a Di- 
ſtance; for the Weather being now cool, 
they may be mov'd with a much greater 
Proſpect of Succeſs, than in any other 
Month of the Year, beſides the Winter and 
Rains coming on, will repleniſh the ex- Wy 
hauſted Ponds with Water (ſuppoſing they WM Turr 


are ſtanding ones) better than at any Wi th 
other Time. 3: 

This Month alſo is the Seaſon to put Wy, | 
Boars, as allo your largeſt ſizd Hogs up 80 
into the Styes, in order to fatten them, Mie! 


fit to kill towards Chriſtmas , but your int 
ſmaller ſiz d Hogs may be as yet ſufferd Wi w! 
to go looſe in Commons, and other waſte inn. 
Lands, in order to pick up what Acorns yr. 
they can; but you muſt note, that n0 Wlnt 
Acorns are good for fattening them till Wie \ 
they are a little ſprouted ; and you mult Wt cb 
be ſure to keep your Sheep out of thole W«Hu 
Fields where there are Plenty of Acorns, Wit 1 


for tho they covet them in this and the Wh} 
next 
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xt Month, yet they are too ſtrong, or 
n other Words, too heavy of Digeſtion 
ur them to cat at all. 

Towards the latter End of the Month, 
u may begin gathering and drying of 
rour Saffron ſq lowers (tor the doing which 

rell, ſee No III. p. 56.) And now alſo you 
wy finiſh the gathering and drying of 
wur Hops, the {tripping : and liying up of 
wur Hop-poles, the getting and carrying 
wur Woad, pulling your Weld or Dyers 

Need, Stems and all, and drying them in 
ner for Sale; together with divers other 
Works of this Kind, to be found under 
r reſpective Heads: And now al ſo you 
ur make thin your laſt ſown Field 
lnips where they are too thick; and 

there are any eating Peaſe fown any 
chere for late Uſe, let them be earth'd 

, but not ſo high: as in the Spring. 

Sometime this Month ( according to 
de Poverty or Richneſs of your Soil) are 

inter Vetches to be ſown ; for the doing 
if which, we refer our Readers to the Sec- 
(01 which treats of the ſowing of the La- 
uyrus, Peaſe, Beans, and other Leguminous 
Fants, which are ſown in open Fields, for 
lit Winter feeding of Cattle; and it muſt 
e obſerved, that this, (tho' a new Piece 

Hlusbandrv amongſt us at this Time, and 

wt mention'd by Worlidge, Mortimer, 
ieh, or any other modern Author that 

we 
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we have met, which has wrote i 
Agriculture) was a noted Piece of Hs 
bindry amongſt the Ancients, as may b b 
ſeen in * Pallaedinc. who directs not on; 4 \ 
the ſowing of Verches, but Femegreek alſo abe 


together with the Farr: 170 and Or, lenm can - ws 
tarinum:s and that für the Sake of Food, hail!!! 
allows fix Buſhels of Vetches, as alſo (Muti 
of Fænugreck to an Acre; but wheth:WMn h 
the laſt is hardy enough for our Climm no 


or not, muſt be left to farther T ryal zb che 
if it will bear the Severity of our Ciimat [a6 
the Uſefulneſs of this Herb, to all Soni 
of Cattle, is too well known to need exp 
tiating upon. What Farrago that is w ic 
Folladins writes of, may be ſeen in Jam 
and Pliny; the firſt makes it to be of Bard 
ley, Vetches, and other Legumens mx d 
being what we call Meſſelin; but Pl N Cour 
will have the Farrago to be the {ame le 
Seccale (a Seco) Rye; his Words by] 
theſe, Id autem quod ſeccale, atque . Wl 


£0 appellatur, occart tantum defiderat , an the 

the Reaſon why it is cal'd Farrogo, is ald wa 

aflign'd iy Varro (Lib. 1. Cap. xxxi. oil 5. 

his Treatiſe de Re Rt.) in theſe Work I 

Inde quod far ferro ceſum, Farrags dich 

tum, aut quod primium in Foracia ſec * 
D ] 


* Pa, 4 J. de R. Nu. T1 it. vi. p70 Januar pl 
244. and Tit. 911. Vi. 0 $ 7 tem! TX , Pa: "7 2796, 
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i ceptum. But let the Derivation of it 


Hus from what it will; whether Rye only, 
bi Barley, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, Vetchcs, 
only: \\ heat mix'd, they may be ſown 
% cher ſeparately or mix'd together, on 


Nrren 3 Land (Terra leviter 
japta ) lightly ſcratch'd ov . the 
latins phraſe it, making as * Del champ 
n his Notes on Pliny and others write, 

oble Food for Quadrupeds of all Kinds, 
cctzlly Horſes, Mules, Oxen, being cut, 
rfed when the Graſs is green: and is 
fir that Reaſon, 1n all Probability, by the 
french about Montpelier, call'd Ferrage, 
from whence alſo our Wor] Ferrage is 
ndoubtedly deriv'd. 

The Hordeum Cantherinum (by many 
the Ancients call'd Hexaſticum, on Ac- 
cunt of the ſix Rows of Grain, of which 
the Head was compos'd) was alſo ſown 
„y the Husbandmen of old, in this Month, 
br the feeding of their Cattle, early in 
1 Spring, before the natural Graſs 
cold come in, the Fodder of which alſo, 
asc ulumella writes) detter for Cattle 
than 


* For the farther Fxplanation of the Word F2r- 
roo, by the French, Ferroge. and ns Forrage, fee 
94% 77s Notes on Pliny, Lib. XVIII. Cap. 16. 

+ Proximus eſt hic Frumentis ufus ordei, qui 

lt Jexaſticum quidam etiam Cantberinun ap- 

pellant, 
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than the beſt { 00 e Grain of it better 


for ien) thin indifferent Wheat Was, 


and ſo call 10 48 Ruellis, . ib. Il. Cap A f 


8 2 0 eits, 8 mn ob Place juſt now alf | 


our of Colrmeilz, will have it, from (auI 
berivs, a Pad or Gelding, or Road-Nyzf 


for the feeding of w' nich, this Kind off 
Barley was by them ſuppos'd to be excel- | 


68175 
lon * 


know not) duppobe cs, that the Hordeun Pf 


[1 [tier of © Jo Ba MDINUS, TL (CT 1e Poly) cum 
Hy: erm of C. Baubinua: || and the Poly- 


enn 7e '  Hybe V1174111 ot Parkin 2 8 10 
other than the Hexaſtichum Pulchrum, 
which the ſame 7. Baubiuus alſo menti- 
ons; and on that Account alſo, the 
Cuntherinim, of which we have been o 
jons treating, whether it is ſo or no, 1s 
vet uncertain ; but if it be, it is much to 
be fcar'd, that it won't anſwer the Pans web 


* Hant, qu ontlam et alia animalia, quz rurt 1 


mehntgue 1 rit? C let MH mne nm alu W108 Mm 
'Friticum paſcit. ( Ide Reo Nuſt. Tab. Il. C. 
* Yor R 11 Sv, 5 3 AL. loi "2 Ec. p.; . 
Sce J. Haul it 1s unixertal Hiſtory of Plants, 
Nun XI p. 429 a 
we 410 ( 111/44nui's Pinax to his Tieater 


15 5 £ 0 Po; WP . Y - of * 7. 
inte, 10 22. 4nd 4 , Ku 9h II 2 DEAalrro 1 


have 


FF 79 i # By 1 1 
bo 1 1 * . 1150. 


: 
Tio conclude this Article * Mr. Ray i 
(with ho great a Probability of Truth, welf 


LOU 
wid 
hes 


1 

trer ure becn at in explaining it; nor are we 
vas, s vet certain (tho' it is much iown in the 
. C. C dunties of Dirham and Northumberl, md, 
where it is called eg) whether 1t will 
dear the Winter or no, tho' Mr. Ry 
firms it will. To cloſe all (tho' we tear 
the Reader will think this too great a Di- 
mflion for Monthly Obſervations) we 
we produc'd theſe Improvements, not 
mly as moſt of them are (tho* newly come 
to Practice) of great Uſe to all Huſband- 
men, eſpecially | in dry barren Countries, 
where little Hay and feet natural Graſs 
ug ir to be had in the Spring; and where 
„- thc fowing and Winter feeding of them, 
no :rc of fach great Uſe towards the enr ich- 
m and improving that poor Land a- 
il cxinſt the next Spring and Autumn Sea- 
ne on, when it is to be ſown with Barley or 
heat; not only, ſay we, for that Rea- 
| ſon, but alſo to Jo ſome juſt ice to the 
Fubandmen of old, who, notwithſtanding 
taz Slights that have been put upon then; 
by ſome modern conceited Coxcombs, mult 
be allow'd ro know ſomethings of Husban- 
ay as well as they; and that what they 


0 Speaking of the other Sorts of Barlev, and their 
Tencernefs, he writes, Privre, dus Snecies by 
77 t: Nn, 7 1. 20 U 2 rr ere: 1604 2 J 

TH FEE, deo 7 ALL ſetriun "Th MA R a1 HI HM) 
LI TTA Synopſis, p. 1 8 


'C N 2 eſteem 
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eſteem new, and the Produce of their own 


empty conceited Noddles, was the Pra) 

tice of Huſbandmen above 1700 Years ago WM) | 
and Rye, Meſſelin, Bigs, &c. being thu | 
ſow'd about the Equinox, will (as wies e 
Palladius) get Strength before Wintel |: 


comes on, * And if you wou'd feed any 
them, it may be done till the Beginning of 
latter End of May following, and they al4 
lowed five Buſhels to an Acre; but theirf 
Land-Meaſure was either larger, or theirlf 
Corn- Meaſure ſmaller than ours is, or thief 
wou'd be too much, 

The Ancients had alſo another Piece off 
Huſbandry unknown, at leaſt unpractisd 
by the Moderns, and that was, the ſowing 
of Lupines about the Idea (the 13th of this 
Month of September) which they did ta; 
improve their poor Land, and which 
whereever they grew well, they cut off (o 
which 1s perhaps a better Method) mighty 
be roll'd down, and ſo plow'd in; but 
whether this Piece of Huſbandry would be 
of Uſe with us, is left to farther Confide-4 
ration. But, perhaps, if this is not, the ow 
ing of Buck- Wheat (a Species of Grain witiY 
which the Ancients ſeem'd to be entirely} 
unacquainted) might do as well, and which 


Si qe paſei ſæpius velis, uſque Matum Menſem 
eus Paſtori ſuſficit. Vide Palladius de Re Ruſt. 
Lib. X. Tit. 13. ö 


being 
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eing ſuffer'd to grow there till about the 
viddle or latter End of January, might 
& plow'd in, and make a good Dreſhog 
fr thoſe Barley Lands, which lying high, 
re generally jejune and poor. 

ln this Month alſo, the Ancients us'd 
v form their new Meadows, or dung and 
mprove their old ones. And here alſo, 
palladius has diſtinguiſn'd himſelf much. 
«If you have the Liberty of chuſing 
4 Place (ſays he) where new Meadows 
« zre to be made, the Soil ſhould be fat 
* roſid, and plain; and if you can, get a 
* Valley of this Kind, a little inclining, 
a where the Moiſture may not precipitate, 
* or run off too faſt, nor be detain'd on 
* it too long; and of ſuch a Diſpoſition, 
that it may be water'd, if Occaſion 
* be, in dry 1 

Jo this End alſo, all Shrubs or Buſhes, 
* 2nd all other Impediments, ſhou'd be ex- 
* tirpated or grubb'd up; as alſo all coarſe 
* large leav'd Herbs (ſuch as Water- dock, 
* Flantane, &c.) cleard away; after 
* which it ſhou'd be often plow'd and 
* laid level; and all Stones or Clods be- 
ing carry'd off, Luna Creſcente (as writes 
* Palladius) at the Increaſe of the Moon, 
the Meadows ought to be dung'd with 
Dung newly taken from the Neat- 
- Houſe Yard, and they ſhould be pre- 


17 * ſerv'd 
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* ferv'd as much as poſuble (eſpecially in 


* all wet Weather) from the Framplin 
* of Cattle, left they make the Gro 
* unequal by the Impreſſion of then 
& Hoots; after which, if the Graſs will no 
© come 15 turally enough of itſelf, it 


* ought to be fow'd with Meadow Graf | 


« Secd : ; or which is better, with ting 


Trefoil or Hop Clover alone, wh 
will grow up with, and encourage tag! 


natural Graſs ro a great Degree; *for if 


you ſow common Hay-Seed, there i 
generally ſo much Plantane Seed mix 1 


with uit, that the Turf becomes coarle$ 
and does not carry fo good a Swartl 


as it otherwiſe wou'd; and this alſo ig 


good Reaſon for the not ſowing of 
common Hay-S-ed, but Trefoil only, iq; 
thoſe Lawns and Av enues which lead tag 
or are a Part of Parks, Meadows, Gay 
dens, c, 

20 proceed with Palladins, if out 
- bd (tho? level) are cover'd ovel 


c with old Mofs, it muſt be harrow'd an 
* {cratch'd over, and the Seeds of commory 


* Hay (or rather Trefoil as be fore) mY 
« befown on it, and Aſhes alſo of all Kind 


«© may be ſpread over it, but very lightly 


« hut if the Ground is made barren byNee4 


ect, for want of Culture, or by old avi 


or tying long untill d, then it muſt bd 


44 plow 2 


14 
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plow d again, and ſmooth'd over de nows* 
1 being 4 Piece of good Hulbindry 
0 plow ſterile 1 oy ee 
and in new Meadows the Ancicuts us'd 
oſten to take off a Crop of Ripz before 

they Uiid them down (4s we do Oats, Cc. 
now) and which being mow'd and carry'd 
off, they lud their Me 1dows down as be- 
* fore 5 and they us'd alſo to ſprinkle 


vin 
win 
Un 
h. 1 
no 
A if 
114 
ting 


* N 


tha vetches, mix d with their Hay-Sceds, 
ion thole Meadows before they laid 
item down, 

x WW lo conclude what relates to Meadows, 
re is in this Month they thouid be improv'd, 
ren a little worn out by the ſuper In- 


) 16 ion of Horſe or Neats, Pidgeons, and 
aide Dung of all other Sorts of! 'owl ; by 
i rat Earth made of Clay or Marl, Peat, 
rol mall other Aſhes, Sen- Sand, Sea-Shells 
a &:-\Vreck, Cc. or with whatever elle 
ere is that will enrich or give a new Fer- 
u {cot to the Soil; for by ny ing it on at this 
rei 1:me of the Lear, the Juices which are 
no © tirlt (in all Probability) a little too fu- 
oy tous, will (by laying fo many Winter 
W Wonths on the Ground) be leſs violen 
10 *nd more concocted; whereas the de fer- 
ing the laying on your Duns and other 
Manure til] the Spring and that in great 
Quntities) inſtead of improving, burns 
@ your. Graſs, But of this (when the 
Reader 
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Ronder is told that the Quantities of each 
un, proper for an Acre, will be found 


under their reſpedlive Heads) there isf 
now cnough. Come we therefore to thel 
Works to be done in the Kitchen and! 
Fruit-Girdens, Parterre, &c. I 
The Works of the pre- 

Oi rhe Works to ceding Month are con- 
tinued the greateſt Parti 


* 


he done in the 
Kitchen-Garden ere | 
in S-prember. of this; ſuch are the plint-l 


ing out of Endive, Cele. 
ry the hardy) and all Kind of Winter 


Lettuces, ſome underGlafles and ſome not; 


as alſo the making of Muſhroom-beds, and 
at the latter End, the ſowing ot the prickly 
Spinage, is ſown the third and laſt Time 
for Uſe in the Spring; and continue ſtill 
to plant out Winter-Cabbage Plants, and to 
fow Onions, Carrots, Radiſhes (being whit 
Gardeners call Michaelmas Roots) for to 
draw early in the Spring, before thoſe ſown 
at that Time can poſſibly come in; to this 
Purpoſe alſo ſow the /e Onion(which wil 
ſtand the ſevereſt Winters that can happen) 
and which, tho' ſtrong, are of ſuch great 
Uſe in. Soops and Pottage, that the Cook 
cannot well be without it, particularly in 
January and February, when the Bulbs 
of old Onions are gone or going off. 


The ſowing of good Winter-Endire- 


Seed, may be continued from the uy 
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de of the laſt Month to the Middle of 
this, the heavier the Ground is, the ſooner 
t muſt- be ſow'd, and the ſandier or 
lghter the later, and that always pretty 
hin, that the Plants may be ſtockey ; 
nd in a Month's Time, or leſs, they may 
e planted out in Rows about a Foot Di- 
tance, and at about ſix or ſeven Inches one 
fom another, in adry ſandy Ground which 
le a little floping, preſerving the Roots 
s much as you can, and then the Plants 
king ſtockey and ty'd gently up, may be 
over'd in froſty Weather to prevent their 
ptting, which being obſerved it will 
keep whilſt Lent, whereas Endive ſow'd 
nd planted out too ſoon will not keep all 
Winter, 

And now alſo you are to plant out thoſe 
Culitlore Plants which were ſown in 
froſt, putting them on old Cucumber or 
Melon Beds, or amongſt your Picklers, 
or if they are backward; upon Beds of new 
Dung, two or three in a Hole, that they may 
de cover'd with Bells Glafles the better; 
but if they are to be planted by way of 
Nurſery, under ſquare Frames or Hovels 
male of Reed (which is now much prac- 
tiled) they ſhould e watch'd daily, 
becauſe there is often a kind of Worm 
or Grubb which undermines and throws 
them out, and thoſe thould be otten 
() ſought 
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ſought and pull'd out of the Earth, 20 


the Plants new put in or they'} deſtrop $ 
— Plantations, and marr your preateſf * 

— 3 ö C01 

In the Beginning of this Month youlfſy 
may alſo ſow a few more Seeds of Cauli iy 
flore, Oc. by way of Trial, but theß e. 
ſhould rather have been ſow d a little ſooner " 
Palladius, and others of the Ancients d 
rect the {owing your ultimate or laſlCrop of M «; 
Peaſe and beans at this Time, But thoſe Di ,, 
rect ions ſeem much properer for Itah thad 4 
England, and we can't promiſe the Cat? , 
diner any Succeſs herein this Seaſon, b 

During this whole Month you may Jl } 
continue to remove Artichoak andAſparigus YI , 


Roots to have them (eſpecially the Arti- 
choak) come in early another Year, for 
tho' the Months of March and April are by 
moſt People ſuppos'd to he the beſt Seaſons 
for this Purpoſc, yet later and better Experi- 
ence has taught us. that they may be planted 
out well now z now alſo you may continue 
the Removal of Strawberrie Plants, either 
out of your Nurſery, or out of the Woods, 
to repleniſh the Places of thoſe which 
are dead by Drowth ; and about the Mid- 
dle of this Month is a good Time to pot 
thoſe which you intend to force under 
Glaſſes in the Spring, but they ſhould be 
taken up with Balls of Earth about them, 
or they rot blow nor fruit well, 


15 


The 
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h, and The tying up of Spaniſßh Cardoon, or 
deſtroy for want of it (common Artichoak Plants) 
reateſſch wich ozier Withs, or Pieces of ſt ung 

courſe baſs Matts, is a Work that ought 
% be begun upon this Month ; and in dry 
Cauli Weather, towards the Middle of it, the 
top Girdiner is to begin to wrap them up 
neh crefully with long Litter, or new Straw, 
's ol ning care in wrapping them to keep the 
op oY Sas perfectly upright, otherwiſe they! 
Di oerſer and ſnap in ſunder ; and to hinder 
(Lan the Winds from laying them too much on 
dare one Side, they muſt have a little Bank of 

Erith drawn up round them about a Foot 
r tigh or more, but the Top of the Plant 
s muſt remain uncover'd ; however the Top 
t Lreens of Celerie, this, and all other Plants 
lor Oy are to be whitened, may have the Ex- 
'by tremities of their Leaves cut off, to pre- 
"MF tint the Sap from aſcending, and ſpend- 
1* ing itfelf to no purpoſe, by which means 
k (being depreſſed and kept down in the 
Y buried Plant) it makes the Stalks grow 
I ticker and more racier and juicier than 
1 they would otherwiſe be. 


Lou may yet venture on the planting or 
lowing of Finochic Seeds, the Stalks and 
Roots of which will warm the Stomach 
well, and make good wholfom eating for 
Valetudinarians all the next Quarter, and 


may be moved, Roots and all, into Sand 
" in 
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in the Greenhouſe, to eat in froſty fngwy 
Weather. They may now be ſet a littig 
cloſer than in the Summer, even at tive or 
{ix Inches iJiſtance at moſt, two or three 
Sceds in a Place in very ſhallow Trenches, | 
and when the Plants are come up youll ©” 
are to keep them weeded, and drawing 40 
off all the weak ones, leave only one ſtrong 


one and blanch them as you do Endive, bes 
by tywg only. h 


Continue alſo the planting out of Win- 
ter Cabbage, Savoie, Brocaulie, and Burl 
caule Plants, to come in early in the Spring; 
and now allo ought the careful Gardiner 
to be often looking over his Cauliflores, 
and be a tying up the Leaves of thoſe 
whoſe Heads or Fruits appear to be ſoru- 
ipg themſelves, 

The cleanſing of all your Alleys and 
Beds of Weeds of all Sorts, which will 
for want of it feed at this Time, as allo 
the cutting or pulling up the old Stems of 
Artiichoaks, Cabbages, Caui:flires, Oc. 
with the plentiful watering of young Cau- 
l:flores, Cabbage, Savoie Brocaulie Plants, 
Oc. as alſo of Endive C-lerie, Finochie, 
Lettice Pi nts of all kinds, and the like, 
complete i.,* Works to be done in the Oli 
toricor Kitchen Garden in September, that 
deing a Month that is generally as ary, 

an d 
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ind the Springs as low, as they are in any 
ane of the Months in the whole Year. 


Of the Works The French (as we are in- 
rag n won formed by de la Quintinye) 
&.in Seprem- graft (or rather inoculate 
fer or budd) Peach-trees upon 
Almond-trees or Stocks, as alſo upon other 
beach Trees, as they ſtand in the Places 
where they are to remain; the Sap being 
it that Time (about the fifteenth) too 
nuch diminiſhed to be in aCapacity to over- 
toy the Scutcheons : But Almond Stocks 
being not ſo univerſally uſed in England as 
they are in France, our Soil being too heavy 
for them, and as we ſeldom budd on Peach 
Trees themſelves, there is the lefs Occa- 
fon for this Articlez however, ſhould the 
Ul: of Nectarine Stocks come to be more 
unverſal than they are, this budding late, 
may, for the Reaſons here aſligned, be of 
gent uſe 5 and if any ſuch young Trees 
were budded the Month juſt before going, 
the Buds ſhould be now releas d; and ſome 
continue the budding of young Pear Stocks, 
Quinces, Se. But for this we reſer to 
the Nurſery Part. 

The 


16— — 
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Vile Juintinye's Compleat Gardiner, Vol. I 
Fart V. pag. 15. 
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The earlieſt of your Autumn and Wi. 
ter Standard Pears and Apples, come jn 4 
this Time fit to gather, the Fitneſs gf 
which may be known by their eaſily quiz. 
ting the Boughs on which they orgy 
when turn d up; for if they toughly ad. 
here to the Bongh on which they yrgy 

it is a Signature which may be depend: 
upon, of their not being come as yer tg 
their perfect Ripeneſs : One other thing 
is certain, that all your beſt Winter-keey. 
ing Fruits are not yet ripe, but may hang 
a fuil Month or fix Weeks longer; and 
that as thoſe Fruits which now ripen are 
of no long Continuance, fo it is beſt to 
gather them one after another, as they 
come in tune, and are fit for the Table; 
but under this Head we ought to adviſe 
allo, the gathering up of Windtalls every 
Day when the Weather is dry. 

About the Middle or End of this Month, 
and not ſooner (as the Strength of the Sun 
begins to decline) you may pull away the 
Leaves that cover your later Peach-trees, 
in order to let the little Sun that remains 
into them, to ripen them the better; the 
Kinds are, the late admravle St. Aatherine, 
Pauvie- Royal, Large Pavie of Pompone z and 
jn thort,of all late Peaches; and if the Wez- 
ther continues to be dry, you may ye 
water or float your Fruit. trees well, elpe- 
cially 
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cally ſome late Grapes, which have not 
3s yet done growing. And now allo you 
ae to continue the deſt:oy ing of thoſe 
Flies and Waſps which eat your Muſcat 
Grapes, Pears, Figs, Nectarines. Peaches, 
and other Fruits; with Cvcurbit Glaſſes, 
or Bottles of Honey-water, Oe. this being 
the laſt Month wherein they can do any 
Miſchief, 

At the latter part of this Month plant- 
ing new Cherry, Peach, Nectarine, Apri- 
cock, and Plumb Trees on all hot, dry, 
fndy or gravelly Soils may be begun, not 
only as thoſe Sorts of Soils require that all 
Sorts of Trees ſhould be planted on them 
arly, but alſo by this means you] get the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt Trees that the Nurſery 
produces, which you cant have it you 
come late, it being a general (we had al- 
moſt ſaid an unavoidable) Rule amongſt 
Nurſerymen, as well as other Trades, that 
the firſt that come are firſt, and, we add, 
the beſt ſerv'd. 

The Removal or Tranſplantation of Raſp- 
berries, Gooſeberries, Currans, and all 
other dwarf Fruits ſhould at this Time 
allo be done, that ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
of them at leaſt, may bear Fruit the next 
Year ; and as for Strawberrics, whether 
tobe planted in open Beds againſt another 
Year, or in Pots to ſerve in the Winter, 

we 
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we have already (in the Articles which 


relate to the Kitchen Garden) given lu- 
ſtructions. 


Works to be ln this Month it is that 


1 you are to ſow the Seeds of 


September. Poppy. Larkſpur, Holly-ozk, 

Stock Julyflower, and Wall 
Flowers of all Kinds; and in general, ll 
thoſe kinds of hardy Annuals, which being 
ſown at this Time will flower in Jun: 
and July following, before thoſe which 
are ſown in March and April can polibly 


come in; and it is from theſe that you 


may expect the beſt Seeds if you want to 
fave any for farther Propagation, 

The latter End of the laſt, and Begin- 
ning of this, are alſo the propereſt Seaſons 
of all the Year for ſowing of your choiceſt 
Auricula Seeds, ſetting the Caſes toward the 
Sun (put them under ſome Hovel or Pent- 
houſe in extreme wet Weather) and there 
let them remain till the April following, 

You may now alfo begin to plant your 
Præcoce or earlieſt Tulips in warm Bot— 
ders, to come in and flower early the 
March following ; but the planting yout 
middle, as well as ſcrotine, or late tulips, 
may better be defer'd till the Middle or 
latter End of C&ober. 


Your 


| 
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Your Narciſſus, or Daffodils of all kinds; 
eſpecially the Narciſſus Polyanthos, and 
[unquils,Colchicums,@c.)as alſo all fibrous 
woted Flowers, which you would havo 
blow as early as you can, ſuch as Hepetica, 
Hellebore, Matricana, Violets, Capilla- 
ries of all Kinds, Primroſes, Auricula, 
Polyanthos, and double Dazies ; as allo 
jour Iris Chalcedonica, Cyclamen, Oc. 
nd to this end alſo, ſhould ſuch of your 
fyacinths, ſingle and double early Ane- 
monies, Ranuncula's, G. which you 
would have come in early, be planted, 
wing your later curious Sorts to be 
panted at the ſame Time that your beſt 
Tulips, Oc. are. 

let alſo may the induſtrious Floriſt conti- 
tue to ſow the Seeds of the Crocus, Bulbous 
Ins, Crown Imperials, Martagons, Anemo- 
nes Ranuncula's,Tulips, and other bulbous 
nd tuberous rooted Flowers, which were 
omitted in Auguſt, the Caſes or Pots being 
o be mov'd under ſome Hovel orPenthouſe, 
3 the Auricula and other Pots or Caſes 
ne, or uſed to be. | 

Now alſo, you may take off your July- 
Dyer Layers, with little Knobs or Balls 
of Earth to them, this being the laſt Sea- 
bon for that Work that is, and being 
Painted Earth and all in Pots, or Borders, 
wiere they are to be covered ot thaded 

; * avee 
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over with Bows and Matts, till they are 


perfectiy well rooted; the Borders you 


plant them in ſhould lay ſloping towards 
the Sun, and the Pots laid Sideways all 


the Winter, that all ſuperfluous Rains may 
run off the better. 


Slip alſo and plant out your Polyaathos 


Primroſes, London Pride or Stone Crop, 
Thrift, G. into Beds by way of Nut- 
icry, that you may know where to get 
Plants to fill up your Borders next Year; 


and if they arc not all gone off, you are 
at this Time to bind up all tall autum- 


nal Flowers and Plants to Stakes, to keep 
the Winds from blowing them down, fuch 
are the Aſphodils or Golden Rods, three 
or ſour Varieties, the Aſter Atticus Italo- 
rum or Autumn Dazey, amaranthus's leve- 
ral Sorts, Double Szponaria or Soapwort; 
Double and Single Ptarmica or Snecze- 
wort; £ſrican and French Marygold, Mat- 


. % 


vel of Peru's, Baliames, and the like, 


Of tlic Works to The Works o be done 
Pin lier, e in the Uiitory Garden 
in Stender. this Month are but few, 
only, that wherever the 

Stalks of your dried Lierbs are cut off, 
and the Ground emaciated or worn out, 
there freſh Earth and roiten Dung, 
her, ſnould be ſifted over 
tunen 
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are them, in order to give them freſh Heart 
you and Vigor next Year, and this concludes 
ardsY the Works to be done in the Garden in 
all September. 


Ofthe ordering We conclude this Month 


- be he ot with thoſe excellent Ad- 


Plants in Sep- vices of Mr. Evelyn in his 
nber. Kalendarium Hor tenſe, pig. 

197. wherein he gives Di- 
ections for the houſing and preſerving of 
Orange Trees, and others, of the ſecond 
lardy Sorts of Ever-greens, which are 
uualy houſed, leaving the choicer, and as 
vet tenderer Kinds of Exoticks to the 
ce \Vritings of the curious, eſpecially to thoſe 
þ elaborate Eſſays of Mr. Miller, lately pub- 
c- lich d in his Dictionary and Calender, hire 
t; ale Directions will be found relating 
- Tf thereto, with which (tho' curious, ver 
r- not altogether uſcfal) we ſhall not meddle 
u theſe Eſſays. 

About Michaelmas (ſooner or later as 
e © the Seaſon direts) the Weather fair, 
ni aud by fo means foggy, retire your 
„ ' Choice Greens, and rareſt P ints (being 
0 dry) as Oranges, Lemons, Indian and 
„ © Spaniſh Jaſmire, Oleanders, Barba fois, 
WY © ono Plinii, 22 Lim: ara, (a- 
„Vela Tr icoccos, Cijius Ledon Cit if, Aloes, 
Wl | dedums, Dates, & c. into you ir Confer- 
* Vatory ; 
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; vatory 3 ordering them with freſhMould. 
* as you were taught in May and Jul), viz. 
tak ing away ſome of the upmoſt exhauſt. 
ed Earth, and ſtirring up the reſt, fill 
© the Caſes with rich and well conſumed 


© Soil to waſh in, and nouriſh the Roots 


during Winter; but as yet leaving the 
© Doors and Windows open, and giving 
© them much Air, ſo the Winds be not 
* ſharp and high, nor Weather foggy ; 
* do thus till the cold being more intenſe, 


* advertiſes you to incloſe them altogether 
* Myrtles will endure abroad near a Monti 


longer. 


* The Cold now advancing, ſet ſuch 
Plants as will not endure the Houſe into 
the Earth ; the Pots two or three Inches 
lower than the Surface of ſome Bed 
under a Southern Expoſure z then cos 
ver them with Glaſſes, having clothe 
them with dry and ſweet Moſs ; but 
upon all warm and benign Emiſſions of 
the Sun, and ſweet Showers, giving 
them Air, by taking off ali that covers 
them. Thus you ſhail preſerve yout 
coſtly and precious Marum Syriacum 
Ci/tus's, Geranium node olens, Flos Cat 
dinalis, Maracocs, ſeedling Arbutus's ( 
very hardy Plant when greater) choicel 
Ranuncula's and Anemone's, Acacia H 
* gyptiaca, Oc. Thus governing them ul 
* April, Secrets not till now divulged. 
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Note, © That Cats will eat and deſtroy 
your Marum Syriacum, if they can come 
- tit, therefore guard it with a Furze, or 
11 Y * Holy-branch. | 
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Of the natural Effects of Burnt Clay «© 
cold, wet, ſpewy Land, from a Paper| 
left with one of this Society, for Improve: 
ments in Husbandry ; by areverend and 
worthy Cleroyman of Monmouthſhire, 
where the Burning of Clay i: prafliſed 
with great Succeſs. To which is added, 
An Account of Sea Shells, either crude 
or burnt 5 with their Uſes in Husbandry,| 
asNt was ſome Tears ago preſented 40 
= 2 Royal-Socicty, by the then Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin. 


LN our two laſt Numbers we} 


role Manures for the lu 
provement of cold, wet, bar- 
ON Land, which are either 


dug out of the Bottoms of fertile Meadows] 


or gather'd on the Sea-ſhores ; but as therq 


arc a great many Gentlemen (as well as Fary 


mers) who cat: + poſl bly come at thoſe uſe- 


ful Materials (on Account of the great] 


here 


D.! ſtan Ces the y live fr O1 11 the Places 1 
; cy 


B gave an Account of {ome off 
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they are to be got) we judg d it proper to 

preſent our Readers (to wt has been ale 
| ready wrote on this Subject) with one 
aper more, conce rning the Zurnin g aud 
75 Uſes of C lay; and herein, firſt to ober ve, 
G WM that tho this burning of Cay. when dug 
aw out of Pits, is a modern and neu In- 
rention, and ſuch a one as has met with 
ome Oppoſition (by reaſon of its Novelty, 


on 
per nd the natural Aukwardnels of many Huſ- 
re- badmen againſt adventuring upon what 
d their Progenitors never did before them) 
ire et when theſe Prejudices, which are in- 


ſed adent to all new Things, are over, we 
ed doubt not but the Burning of Clay will 
anale place, ſince tis a Material which may 
be had where ſeveral others cannot 3 and 
1M the Account which the reverend Author 
c- che following Memorandum gives, be true 
which there is not the leaſt Reaſon to 
wubt) the Improvement of burnt Clay will 
weEWippear to be as cheap, if not cheaper, than 
off ny other artificial Manure whatſoever, 
In- That tie Aſhes of burnt Earth and Clay 


dar- (ho the digging of it green out of us 
ber Fs 2 Fradtice entirely unknown to the 
Ws weicnts) was by them ſuppos d io ge 
1creWticlds much, but wh ther the 1 tlects of 


lire on the ſtubborn Clods which lay a- 
7 Nav; FE X 

uſe⸗ dre (as theſe are winch came from be- 
ret be) are to procurc any tecret Virtue, or 
cre Ira 
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freſh Aliment to the Earth, or whether 
ſuch a Burning ſweats out the vicious and 


inutilous Humours of it, (leaving only 
thoſe which are refin'd, and fit or Improve- 


ment behind) or whether this Calcina. 
tion is defign'd by Nature to open thoſe dark | 
and hidden Meanders and Tracks of the | 
Earth, which contain thoſe Juices which 
are to furniſh that freſh Fund or Supply | 


of vegetative Matter to all thoſe Herbs 


which grow upon it, or whether the Uſes | 
of it are to indurate, or cloſe the gaping | 


Veins of the Earth in ſuch a Manner, 
that neither the Cadence of {mall Showers 
paſs not off too ſoon, nor the too great 
Ardor or Heat of the Sun, nor Northern 
Winds, dry them up too ſoon, *tis certain 
that green Clay (tho' it is certainly of it 
ſelf, when crude and unburnt, of great 


Uſe in ſandy, gravelly, hot, burning Lands) 


yet it cannot be of any Effect on that which 


is cold, wet and ſpew y, until it has passed 


the Fire, 

One of our chiefeſt Aſſiſtants having 
in ſome former Eſſays on this Subject, ſet 
down a great deal concerning the Methods 
of digging, ſtacking, clamping, kilning, 
and ſett ing Fire to, and burning, of raw 
green Clay, whether dug out of Pits, of 
pared of from ſome untractable, crude, 

w et, 
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wet, ſurly Soils, there will be the leſs 
need to particularize on this Subject. 

The firſt Trials of it, were thoſe which 
were made by a noble Lord, well known 
to bear one of the higheſt Stations in the 
Commonwealth of Husbandry, and whoſe 
Improvements (on a very rude, unculti- 
ated Soil) have been ſuch, that Poſterity 
(if his Lordſhip ſhould not reap all the 
Advantages of it) ought to remember with 
Gratitude : One Thing is obſervable, and 
which this noble Lord found from certain 
Experience, that the Aſhes which are 
made from the Surface of any courſe Land, 
ae by much too great an Improvement 
of that Land for one Dreſs, and for that 
keaſon, it is beſt to carry off one half, or 

it bout two thirds of the Earth you burn 
cat en other Lands, it being now a well 
1s) MW known Truth, that the laying on of too 
ich nuch of any ſort of Manure at one Time, 
dsa Deſtruction rather than a Benefit to 

any Ground; by overcharging the Corn, 

ing or whatever elſe grows upon it, with ſo 

ſet great a Quantity of the Salts of the Earth, 

1005YF 3 that they can't poſſibly digeſt (but will 
ing, rather) burn them up. 

rau The Experiments which were next of all 

ot made, were by the Gentlemen of Suſſex 

(which is a very clay ie Country) and there 

i tity uſed to dig new Fiſh-· ponds, and the Clay 

2 they 
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they uſed to take from thence they uſeqcced 
to burn, and then ſpread the ſame all oven 
their Fields and Meadows, aud thoſe wer 
ſome of the firſt Trials which were of crud 
green Clay, dug out of deep Foſſes or Pit 
and burnt into Uſe for Husbandry. 
And as the Times for the burning e 
Clay have been various, ſo have the Me krob 
thods in which it has been done been 2 A 
rious alſo; ſome have made a long Train i chi- 
of Straw, Fern, and other combuſtible man 
Subſtances, and upon them have thrownW Bric 
the upper dry Sward, and then having put the 
Fire to it at that End where the Wind fits) uſed 
the whole Length has taken Fire like 2 vill 
Train of Gun- powder; others have mad this 
a Fire of thoſe Combuſtibles in te Middle, Col: 
and laying on dry Turf at firſt, and then Lor 
ſome wet, have by little and little coverdW} it w 
over that, and rais'd a little Pile, rat I Vii 
ſuper Stratum, not laying on fo great 2 vr 
Weight o: Covering of it, as would ſmo- wh! 
ther the Fire, nor yet ſo little as that the I l 
Wind might blow it out; and this has been I flik 
found to ſucceed well, when done with I hav 
Care: Others have erected hollow Pyta- N to 
mid Kilns of Brick or Stone, whereon IF lon 
they might put freſh Combuſtibles to keep IE (at 
the Heap of Clay on the Outſide of the WF the 
Pyramid, in order to renew the Fire, in I tak 
caſe it was like to go out, and this ſuc: 
ceeded 
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teeded pretty well, but would not burn 
my great Quantities. 

To proceed, a Gentleman of good Re- 
jute in the Weſt, has for ſome time paſt 
durnt his Clay in the fame Kiln, and in 
the Manner he does his Chalk, but this 
an't be done without an Expence (in all 
Probability) greater than the Return. 

A third Method of burning Clay, and 
which if well underſtood, and judiciouſly 
managed, is the burning it in Clamps, as 
Bricks generally are; and this of all others 
the beſt (and if too much Wood 1s not 
uſed) the cheapeſt Method that is, and 
vill burn the greateſt Quantities; and 
this Clamp was the Invention of the then 
Colonel, now the Right Honourable the 
Lord Cathcart, but of the Form in which 
It was made, and the Succeſs in Burning, 
Uling, Oc. we refer to a little Treatiſe 
wrote ſome few Years ago on that Subject, 
which is now almoſt in every Hand. 

But as all, or moſt of thoſe Methods 
flike all other Things which are new) 
have met with various Succeſs (according 
to the Hands they happen'd to fall into) 
ſome People burning it withEaſe,tho' others 
(of leſs Induſtry and Care) never could, 
the chief Reaſons whereot let the Reader 


take as follows. 
Q 2 The 
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The firſt and chief Misfortune of all is the 
expoſing your Heap too much to the Wind, 
which if ſtrong will blow it out before it 
is well lighted, for which Reaſon a Range 
of Hurdles ought to be ſet round the Heap 
at a proper Diſtance, in order to break the 
Violence of the Wind, and to let in no more 
than what will juſt keep the Fire kindled. 

A ſecond Fault (or which might in- 
deed be mention d firſt of all) is the wells 
lighting of as ſtrong a Body of dry Turf 
dry Clay, Earth, Oc. as you can before 
you clog the Fire too much with Clay 


for for want of this any large thick Body, 


of Clay will put the Fire out. 

A third Fault is the laying on of tod 
much Clay at once, at any Time during 
the burning of the Heap, for this will 
likewiſe ſuffocate the Fire, and put it quite 
out, tho' not ſo ſoon as it would at the 
firſt lighting, for when the Heap comes to 
be eight or ten Foot Diameter at Bottom, 
the Strength of the inward labouring Heat 
will be ſo great, as that it will not be calf 
to extinguiſh the Fire. 

A fourth Fault (or which is indeed 2 
Compound of all thoſe which have gone 
before) is the being too uneaſy, precipi- 
tate, and haſty in this Affair; and en 
that Account always poking and ſtirring 
of the Fire in the Heap, and on laying 109 

much 


n 


the nuch Clay, or none at all, for aſter you 
ae made the Heat of the Inſide very 
e it frong, by a good deal of dry Turf, dry 
eat, dry'd Clay, Oc. you may proceed 
o lay on the wet Clay, Stratum ſuper 
W Stratum; but we don't find that Wood, 
when the Pile of Clay is made (either 
round or oblong) docs anv good, but comes 
gut of the Heap again juſt like Charcoal; 
ind in truth, as ſome of us have experi- 
enc'd, there is no Difficulty in all this 
Experiment in burning Clay, but in hy- 
nz a good Foundation, and lighting it 
ell, for when you have got a Heap of 
MW {7d Turf, ec. ſeven or eight Foot Dia- 
tool neter, as before, the reſt will light of 
ring courſe, provided there be a Circle of Flakes 
will er Hurdles ſet at a reaſonable Diſtance 
ute round the Heap, to keep the Fierceneſs of 
the the Wind from driving the Fire out. 
s to Beſides the Trials which have been 
omi made by ſome of the Members of this 
Tear Society, we are naturally led to the Prac- 
calfY tice of what is here aſſerted, by a Memo- 
randum ſome time ſince left in IWeſtminſter- 
da Hl, by a reverend Clergyman, a Friend 
one and Neighbour to a Gentleman of great 
1pl- Worth 


I 


„ 


Major Hanbury, the preſent worthy Knight 
dengel the Shire of Monmouth. 
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Worth in a County properly a Part of (at 
leaſt adjoining to) Wales, which tho' it be 


a little too conciſe, ſhows how little Trou- 


ble and Expence there really 1s in the 
burning of Clay, and that all elaborate 


Preſcriptions for it are in ſome meaſure uſe. 


leſs. His Words, tho' ſhort, are to the 
following Purpoſe. 


Make a ſtrong Fire of Turf, out of 2 


Pit dig the Clay, and lay it over the 
Fire, like a Coal Heap; when one Stra- 
tum is near burnt, cover the Heap over 
* with freſh Clay, and after that with more 
of the ſame, Stratum ſuper Stratum, till 
* you have burnt about Five Hundred Tun, 
* and this will ſtand you in about Six-pence 
* a Tun. This Memorandum being taken 
in a great Hurry, nothing was put down 
in it concerning the Quantity of burnt Clay 
that was to be allow'd to an Acre ; but this 
we hope will be amply ſupplied before the 
binding of the three Numbers, of which 
this is only a Part; but if what is gene- 
rally ſaid on this Head hold good, fiftcen 
or twenty Tun at moſt, is ſufficient for 
an Acre. But to proceed to the Effects 
which this reverend and worthy Commu- 
nicator relates that it has on Arable and 
Paſture Land. 

This Burnt Clay (ſays he) put on 


* arable Land early in the Year produced 
a 
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© g better Crop than Part of the ſame Field 
did that was limed; but being put on a 


ou- Y* Paſture Ground in the Spring (there 
being little Rain to diſſolve it) it had no 


great Effect; but the next Year it pro- 


Y* duced a very great Crop of Grals, fo 


great, that in a Place where it uſed to 
' be wanting before, to ſupply their Deer, 
' and other Cattle, they had by the means 
* of Burnt Clay an ample ſupply. 


THE 
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HE firſt Part of. this Chaptet 
| having chiefly treated - of Burnt 
Clay, and its Uſes on cold, wet 


ſpewy Land, we appropriate 
this next to Sea-Shells, the Uſes of which 
would be of great Advantage to Husbandry, 
if it were more practiſed in Great-Britang 
for whether they are uſed juſt as they arg 
taken out of the Sea, and laid upon the 
Ground, and plow'd in amongſt Corn be- 
fore ſowing, or burnt to a Powder and 
ſtrow'd over it afterwards, they would 


we are fully perſwaded, have all the ima 


ginable good effects in the World, on poor, 


cold, wet, ſpewy Land, employed eithet 
for Arable or Graſing. 


The manuring of This manuring of Land 
Ground by Sea! by Shells (tho' ſo littl 
Shells long prac- 5 . 
rſedin Jreland, practiſed in England) na 
been of Uſe a good while 
in Ireland. as appears by a Paper preſented 
to the * Royal Society of London, by the 
then 


— Tl 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Roy's! N 
city, No, 313. Pa. 59. 
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ien Archbiſhop of Dublin, which being a 
Fiery curious Piece of Husbandry, and like 
Jo be concealed from the general Part of 


hoſe who practice it(and are not acquainted 


Erith the Tranſactions of that illuſtrious 


body) we here produce at full Length. 

This good Prelate, after he had given 
n Account of the Methods of reducing 
he heathy, boggy Places of the two Coun- 
tes of Londonderry and Donnegal (for 
hole Boggs lie on Hills there as well as 
niow Grounds) into Tillage z as alſo of 
ke Effects of burning, plowing them, &c. 
rlates, that the greateſt Improvement they 
me is from Sea-ſhells, 

Any one (ſays that right reverend Fa- 
ther) that will look into the Map of 


W /rc/and, will ſee how the Bay of London- 


' dzrry, commonly called Loughfoyle, lies; 
towards the eaſtern part of which there 
'are ſeveral Eminencies, that hardly ap- 
' pear at low Water; theſe are made of 
the Shells of Sea Fiſh of all Sorts, more 
particularly of Periwinkle, Cockle, Lim- 
' prit, Oc. thither the Countrymen come 
with Boats at low Water and carry Loads 
of thoſe Shelis away, then leave them 
in Heaps on the Shore, and there let 
them Jie tilt they are drai:.-d and dry, 
and that they may by that means become 
much lighter tor Carriage, they carry 

R them 
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them up the Rivers in Boats as far ag 
they can, and then in Sacks on Erſe. 
© back, perhaps fix or ſeven Miles into 
© the Country, where they allow forty, 
but moſtly, eighty Barrels to an Acre, 


Of the Soil 8 * They agree with boggy 
> wan non; © heathy, clay ie, wet and 
a '= © ſtiff Land, but not with 


* ſandy ; they ſeem to give Land a ſort of 


© 2 Ferment, as Barm does to Bread, b 
opening and looſening the Clods, and by 


* that means making way for the Roots to 
« penetrate, and the Moiſture to enter into 


* the Fibres of the Roots. 


This Manure, ſays this good Prelate, 


js of io holding a Nature, and continues 
© ſo long, that he could find none that de- 
termine the Time of its Duration, the 
Reaſon of which ſeem'd to be, that the 
Shclls melted every Year by little and 
little, till they were all ſpent, whichre- 
quired a good deal of Time, whereas 
Lime, Oc. operates in a manner all at 
once; and it is to be obſerved, that in 
Grounds thus manured with Shells, 1t 
increaſes in Goodneſs ſo much every 
Year, and the Ground, when the Shells 
are waſted, will become fo very me!, . 
by them, that the Corn then ſow d upon 
it will become ſo rank, and run fo much 


1. 
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into Straw, and to ſuch a Length, that 


it cannot ſupport itſelf; and then the 


Land muſt be ſuffer'd to lie a Year or 
two in Paſture, that the violent Fer- 
ment may be a little quieted, and the 
i Clods harder, and then it will bear as 
(Jong again, and for aught that good Man 
could find, it would continue to do fo, 
„with the like Intermiſſions, for twenty 


or thirty Years, 


In thoſe Years in which the Land is 
now'd it bears a fine Graſs, mixt with 
Dies in abundance, and it is pleaſant, to 


MW a Tract of Land, which a few Years 


kefore was all over black, and cover'd with 


kleath, on a ſudden look white with 


Dzzies and Flowers: It fines the Graſs 

(ays he) but makes it ſhort and thick. 
The good Archbiſhop obſerving this Ma- 
lure produced ſuch Flowers in the Field, 
der d his Gardener to make uſe of them 
n his Flower Garden, and the Effect was, 
That he never ſaw better Carnations, 
nor finer Flowers in that cold Climate. 
They help alſo to deſtroy Weeds, at 
leaſt, not to produce them {o much as 
Dung. Sea-Shells alſo produce very 
good Potatoes, if ſet at a Foot diſtance 
one from another; and this is one Method 
' of reducing boggy barren Lands ; but 
there are others of another Nature, 
R 2 * which 
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: which will properly enough come in 
- under their proper Heads. 

And to conclude this Chapter in the 
Words of this pious Prelate, * It is obſer. 
* vable, that they do beſt on boggy Ground, 
* where the Surface is Turf; now Turf? 
being generally nothing elſe but the Pro- 
duct of Vegetables, ſuch as Graſs, Heath, 
s. the Salts are waſh'd away by the 
* Water, and there remains nothing but 
* the earthy(and eſpecially) the ſulphuricus 
Part of them, as appears by the Inflam- 
* mability of the Turf. Now Sea-Shells 
being chiefly a Salt it incorporates with 
the Sulphur of the Plants, and renders 
* them fit for the Vegetation of thoſe 
* which are new. 


Sea Shells according The Land about the 
7 Op rr ; Sea Side bears but very 
VW heat, indifferent Wheat, nor 

* will the Shells do in 
that particular, without ſome Dung (I 
* rather think Earth) but I very much 
doubt, ſays the Prelate, whether that 
be not due to the Ignorance of the Far- 
mers, that generally underſtand nothing 
of Wheat; in thoſe Parts ſome Thou- 
lands, of Acres have been improv'd by 
thoſe Shells, and that Land, which was 
not before worth a Groat, is now wortl 
four or tive Shillings per Acre, 


XR 
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ne in © In many Places they have improved 
the very Mountains, that were before 


1 the M* Turf Boggs; but in theſe they meet 
obſer- MW © with ſome Inconveniencics, that if the 
ound, MW * Seaſon for plowing proves wet, their 
Turf Horſes fink fo deep into the Soil, that 
Pro- they can't plow it, eſpecially after two 
eath, or three Years Tillage. 

y the About thirty Years before the Archbiſhop 
but MW wrote this Account, they made Lyme of 


ricus Le Shells, and manur'd their Land with 
lam. i but a poor Countryman, that out of 
hells J Lazineſs or Poverty, had not provided to 
with make Lyme, threw the Shells upon the 
ders Land crude and unburnt as they were, 
hoſe and his firſt Crop ſucceeded as well as his 

Neighbours, and his ſecond and third bet- 

ter; and then all of them took the hint, 
the nd have uſed them unburnt ever ſince; 
ery end where Shells are not to be procur'd, 
nor Lea Rack, or Sea S and ſupplies the Want 
in ck them, but are not ſo good, Sca Rack 
(dot laſting above three Year, and Sand, 
uch JI according to this reverend and learned 
hat Writer, not much longer. 
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For the Mod rus of 


July, Auguſt, and Septemper. 


A. 

CRE of Land (Corniſb) what 
No. v. pag. 199 

0 Aﬀts of Parliament for the 
—_ Preſervation of 1imber 35H.8. 
No. iv. p. 65. Twelve Standills of 
Oak to be left on every Acre, ibid. & in ib. 
— Except when wanted in Repairs, ibid. 
p. 67. — againſt Burning of ditto. ibid. p. 76. 
— to explain and amend the ſame ibid. 
p. S3 

Acts 


. 


Acts of Parliament for the Kaiſing and 
Preſervation of 2000 Acres of Wood in 
the King's New Foreſt of Hampſbire, 

No. iv. p. 99 

Æſculus (of Pliny and Virgil) what. No.. 

102 

Agents in Vegetation what. No. — p. 2 

Agriculture and Planting, ſome additioral 
Statutes made in Favour of. them N. iy, 
from pag. 64. to p. 96, — againſt the 
converting of Wood into Paſturs or 
Tillage. 2619. p.366. — Yearling Colts 
may be put into Woods two Years after 
felling — ibid. 

Air and its Operation in the Growthof 
Plants, No. iv. p. 38. —— how many 
Kinds of it, and from whence deduced 
ibid. & in ibid. — of the Trachea ct 
Air Veſlels in Plants, by Grew. ib. P. 42 
—=- by Borelli, Ray, and Derham, ibid. 
p. 43.— by Halley, ibid. from p. 44. 
to p. 47. — that it is true and perma- 
nent. — — ibid. 47, 46 

Aqua (or Water) the Original of the 
Word, No. iv. p. 20. — the Opinions 
of Thales, Senecca, Ariſtotle, and other 
ancient Writers about it. ibid. p. 24- 
— the Definition of it. ibid. p. 22— 
very ſuſceptible of Motion; from the 
ſpherical Figure of it. 26:4, p. 23. — 
the ſeveral Species of it. 151d. p. 24 
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Aqua very eaſily put in Motion, and to be 
dilated or compreſſed by Heat and Cold, 
ibid. p. 32. contains a great Quantity 
of earthy Particles promoting Vegetation, 
and the Growth of Plants, ibid. p. 33 
—— A Catalogue of Plants nouriſh'd by 
it, by Sharro, ibid. & in ibid. 

Aſparagus raiſed over a hot Well in Der- 
byſhire No. vi. p. 21 

Auguſt, Works to be done in the Wood 
and Nurſery, No.v. p. 179 — in the 
Field, ibid. p. 174. — in the Olitory 
or Kitchen Garden, ibid. p. 178.—— in 
the Fruit Garden ibid. p. 183. 

Auguſt, the Productions of it, in the Fruit 
Garden, ibid. p. 185. — Works to be 
done in it in the Parterre, ibid. p. 187. 
— Production of it in the Parterre, &. 

ibid. p. 193. 


B. 


Bacon (Lord) a fine Account of his of 
Fermentation No. iv. p. 8 
Baptiſta Porta (an eminent Author of An- 
tiquity) his Opinion of the Production 
of Plants, Introduction to No. iv. p. 5 
Bark, of anOak, the Uſes a1.d Protits of it 
No. v. p. 129. — Bark Harveſt, what. 
ibid. & in ibid. 


8 Barry, 


I 


Barry (the learned Doctor) his Opinion 
of central Fire No. vi. p. 16. 
Bernouli (a great Student, in Vegetation) 
his Account of Pulſion in Oppoſition to 
the ancient Notion of Attraction, N. i- 
P. 56. 
Borelli, a learned Italian, his Account of 
Air, and the great Effects on Vegetation, 
No. iv. p. 43. 
Blythe (Mr.) his Account of railing of 
Woad No. vi. p. 61 
Boorehave, a curious Definition of his, of 
Sand —_— — N. v. p. 194 
Bradley (Richard, F. R. S.) an Error of his 
touching the Palates of Plants. Intro- 
duction to N. iv. p. 8. — Another on 
the Circulation of the Sap. N. v. p. 20. 
Buck, Beech, Brank, or French Wheat, 
its Deſcription and Uſes, N. vi. p. 28,2 
good to plow in for Improvement 
of cold, but not ſandy, light Lands, 
ibid. p. 33 
Buxton (hot Wells in Derbyſhire) Expert 
ments made over them in raiſing of ſe- 
veral Sorts of Sallettinge, Oc. in | 
Letter from Mr. Taylor of that Place, 
N. vi. p. 20 


ä 


C. 


Carew, Mr. his Account of Sea Sand, and 
its Uſes, in his Survey of Cornwal, N. v. 
p. 191, Oc. 

Cerrts Major & Minor, what, N. v. p. 103 

Circulation of Sap in Trees (the great 
Error of it) as maintain d by Meſſ. Law- 
rence, Bradley, Oc. N. v. p. 12. and 
p. 6, 7,8, Oe. ſee Sap. 

Of Clover, Claver, or broad Trefoil, their 
Derivation, general Uſes, Goc. No. v. 
p. 141. --- Uſes of old amongſt the 
Coronets of the Romans, ibid. p. 142. 
— the Character, Genus, or Species 
of it. p. 143. & ſeq. 

Clover, Flanders and Cow Graſs, two Spe- 
cies of the Triſolium not generally 
known in England, but of great Ule, 
the firſt on poor, ſandy, light Land, 
the other on that which is cold and 
ſour, No. v. p. 145. — Tillage for it, 
what and when, 161d in ibid. — 
of the Choice of good Seed. ibid. & in 
ibid. — Soil proper for it, ibid. p. 146, 
127. Ce. — Quantity of Seed generally 
allow'd to anAcre, ibid. p.148. 149,66. 
—— the Time and Manner of ſowing 
Clover, ibid. p. 150. — the beſt Sorts 

2 ot 


* 


. 


of Grain to lay it down with, ibid. 
p. 151. — Methods of ordering after 
ſowing, ibid. p. 152. — of the firſt 
feeding, and cutting, of broad Clover, G&c. 
ibid. p. 153. — of the ſecond and third 
Crop of ditto. — of the ſowing Time, 


and Manner of getting out of Clover 
Seed, Oc. ibid. p. 155. — ot the ſhort 


L.:veneſs of broad Clover, and Reaſons 
for it. ibid. p. 156. — general Profits 


_ ariſing from it. ibid. p. 157, 158, — | 


how to feed Cattle with it at firſt, ibid. 
P. 159. — of the mowing and making 
of broad Clover Hay, bid. & in ibid. 
—— not made as other Hays are, hd, 
p. 160, — the plowing of it in, an Im- 
provement of gra Uſe in the Enrich- 
ment of Land, ibid. p. 166. — the 
firſt Object ion againſt he ſowing of it 
anſwered, ibid. p. 167. the ſecond 
Object ion againſt ſowing of Clover an- 
ſwered, ibid. & in ibid. and in p. 168. 
a certain Method for the curing of 
the Hove or Surfeit in Cows, when ſur- 
feited with too greedy eating of it, ibid. 
and in p.169, — a Corollary on all 
that has been ſaid of it. ibid. p. 199. = 
the Debtor and Creditor of it, as ſtated 
by the Author of the Brabant Husbandry, 
ibid. p. 170. — the Debtor and Credi- 
tor of it according to later Calculations, 

ibid. p. 172. 


D, 
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Cork Tree (ſee ſuber) what, N. v. p. 103 


Columella, an excellent Husbandman a- 


mongſt the Romans, ſeveral Notions of 
his agreeable to Reaſon and Practice. 
Introd. to No. v. p. 9. —- not the Fa- 
tigue of Land (if invogorated with freſh 
Manure) the Cauſe of its Unfruitfulneſs 
and Decay, Introduf. to N. vi. — the 
true Methods of plowing, Oc. ibid. — 
his Reaſons for Tillage, and pointing 
out the beſt Soils, more agreeableto Rea- 
ſon and Practice, than what any of our 
modern Authors have wrote. ibid. 
his Reaſons for the different Seaſons of 
plowing, and ſowing, on Land of diffe- 
rent Kinds, much ſtronger and plainer 
than what the Moderns have wrote. 

ibid. 


Cx (Dr. Daniel) his Account of Sea Sand, 


uſed on their Lands in Cornwal, No. v. 
p. 197, &c. 


Curſon, Sir Nathaniel, of Derbyſbire, an 


Account of a large Oak growing in his 
Park. N. v. p. 134. 


D. 


Devonſhire, the great Improvements made 


in it by Sea Sand. No. v. p. 196, Ge. 
Digty, 


. 


Digby (Sir Kenelm) a curious Obſerver of 
Vegetation, with his Account of Salt, 
N. iv. p. 15. — Another Account of 
his, concerning the Nitre of the Earth, 
and its Magnetiſm, in attracting to itſclf 
thoſe which hover in the Air, N. vi. 

p. 

Dung (Quantity of each Sort) proper . 
lay on Soils of different Kinds, better 
deſcribed by Columella, and other ancient 
Writers, than by any Moderns, Preface 
to No. v. — Hills require more than 
Vales do, ibid. — Vales require not 
only leſs, but lighter Soil or Dung than 
Hills do, ibid. — Twenty four Load a 
thorough dunging for moſt Lands, but 
eighteen of ditto, the leaſt that can be 
allow'd, ibid 


E. 


Earth, its unde derivatur, or why ſo call d 
N. iv. p. 3. —— how confidercd 
as it relates to Vegetation, ibid. p. 4— 
a kind of Elaſticity in it. ibid. p. 61.— 


the Pabulum or Food of Plants. ibid. 


r. 11. of the Methods of know- 
ing good and bad Earth. ibid. p. 17 


Egy/ippus (a wonderful Account of his) of 
a 1 urpentine Tree at Memphis in Agyf!, 
laid 


Ev 


D 


ſaid to be one of the firſt Trees created: 
No. iv. p. 63 

Evergreen Oak, (fee Ilex) what, No. v. 
p. 102 


F. 


Falmouth, a kind of coraline Sand found 
there, very proper for the Improvement 
of Land. No. v. p. 198 

Fermentation, a particular Account of its 
Ety mology, and great Ules in Vegetation, 
according to H illis, N. iv. p. 7. — 
according to Bacon. ibid. p. 8 

Fertility in Soils, from whence cauſed, 

N. iv. p. 18 

Fires (ſubterraneous) what, N. vi. p. 13 
— Great Promoters of Germination, Nu- 
trition, &c. ibid. p. 14, —= in the Pro- 
duction of Metals, Cc. ibid. & in ibid. 

Fires ſubterraneous of 1taly, Sicily, and 
Iceland, what, N. vi. p. 14. of 
Naptha and Maltha, ib. & in 101d, 

Fires (ſubterraneous) the great Strength 
of them in deep Mines, N. vi. p. 15. 
its Source, ibid. & in ibid. — diſſemi- 
nated by Nature every where, ibid. & 

in ibid. 

Fruit Garden, Works to be done in it, in 
July, No. iv p. 197.— in Auguſt, N. v. 
p. 183. — in September, N. vi. p. 101 


Py 


. 


G. 


Garth (Doctor) a Cenſure of his, on con- 
ceited aſſuming Authors, juſtly applied 
to the Author of the Horſe Houg hing 
Hus bandry, Preface to No. v. p. 35 

Glaſtrum, ſee Woad, N. vi. p. 55 

Graineries (the great Uſes of them) for 
keeping of Corn, N. iv. p. 140, — 
The Deſcription of a very large one at ? 
Shembank, on the Elbe, ibid. p. 141. 
—— A ratural Method of keeping Corn 
in Stacks without them, ibid. p. 143 

Groves, the civil and ſacred Uſe of them, 
N. v. p. 67. —— Nemora or Groves, 


hence fo called. ibid. p. 69 


H. 


Haddon Park, in Derbyſhire, a fine Oak 
cut down in it. Int roduct. to N. v. p. 37 

Heat, ſubterraneous, what. N. vi. p. g. 
—— Morinus his Account of it. ibid. p. i; 
— Boyle's Account of it. ibid. & in ilid. 
— Boorehave of ditto, ibid. & in 11, 
— Voſſius of ditto, ibid. p. 16. —— 
Barry of ditto, ibid. & in 101d, St 
Fires, 


Har, 
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Hay, general Directions for makirg it. 


No. iv. p. 178. Cantions about 
making L ucern into Hay, 261. p. 179, 
—-- Hayning of Lands what, and when 
to be done, ibid. p. 180. G ſeq. 


Hay. the Methods of ordering of La 


tek gned for it. ibid. p. 182, — 5 
Seaſons for mowing it. ibid. & in ibid 

— the binding it in Bundles, not un- 
known to the Ancients. ibid. p. 185. 
— Debtor and 9 of it. ibid. 


109. C ſeg. 


Heat, a great Rarifier of the Juice Mol- 


ſture of the Earth. No. iv. p. 56.— 
an Experiment of the Rarefaction made 
by it of Water. ibid. p. 57. — the Sur- 
face of the Water divided by it. ibid. 
p. 58. — the Rarifier of Air, Oe. 
ibid. p. 59. — the Diſpeller of all Miſts, 
Ge. ibid. & in ibid. the Declenſion 
of it, the Cauſe why Trees ſhed their 
Leaves in Winter, ibid. p. 60, — the 
Return of it the Occaſion of the new 
Growth of Trees in Spring. ibid. p. 61, 
— operates fir{t on Strawberries, Gooſe- 
berries, and other Vegetables of atender 
Frame, ibid. & in ibid. — operates laſt 
of all on Peaches, Plumbs, Apples, 
Pears, Oe. —— ibid. p. 62 


Heat, the different Degrees of it proper 


tor different Sorts of Trees, Cc. ibid. 
T p. 63. 


. 


p. 63. — the Extremities of it hurtful 

to moſt Trees. ibid. &. in ibid 
Heat (ſubterraneous) what. No. vi. p 13, 
of great Uſe in the Formation of Fol- 
fils, Vegetables, &*c. ibid. p. 14. — 
greater and greater, as Men dig deeper 
and deeper. ibid. p. 15, — Heats of the 
Sun go not above {ix or ſeven Foot deep. 
ibid. & in ibid. 

Holy Hay (ſee St. Foine) No. vi. p. 41 
Husbandry Horſe-houghing (a general 
Complaint againſt the Author of it) for 
his diſingenuous Uſage of other Writers, 
Dedication to Ld Linſdale. Vol. II. p. 
— his great Partiality diſcovered, in the 
Parallel between the ancient and modern 
Husbandry. Preface to No. vi. p. 1. &c, 
—— his 1gnorant and injurious Remarks on 
ſome Parts of Virgil's firſt Georgick, 
examined and ſtated, Preface or Intred. 
to No. v. from p. 8, to p. 36. 

— his Error concerning Firgil's Direc- 
tions for Summer fallowing detected. 
ibid. p. 9. 

—— an Error of the ſame Kind in the carly 
often plowing of poor Land. ibid. p. 11. 
— an Error of ditto, on the burning of 
Land, wherein the Text of Virgil which 
directs it, is grolly milreprefented. ibid. 


my oo 


P. 10. Oc. 
— an Error of ditto, on the Crols plow» 
wg ot Virgil _ ibid. p. 30. 


— 1 


. 


— a dull Joke of his on Virgil Simily of 
the Imolus Odores. ibid. p. 39. 
— Actions of that Kind, jultly liable to 
Satyr and Cenſure. ibid. p. 30. 
— Horace and Garth upon the lame. ibid. 
„ p. 34. Oe, 
Husbandry (ſeveral Parts of it) more prac- 
tically taught by ancient, than modern 
Authors. Preface or Int roduct. to N. vi. 
ſee the whole, 
— ſeveral Remarks on Colume!lz to the 


ſame Purpoſe. — — wid, 
— ſeveral Remarks on Virgil in Contir- 
mation of the {2111e. tbid 


Husbandry (the Exgiſß Method of it) 
Preface to N. v. p. 30, 31, Ce. 

new and old, a Parallel of them 
by Platt, See Preface to N. vi. at the 
latter End of it — more accurately ſtated 
by another Hind. ibid. — the new 
Husbandry, if the luſtruments uſed in 
it have their Effect one quarter cheaper 
than the old. 

Hyrcinian (Hood) the vaſt Dimenſions of 
it. N. v. p. 97. — about 2coo Miles 
in Circumference. ib. & in ilid. 


[. 
Ilex, or Evergreen Oak (why fo call'd) 


N. v. p. 102. — Cocctiera, or a true 
Scarlet Oak what, Se. ibid. P. 104. 


TEARS. 


Fuly, Works to done in the Wood in it, 
No. iv. p. 175, -— in the Field. ibid. 
p. 176, — in the Hop Garden in ibid. 
p. 190, — in the Apiary. ibid. p. 191, 
—— in the Kitchen Garden ibid. p. 192 
in the Fruit Garden ibid. p. 197. — 
in the Parterre ibid. p. 199. — in the 
Diſtillery Garden ibid. p. 102 


K. 


Kitchen Garden (Works to be done in it) 
in July, No. iv. p. — in Auen, 
N. v. p. 178, — in September, N. vi. 

p. 1 

Knowlton (Thomas) an Account of a fine 

Oak cut down in the Year N. v. 


p. © 
L. 
Lawrence (the late reverend Mr.) his mi- 


taken Opinion concerning the Circula- 
tion of the Sap in Frees examined and 


exploded N. v. pr 1, 2, 3, &c 
Liſter (Dr.) his Account of Sand, No. xv. 
p. 194. 

Luteola (what) N. vi. p. 57, 


Lutum (of Virgil) what, ibid, p. 57. 
M. 


fl, 


I. 


#084 


M. 


Of Madder, its Etymology, Character, 


Genus. Species, Oc, N. iv. p. 153 — 
the great Conſumption of it in the 
Woollen Manufacture in York, Wiltſhire, 
Oe. wid. p. 153. — of the Derivation 
and Species of the Rubia or Madder, 
ibid. p. 157. —- Methods of propagat- 
ing Soil, Culture, Oc. ibid. p. 160, — 
may be raiſed from Seed. ibid. p. 162. 
Time of Perfection, Manner of curing, 
Geo. ibid. p. 64. — a Killer of Weeds, 
and an Improver of Land, 114. p. 165. 
- of the curing and ordering of Madder 
for Sale, ibid. — of the ſeveral Kiuds 
of Madder made 1n the Diviſion of it, 
ibid. p. 170, 171, — of the Charges 
which attend, and the Profits which 
ariſe from Madder, ibid. p. 172. — 
8 0 to the Culture ny raiſing of 


173. QO ſeq. 


11 Hius (a learned Botauilt) his Ana- 


tomy of a Tree examined, N. v. p. o 


Marle Land good for Timber, N. v. p. 3. 
Montello, a famous Arſenal of the Veneti- 


ans for the building of Ships, N. v. p. 97 


Mountainous Lands, in general, not good 


for the raiſing of Timber, No. v. p. 83 


— 


. 


N. 


Nemora, whence derived, No. v. p. 68 
Nurlery (Works to be done in. it) — in 


July. N. iv. p. 175 — in Auguſt, No. v. 
p. 173 — in September, N. v. p. ; 


O. 


Oak (the Etymology of it) No. v. p. 99, 
100, — Genus and Species, ibid. p. 101, 
102, Cc. — Oak (Holm) what, ibid. 
p. 102, — the beſt Kinds of it for Build- 
ing, Oc. ibid. p. 105. — chuſing of 
Acrons proper for it, ibid. & in ibid. — 


Nurſerics proper to raiſe them in, ibid. 


p. 108, Oe. — a very practical and 
cheap Way of raiſing them from Acrons 
ſown amongſt Corn, Ic. ibid p. 112, 


113, Gc. — the Manner of pruning 


the Roots and Heads of them, ibid. 


p. 116. — Seaſons of felling, Oc. ibid. 


p. 124, —general Uſes and Profits ariſe- 
ing from them, ibid. p. 127, — Profits 
ariſing from the Bark, Bark Harveſt, 
Cc. ibid. p. 129 
Oak Timber, the Manner of meaſuring it, 
No. v. p. 130, — Deductions to . 

made 


Pa 


Pa 


58 


Ty 


. 


made in round Timber for the Thickneſs 
of the Bark, ibid. & in ibid. — Prizes 
of felling, hewing? and ſowing it, ibid. 
p. 131 

Oak, the Medicinal Properties of it, 3 
p. 132. — great Stature of ſeveral of 
them — an Account of a large one in 
Haddon Park, Derbyſbire, by Mr. Knowl- 
ton, Introdn&ton to No. v. p. 37. — an 
Account of another at Sir Nathaniel 
Curſon's, by Mr. Francis Webb, ibid. 
N. v. p. 134. 

Oak, Improvements to be made on Wood- 
lands by it, No, v. p. 136. — ſeveral 
Computations made by Captain Sith 
thereon, ibid. p. 137, 138, Oc. 
Olitory or Kitchen Garden (Works to be 
done in them) in July, N. iv, p. 192— 
in Auguſt, N. v. p. o — in Septem- 
ber, N. vi. p. 96 


P. 
Pabulum (or Food of Plants) what, No. iv. 


p. 17 

Palates of Plants, Errors of Mr. Bradley 
and others, Introduction to No. v. p. 5 
Parterre Works to be done in it, in Fuly, 
No. iv. p. 199 — in uu, No. v. 
p. 187 — 1n September, N. vi. 8 04 
cat 


. 


Peat Aſhes, their great Uſes in the Im. 


provement of Corn and Graſing Lands, 
ec. in a Letter from Newbury, Berli, 


N. iv, p. 205 -— the beſt Kind of Peat 


for that Uſe, ibid. p. 206, 207 — the 


Manner how Peat is diſcovered and dug, 
ibid. p. 208 — at what Time of the 
Year performed, ibid. p. 209 — the 
Price allowed for cutting and digging of 
Peat, Oc. — of the great Price for 
which an Acre of Land for digging of 
Peat is fold, ibid. p. 210 — of the? 
Soil on which Peat Afhes are the moſt 
uſeful, ibid. p. 212, 213 — of the great 
Produce of Peat when burnt into Aſhes, 

ibid. p. 214 


Phegus Gracorum (what) N. v. p. 102 


Plymouth, the Sea Sand found thereabouts 
which 1s excellent good in Husbandry, 
Oc. is blue or grey, No. v. p. 197 


Q. 
Querus (an Oak) N. v. p. 99 —- its De. 


rivation, Genus, Character, Specics, Cc. 
ibid. from p. 100, to p. 103 

Quintinye ¶ Monſieur de Ia) his Method ct 
pruning the Roots of Fruit Trees, dan: 
gerous when applied to thoſe of the 
Foreſt Kind, No. v. p. 11) 
Qxintigj 


2 


R 


S 


. 


Quintinye, his Method of budding late on 


Almond, and Peach Stocks (or rather 
Trees) not ſo uſeful in England as in 
France, 


R. 


Of Rie, its Derivat ion, Names, Cc. No. 


Iv. p. 147. — Soil and Culture propet 
for it, ibid. p. 148. — may be ſow d in 
dry Weather, and on poorer Land than 
Wheat, ibid. p. 149 —— Quantiry of 
Seed to an Acre, ibid. — the great Ules 
of 1t when eat green in dry Summers, 
ibid. p. 150, 151 —— Debtor and Cre- 
ditor of ditto, ibid. p. 152 


Rutland (Duke of) an Encourager of theſe 


Eſſays, Introduction to No. iv. p. 37 — 
An Account of a large Oak lately cut in 
his Grace's Meadow at Haddon, Derby- 


ſhre, ibid 


8. 


. Sand (Sea) &c. the general Uſes of it in 


Husbandry, N. v. p. 193 — The unde 
derivatur of it, ibid. p. 194 — the ge- 
neral Properties of it well defin d by 
Mr. Miller, ibid. p. 195 — the great 
Uſes of it in Husbandry in Devonſhire 
and Cornwal, ibid. p. 196 — of the dif- 
ſerent Magnitudes and Sizes of it, and 

where 


. 


where to be found, ibid. p. 197 — the 
beſt Colours and Kinds of it, ibid. p. 199 
— the Manner of uſing or fpreading 
it in Devon and Cornwal, ibid. p. 199 
—— produces a great deal of Corn, but 
little Straw, ibid. p. 199. — a wonder- 
ful Account of the Effect of it, on Corn 
and Graſs Lands, ibid. & in ibid. 
Sea Sand and Lime (mixt) its Uſes, by 
Markham, ibid. p 2co. 
Sap, in Trees (the Motion of it) has re- 
main d long obſcure, No. v. p. x — Miſ- 
takes of the French about it, ib. & in il. 
—- Lawrence and Bradley, their aſſert- 
ing a Circulation of it a Miſtake, ibid. 
—— Miſtakes of ſome Divines about the 
Deſcenſion of Sap into the Roots in 
Winter, ibid. — the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection as fully proved from theRe- 
cidivation of the Sap as from the entire 
Deſcenſion of it, ibid. and in p.7 
Sap, its Manner of riſing thro' the capit 
lary Tubes or Veſſels of Trees, ib. p. 2 
the Rarifaction of it in Trees into] Steam 
and Vapour, and its Aſcent from the 
Root thro' the Trunk acknowledged, | 
p. 4 — the Sun and Air the great Agents 
in this Affair, ibid. Þ 7 
Sap, the Circulation of it in Trecs, as the 
Blood does in Animals, by whom firft 
broach d, ꝛ0id. p. 1, and 11 — firſt 7 
PU> 
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pos'd by the famous de la Quintinye, 
N.v. p.9, 40, 47 —- a great Blun- 
der of Mr Bradley's about it, ibid. 


p. 12 — a cautious Aſſertion concern- 


ing the Circulation of it, by Mr. T. Fair- 
child, ibid. p. 13 — a Tree between 
two Stocks no Demonſtration of Circu- 
lation, ibid. p. 28, 29 — an Inciſion 
made in the ſtrong Branch of a Pear Tree 
according to Lawrence no Demonſtration 
of 1t, ibid. p. 12 


dap (the Recidivation of it) firſt hit upon 


in England, by Dr Tongue, ibid. p. 14 
— the Aſcenſion and Perſpiration of it 
thro' Trees and Herbs fir ſt demonſtrated 
by Dr Woodward, ibid. p. 5 — the 
Circulation of it by Mr. Hales made ap- 
pear to be impoſſible, from the great 
Perſpiration of all Kinds of Plants, 151d. 
The great Perſpiration of it in a Vine, 
ibid. p. 16 —— in a Cabbage, p. 17 — 
in an Apple Tree, ibid, — in a Lemon 
Tree, ibid. — Evergreens perſpire Jeſs 
Moiſture than Fruit Trees, Sc. do. ibid. 


Sap (the Quantities of it) imbib'd and 


perſpir'd in 24 Hours neurly equal, ibid. 


Sap (the Inſtance of a ſtript Jaſmine) no 


Demonſtration of the Circulation of it, 
ibid. p. 20 — The Aſcenſion, or pro- 
greſſive Motion of it unwarily allow'd 
by Le Grand, a famous French Author, 

U 2 who 


. 


who wrote of the Circulation of it, ibid. 
p. 21 —— the ſtriping of a Jaſmine t. 
ther owing to the Recidivation than Cir- 
culation of Sap, ibid. p. 21, 22 K. 
Mr. Langley, an Author in Gardening, 
a good Obſervation of his againſt the 
Circulation of Sap, il. p. 23. theCirculz. 
tion of Sap erraneoutly maiatain'd by the 
Author of the Curioſities in Agriculture 
and Gardening, ibid. p. 25 — the No- 
tion of it in an inverted Tree, no De- 
monſtration of Circulation, from p. 31, 
to p. 34 che Circulation of it not 
made clear, but rather diſprov'd, by the 
Anatomization of a Windſor Bean, ibid 
p. 36, 37, 38, 39, Ce. 

(the Circulation of) Arguments 2. 
gainſt it by de la Quintiage, 161d p. 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, Ce. — the Circula- 
tion of it in Animals not to be denied, 
p. 45 — the Arguments for its Circula- 
tion from Inciſion, or the lntromiſſion 
of Sap built upon a ſandy ergy 

ibid. p. 4 

Scarlet Oak (the true Kinds of it) ſee 12 
Coccigera, N. v. p. 104 
September, Works to be done in it, No. vi. 
p.81 — in the Wood, ibid. p. 51 — 
in the Nurſery, ibid. p. 83 — in the 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden, ibid. p. 101 
— in the Parterre, ibid. p. 104 —: 
Septen er, 
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September, Works to be done in the Diſtil- 
lory Garden, No. vi. p. 106 
Spectacle d' Nature (Author of it) his 
miſtakenNotions of the Palates of Plants 
Introduction to N. vi. p. 4 

Of the Sun, and its great Effects in Vege- 
tation, No. iv. p. 50 — a fine Account 
of it by Pliny, ibid. p. 51 — the Defini- 
tion of it by Lemery, ibid. p. 52 — its 
Etymology, ibid. & in ibid. —— Water 
not capable of Action without it, ibid. 


P. 5 

Sun, when too intenſe or hot kills Plants, 
ibid. p. 54 — Qu. whether its Actions 
are by Attraction or Pulſion, ibid. p. 56 
—— Philoſophical Experiments to prove 
the Rarefaction and Evaporation of Wa. 
ter, ibid. p. 57, & ſeq. — the Aſcent of 
Liquors in rarefied Tubes proved to be 
from its Heat, ibid. p. 59 
Sun, the different Operation of it onPlants 
in ſeveral Months of the Year, ibid. p.60 
S ſeg 

Suns (two of them ſuppoſed) one above, 
another in the Centre of the Earth, 
N. vi. p. 13 -— ſome difficulty to ac- 
count how the laſt was form'd, ibid. p. 14 
Tun(the upper) never heats the Earth above 
ſix or ſeven Foot deep, No. vi. p. 15. Cc. 
—— An anti or earthy one, its Probabi- 
lity from Voſſius, and others ibid. p. 16 
Sylva (whence derived) N. v. p. 5 


INDE X. 


A. 
Taylor (Mr Alexander) of Buxton Well;, 


Derbyſhire, a curious Account of his of 
ſeveral Herbs and Sallets raiſed over his 
hot Well, No. vi. p. 20 | 
Timber (Oak) the deplorable Waſte that 
is made of it, No. v. p. 70, 77, Oc. — 
a good Act made for propogating it in 
the New Forreſt, Hampſhire, in King 
Williams Time, ibid. p. 71, 74, Oc. 
— A Scheme of Regulations proper for 
the preſerving it, ibid. p. 72 
Timber, the Character or Signs of Soils 
proper to plant it on, ibid. N. v. p. 78, 

. — very high Situations generally 
bad for it, ibid. p. 83 — very low ones 
ofttimes as bad as high ones, ibid. p.94 
—— Marle proper for Forreſt Trees, 
161d, p. 85 — Chalk good for the ſame 
Purpoſe, ibid. & in ibid. — barten 
Sands not proper for it, ibid. p. 85 — 
the general Defects of thoſe, who truſt- 
ing to the Surface, or upper Soil, for 
planting, look no farther, ibid. p. 89 
—— the Manner of diſcovering Land 
proper for it, ibid. p. 90, —-= ſeveral 


Signs of the Decay of Timber, ib. p.91 
Timber, general Directions about railing 


It, 


D 


it, N. v. p. 93, — how to raiſe it on 
high Lands, ibid. p. 94 — of the weed- 
ing and pruning young Timber Trees, 
ibid. p. 66 the proper Choice of 
1 Acrons to raiſe it, ibid. p. 105 — the 
of Manner of raiſing i it in a Nurſery, ibid. 
* p. 196 — beſt Methods of tranſplant- 
ing it, ibid. p. 108 -— pruning the 


ws Roots and Tops of it, ibid. p. 116 
Bi Timber (Sheep and Hogs) great Enemies 
I to it when firſt ſprouting, N.v. p. 11 

* —- aneaſy and cheap Method of raiſing 
Rag it, by Wriotheoſly, the great Earl of 
* Sout hampton, ibid. p. 120 — tranſplant- 
7 ing large Trees of it, ibid. p. 121 
"I Timber the Seaſons of felling it, No. v. 
2 p. 124 — by Vitruvius and Cato, ibid. 


ly 125 — by Pliny, Vegetius, Oc. ibid. 
4 & in ibid. — Methods of drying and 
keeping it for Uſe, ibid. p. 126—VYan- 


" derbeck's Account of the long preſerving 
*. of it, ibid. & in ibid. — Profits gene- 
on rally ariſing from it, ibid. p. 127 
I Oegneral Uſes of the Oak Timber ab. & in ib. 
a. ---- Profits ariſing from the Bark, 16.129 


---= Charges of ſtriping it, ib. Sin ibid. 
oY Timber (the Prices of felling, hewing, and 
9 

* lawing of it) N. v. p. 131 — of the 
great Stature of Timber Trees, ib. p. 133 
Trivis (great Wood of that Name) the vaſt 
Extent of it, No. v. p. 97 
Tourneſort 


. 


Tournefort ( Monſieur ) Arguments of his 
againſt the ſpontaneous Production of 
Plants, No. vi. p. 4 


v. 


Venetians, the great Care they take of theit 
Woods. N. v. p. 97 

Virgil (a Poet of very great Repute amongit 
the Romans) ſeveral detractive Repre- 
ſentations of him, by the Author of the 
Horſe Houg hing Husbandry, anſwered, 
Int roduct. or Preface to N. v. p. 8 --- his 
Reaſons for Tillage juſtified, ibid. p. | 
— theUſes of plowing, amongſt the An- 
cients not for killing of Weeds on), | N 
but alſo for pulverizing of the Earth, 
ibid. p. 10. — Firgil his Reaſons er ] 
plowing of poor Land,juſt before ſowing, 8 
explained and juſtified, ibid. p. 9, and 12 
——his cena Sulcs or ſhallow plowing in 
ſome Places vindicated, ibid. p. 15, 16, | 
Sc. — his Reaſons for the burning of | 
Land of too cloſe a Contexture juſtitied, F 
sbid, p. 17,18, Oc. his Account | 
of the Effects of burning explain'd, ibid. 


p. 20, 21, 22, Cc. his Account of | 
the Neceſſity of harrowing explained | 
and juſtified, ibid, p. 24 | 


I irgil 


I 

Virgil, his Account of croſs plowing alſo, 
agreeable to Practice, and Experience, 

4 | ibid. P. 25, Gc. 
Virgil ( audacious and unjuſt Reflections 
on his Georgicks, by the Author of the 

Horſe Houghmg Husbandry ) in aftirm- 
ing, that there is not one uſeful Truth 


3 


K diſcovered by him) Introduction to N. 
/ v. p. 28 — his Husbandry more uſed 
l in England, than in Italy juſtified ibid 
. P. 31 
e 

, W. 

4 Of the Walnut Tree, its Etymology, Cha- 
"x racer, Genus, Species, Oc. N. v. p. 100 
* — its Derivation, Character, and Spe- 
„f cies, ibid. p. 101, 102 — Soil and Cal- 
1 ture proper for them. ibid. p. 103 — 
85 the Uſes of the Walnut Tree, ib. p.106 
1 ---- the Oil of it exceeding good to burn 
” in Lamps, ibid. p. 109 ---- the Bark, 
G Rocts, Leaves and Shells uſeful in dy- 


ing, and when, ibid. p. 109, 110 ----- 


5 
d, an Account of a prodigious Tree of that 
wy Kind in Stratton Park, Hampſhire, ibid. 
4. p. 112, & ſeg. 
1 Webb ( Francis) a Letter of his concerning 
ed | the Admeaſurement of a large Oak in 
+ | Sir Nathaniel Cur/on's Park in Derbyſhire 
uy | No. v. p. 134 


. 


Of Wheat and Rie, their Etymology, Ge- 
nus, Species, & c. N. iv. p. 119, ſeg. 
---- their Character, Culture, Soil pro- 
per, Oc. ibid. p. 123----- Preparations 
neceſſary for ſowing them, with the Me- 
thods uſed on thoſe Occaſions, Cc. ibid. 
p. 124, C ſeg. ---- the Over-Rankneſs 
of Ground a great Enemy to Whear, 
ibid. 129 ---- the Neceſlity and Uſes of 
brineing it before it is ſown, ibid. p. 130 
----- Seaſon for ſowing Wheat, Gc. ibid. 
p. 132 ---- Quantity of Seed to an Acre, 
ibid. p. 133 ---- of the Winter feeding of 
Wheat, 106d. 135 ---- of the Neceſlity 
and Ules of weeding Wheat early, ibid. 
p. 137 ----- Seaſon proper for cutting, 
ibid. p. 139 --- - Methods of ſtacking 
and preſerving it, ibid. p. 139 --- threſh- 
ing and cleanſing it, ibid. p. 140 of 
Granaries for keeping of Wheat, and 
other Grain, ibid. p. 141 — concern- 
ing the Time of threſhing, and Methods 
of curing it of Muſtineſs, ibid. p. 144 
— of the Debtor and Creditor, or 
the Expences which attend, and Pro- 
fits which ariſe from the ſowing of 
Wheat, ibid. p. 145 
Of Woad or Wade, its Derivation, Cha. 
racter, Culture, G. N. v. p. 55 —— 
Genus, Species, and Deſcription, ibid. 
p. 57, 58. the Choice of good Seed — 

raiſe 


. 


2. raiſe it, ibid. p.5 9---- the Age of theSeed 
. not eſſential, ibid. p. 60 ----- Soil and 
J- Tillage proper for it, ibid. p. 61 
ns Gathering and Produce of ir, ibid. p. 63 
e- --.-- when full ripe, ibid. p. 74. Lei- 
d. ceſter and Rutland, great Counties for 
E the railing it, 2619. p. 65 ---- Methods of 
It, curing and grinding it, ibid. p. 67 — 
of Culture of it for a ſecond Crop, ibid. 
0 p. 64 — an Impoverither of rich Land 


d. ibid. p.71 — of great Benefit to all 
ever fertile Land, defign'd for Corn, 
of ibid. p. 12, He. — Manner of ſeaſon. 


ty ing it, Gc. ibid. p. 73 —— how to chuſe 
d, that which is good, ibid. p. 74, —— 
g. Charges attending, and Profits ariſing 
Ng from it, ibid. p. 75 Numerical Ac- 
h- count of the Debtor and Creditor in a 
of Letter from Burleigh on the Hill, Com. 
ad Rutland, ibid. p. 77, 78, Gc. 
n- Woods (Sy lv why fo call'd, N. v. p. 68 
ds — the Advantages and Pleaſure of 
14 planting them, ibid p. 69 — the great 
or waſte generally committed in them, 
o- ibid. p. 70 — Barren Land not produc- 
of tive of, nor proper for them, ibid. p. 86 
15 — New Woods how to raiſe, ibid. p. 87 
a What Sorts of Wood is propereſt for high 
— Lands, ibid. 
d. Wood, Hyrcinian, what, No. v. p. 97 
to Wood 


. 


Wood (Works to be done in it) in Jah, 
No, iv. p. 175 — in Auguſt, No. iy, 
p. 113 — in September, No. iv. p. 8 

Woods (Statutes againſt converting them 
into Tillage or Paſture) N. vi. p. 66 

Woods, ſeveral other Statutes made for 
preſerving them, Cc. ibid. from p. 59, 
to p. 76 Act of Parliament for pre. 
venting the burning of them, Oc. ibid. 
from p. 176, to p. 82 — another 
of ditte, to amend and explain the lame, 

ibid. from p. 02 to p. eg 

Woods (to preſerve and raiſe more) in the 
New Forreſt Hants, Cc. from p. 2g to 

| | P. 95 

Works to be done in the Field, Nurtery, 
Wood, Apiary, Cc. in July, No. iy. 
P-175 — in Auguſt, N. v. p. 173 
— m September, No. vi. p. & 


